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In attempting to give a fair estimate of JuLtus CHARLES HARE 
as a religious teacher, we have two functions to perform; the 
former of minor importance, and which need not detain us long; 
the latter of main moment. First, we must endeavour to charac- 
terize the form and style of his pulpit addresses; then we must 
consider the quality of the theology which constitutes the substance 
of his teaching. We intimated in our former paper that we do not 
rate Hare among the most eloquent and powerful of preachers, though 
he is, unquestionably, among the purest and most gifted of English 
Fourtu Serigs, Vor. VIII.—21 
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writers. Many men have failed as preachers, because they were 
little aware of the necessary distinction between the style proper 
for the essay or treatise, which is to be read in private by the 
student, and that which is appropriate to the lecture or sermon, 
which is to be delivered before a listening congregation. It appears 
to us that Hare failed mainly because he had an exaggerated idea 
as to what should be the degree of this distinction. His sermons 
lack closeness and weight of thought; they are too diffuse in style, 
and too profuse in illustration. The rein is given too freely to all 
the caprices of the author’s fertile fancy; and, at the same time, 
there is a want of the dignity and solemnity which, whatever may 
be the plainness of speech, befit the theme and office of the pulpit. 
Not that there is anything frivolous; not that the writer is not 
earnest and serious; yet there is, very commonly, a loose negligé 
style of too palpably condescending speech, which must have much 
diminished the preacher’s weight and authority. Of course, this 
will be seen most distinctly and frequently in the “ Parish Sermons,” 
prepared for simple country folk; but something of it is also appa- 
rent in his sermons preached before the University, which, with all 
their learning and thoughtfulness, are very diffuse, rather careless in 
style, and somewhat juvenile in tone. ‘The sort of eulogy which 
these college sermons have received, certainly does not impress 
one with the idea that profound and weighty theological thought 
is extensively in circulation in the English Universities. A part of 
Hare’s fault in this matter is, no doubt, owing to that principle in 
his philosophy which we have had occasion to note—that the 
imagination, in matters of religion, is to teach its truths, no less than 
the understanding; and that its culture, no less than that of the 
heart and mind, is a part of the office of a true, deep, and universal 
religion. We have no disposition to deny this principle; only we 
think that Hare, having supposed that it had been lost sight of, was 
tempted to make too much of it. The freshness and fertility of his 
fancy, and the poetic impulses of his nature, too, would naturally 
incline him to indulge and expatiate, where no necessity of argu- 
ment, no cogency of a controlling purpose, or idea, compelled him, 
as in his criticisms and in his controversy, to urge on his forward 
course. Had Hare, indeed, been an orator—had passion ruled his 
intellect, and filled his heart, and prompted his tongue, or had the 
grand solemnities of revelation fully mastered and inspired his soul 
—his fancy would have been made subordinate and subservient. 
But Hare was not an orator, or a man of passion. The 
stream of his soul was not a strong river, but a fresh current, 
flowing, it is true, in a distinct channel, and toward a definite and 
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well-perceived issue, but loving, nevertheless, to meander, “at its 
own sweet will,” among flowery meads and calm, fruitful prospects. 
We might, perhaps, not be far wrong in saying that Hare was too 
much of a poet to be an orator. He himself says, (Guesses, &c., 
First Series, p. 137,) or rather his brother said, and he adopted the 
sentiment: “ Oratory may be symbolized by a warrior’s eye, flashing 
from under a philosopher's brow. But why a warrior’s eye rather 
than a poet's? Because in oratory the will must predominate.” 
Hare, then, was too much of the poet, too little the man of combined 
will and passion, to be an orator. 

It will not be supposed, from what we have said, that there is not 
much of eloquence, and more of beauty, in Hare’s sermons. 
Passages of rare beauty abound in them; and not a few may be 
found of real power and eloquence. Still the texture of his dis- 
courses, however brightly coloured, lacks substance. ‘There is not 
a little also of sameness in the pattern, if we may so speak, of his 
illustrations; while sometimes his fancies so outrun the natural 
and the beautiful as to become grotesque. 

The following passage would, we should think, be more likely to 
make his parishioners admire the bright fancy of their minister, 
than feel the deadly and loathsome nature of that “evil and bitter” 
thing against which he was wishing to warn them: 

“Satan, when he lures people into his prison-house of sin, always tries to 
make them forget that they are there. He tries, for a while, to make them 
think that they are in a very pleasant and goodly place. He dazzles their 
eyes, so that the walls seem to glitter with gold and precious stones; the 
poisonous plants, which are creeping along the ground, are covered with 
bright berries and gaudy flowers; and as all the inmates of the prison are 
beguiled, more or less, by the same delusion, there is no one in the whole 
company to admonish and warn them where they are.”—ZJbid., p. 23. 


The conceit about to be quoted is worthy of the patristic age, or 
would, perhaps, suit better still the rhetoric of Roman hagiologists : 


“ Surely, if we will not even do thus much, we cannot be clusters of the 
true Vine; we cannot hope that our families will be among those clusters, with 
which the Vine will adorn itself, when it spreads out its branches through the 
firmament; and the stars shall drop from their spheres to crown the heads of 
Christ's saints.”—Jbid., p. 382. 


Not a few samples of the same sort of fruit might have been gathered 
with the least possible trouble, from the second volume of these 
“Parish Sermons,” which, as a whole, indeed, is inferior to the 
first. At the same time, these volumes contain many fine speci- 
mens of homely, yet often beautiful practical preaching; and some 
of the more contemplative discourses, which treat of the ways of 
Providence, and the blessings and duties of life, have a quiet 
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power of thought, and a rich yet chaste beauty of illustration, which, 
in sermon-writing, we scarcely know where else to match. Among 
these we would particularly direct attention to the sermon on 
“Harvest Parables,” in the second volume. 

We alluded at the beginning of this paper to the form as well as 
the style of Hare’s sermons. ‘Those of our readers who are at all 
acquainted with the modern school of preachers in the English 
Church, will expect to hear that these sermons have no formal 
divisions or obvious plan. This is not so insignificant a point as 
might be supposed. As, in the ages when logical forms and 
methods ruled in the ascendant, divisions and subdivisions were 
multiplied, every truth affirmed was traced backward to its cause, 
and onward to its effect, and every kind was distinguished as to 
genus and species; so those who decry or slight logic, and who, 
above all, dislike its application to the science of theology, shun 
every appearance of division or formal distinction in their discourses. 
They preach the Gospel “ broadly” and generally. They present its 
facts in a somewhat superficial way; they explain its narratives not 
too minutely, for this would not accord either with their doctrinal 
haziness and generality, or with their loose notions as to “ inspira- 
tion;” they enforce its duties, but they do not preach its doctrines in 
their strict, mutual harmony, or in their precise adaptation to the 
condition and wants of man. ‘To do this would involve the need of 
logical distinctions and deductions, and would bring them, before 
they were aware, within the forbidden circle of systematic theology. 
An outline or plan, distinctly stated, would suggest to their hear- 
ers, as one principle or position after another came forth to view, 
or as fact after fact was named, all sorts of questions as to the 
whence? the how? the why? the wherefore? to attempt to meet 
which would not agree with the views of those who belong to the 
“ Broad Church,” and who glory in a vague, unsystematized the- 
ology. Now, though Hare was far more logical and doctrinal, far 
less vague, and more evangelical, than most others of this school; 
yet to this school he did belong, as we are about to show forthwith. 
His sermons, accordingly, though they have generally a more ob- 
vious plan, and are more concerned in the statement and discussion 
of the great ground-truths of theology, and the gracious provisions 
of the Gospel, than most of those of his fellows, are yet, on the 
whole, theologically considered, somewhat superficial and unsatis- 
factory, and systematically avoid everything like express divisions 
and logical forms. Had this not been the case, they would, proba- 
bly, have been Jess diffuse, and much more cogent and effective. 
After all, there is more in a method than is commonly supposed. 
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Had the preachers of the seventeenth century been less minute and 
multifarious in their logical distinctions and divisions, the world 
would have lost a vast amount of worthless quibbling, wearisome 
repetition, and irreverent conjecture and conclusion. So now, the 
absence of logical method from so much modern preaching, serves to 
hide the vagueness and slightness of its theology, and its deficiency of 
faith and feeling as to the most fundamental truths of the Gospel. 
What was Hare’s faith, and the substance of his teaching as to 
these fundamental truths, we now pass on to inquire. A priori, 
as we intimated at the commencement of our former article, we 
should seem to be warranted in coming to the conclusion that he 
was very far from being right in this matter. We are willing to 
leave out of account the laudatory way in which he often refers to 
Maurice, which may be well enough accounted for, without suppos- 
ing him to be at all agreed with that writer on the points on which 
the latter is so widely astray, especially when we remember the 
relationship between the two, and that Maurice had not at all dis- 
tinctly disclosed his heretical views at the time when Hare made 
those laudatory references. But, apart from this, Hare’s frequent, 
distinct, emphatic mention of Coleridge, as his master, in regard to 
the highest aspects not only of philosophy, but of theology, would 
lead us very naturally and reasonably to infer that he was nearly, if not 
altogether, as far off from evangelical orthodoxy as that philosopher. 
We have seen, indeed, that, in reference to philosophy, however Hare 
might agree with Coleridge in general tone of feeling, in taste and 
tendency; however much he might admire his intuitive sagacity, 
his profound penetration, his piercing subtilty of distinction and 
insight, the moral dignity and purity of his tone as a teacher, his 
wide compass of inquiry, and his catholic sympathies; however 
heartily he might welcome his leadership against the materialist 
and utilitarian philosophies which had been in vogue; yet, in fact, 
he does not seem to have accepted, to their full extent, the special 
dogmas of Coleridge’s metaphysics. And hence we might be dis- 
posed to infer beforehand, that, so far as the theological tenets of 
Coleridge were particularly dependent upon these dogmas, Hare would, 
probably, differ from him. On his doctrine of the Logos, for instance, 
as in some way identified with all men, and as being the light of 
reason in every man, and on those other subtile, abstruse, mysti- 
cal, and incomprehensible doctrines, which, if they appeared at all, 
only just peeped out in his “ Aids to Reflection,” but were more 
fully dwelt upon—explained we can scarcely say—in notes and 
appendices to later works, we should have no right to assume that 
Hare agreed with Coleridge. Most men, indeed, if they differed 
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from Coleridge on these points, and yet expressed their high admi- 
ration of his philosophy and theology, would have been careful, at 
the same time, to put in a disclaimer, so far as these points were 
concerned; but this does not seem to have been Hare’s way. He 
was on the look-out for points of agreement with others, and was 
eager to consent and applaud. ‘The points of difference he did not 
care to discriminate, unless compelled; nor would he allow any 
man, whose views on essential points he believed to be right, to be 
condemned because of logical consequences deducible from some of 
the tenets which he held. We think he carried this much too far; 
but our present purpose is only to note the thing itself, as helping 
to account for his indiscriminating eulogy of Coleridge. Still, after 
every abatement has been made, we cannot but believe that, in some 
main principles, there must have been an agreement between the 
theology of Hare and of Coleridge; otherwise, such language as we 
are about to quote can have no meaning. In his “ Life of Sterling,” 
Hare tells us, that when Sterling was a young man, the influence of 
Coleridge was the principal means by which there was wrought in 
his mind “a temporary reconciliation with that which is best and 
soundest in the faith and institutions of his countrymen.”—P. 128. 
He “ dedicated, with deep reverence and thankfulness,” his “ Mission 
of the Comforter,”’ to the “honoured memory” of Coleridge, “the 
Christian philosopher; who, through dark and winding paths of 
speculation, was led to the light, in order that others by his guid- 
ance might reach that light, without passing through the darkness ;” 
and described himself as “ one of the many pupils whom his writings 
have helpt to discern the sacred concord and unity of human and 
Divine truth.” In a similar strain of reverent eulogy, he speaks, 
in the preface to this work, of the “great religious philosopher,” 
“the main work of whose life was to spiritualize not only our philos- 
ophy, but our theology; to raise them both above the empiricism into 
which they had been dwindling, and to set them free from the tech- 
nical trammels of logical systems.” his last clause deserves note. 

The elementary and popular (we use the word, of course, only 
comparatively) teaching of Coleridge on theology is contained in 
his “ Aids to Reflection.” No one can be said to agree with Cole- 
ridge at all on theology, who does not accord with the main princi- 
ples laid down there; and in that work, it is well known that 
Coleridge teaches a theology differing from what is ordinarily 
understood to be “evangelical orthodoxy,” in regard to the doc- 
trines of the atonement, and of justification by faith. On these 
momentous points, then, we must expect to find that Hare differed, 
more or less widely, from the evangelical doctrine. But Coleridge’s 
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views as to inspiration are also intimated in that work, and are 
pretty fully explained in another, (the “ Confessions of an enquiring 
Spirit,”) the general teaching of which Hare has referred to in his 
“Life of Sterling,” in a manner which seems to imply approval. 
This, then, will be another main point to which we must direct our 
attention. 

But, before we proceed to examine Hare’s views on these very 
important points, let us draw a wide distinction between his teach- 
ing and that of such writers as Maurice. Though scarcely to be 
called, in the full sense, an evangelical believer and teacher of 
Christianity, Hare was distinctively a Christian, an “ orthodox” 
Christian, in the broad sense, and a devout and earnest one. He 
believed in the Christian Trinity, not in a Neo-Platonic triad ; his 
teaching is clear and decisive as to man’s fallen condition; and his 
sense of the sinful taint and corruption of our nature seems to have 
been exceedingly deep and vivid; it meets us continually in his 
writings, and is expressed in every variety of emphatic and im- 
pressive statement and appeal. He neither denies nor ignores, 
though he does not often dwell upon, the rectoral character of God 
as the pure and holy Judge; he teaches that there will be a day of 
final judgment, and that there will be a separate lot and blessing 
for the righteous in heaven, while the wicked will be punished in 
hell. ‘There is no glimpse of anything bordering upon Universalism 
in his writings. He teaches fully, and with great earnestness and 
enlargement, the doctrine of sanctification by the power of the Holy 
Ghost as the privilege of all who are pardoned through faith in Christ, 
and the absolute need of faith in Christ in order to sanctification. 

It is impossible for us to illustrate all these particulars by 
quotations from Hare’s writings; but we feel that we should not 
do justice to him, if we neglected to give our readers an opportunity 
of judging for themselves, by one or two pregnant quotations, relat- 
ing to the grand, fundamental truth of man’s fallen and sinful con- 
dition before God, and need of the Holy Ghost to quicken him 
anew; how widely apart was Hare’s theological position from that 
of Maurice, notwithstanding that both avowed themselves disciples 
of Coleridge, that each praises the other’s writings, particularly 
Hare several of Maurice’s, and that they were intimate friends 
and nearly related by marriage. 

Hare tells us (and this is in direct contradiction to Maurice's 
teaching) that “the condition of man after the Fall was as nothing 
in comparison with his first glory;” and speaks of a “living com- 
munion with God, such as he had enjoyed in Paradise, and had lost 
by the Fall.” He says, that “the innocence of childhood is noth- 
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ing more than a bud with a worm gnawing at its heart, and which 
the first blast of temptation is sure to nip.” He speaks of man’s 
nature as “shattered by the fall, and rotted by selfishness,” so that 
“its unity and harmony” are “utterly destroyed.” He says, “ there 
is a taint of sin in our hearts, which runs through all our thoughts 
and feelings, through all our words and deeds.”* More at large, he 
thus deals with the fearful mystery of sin and evil in the world: 


““ Whether we look north or south, east or west, without or within, we see 
evil. If we say, as some have foolishly said, that it is the growth of civili- 
sation, that it arises from the perverse institutions of society, and that it would 
not be found in man if he were but in a state of nature; if we resolve to fly 
from civilized society, and take the wings of the morning, and abide in the 
uttermost parts of the savage wilderness, even there, whatever and whomever 
we may see will bear the scar and mark of evil, like the mark which was set 
upon Cain. If, on the other hand, we fancy, as others have no less foolishly 
fancied, that evil springs wholly from ignorance; and that the laws of man, 
and the arts of man, and the craft of man, will be able to overcome and get 
the better of it, then we need only turn our eyes toward those nations which have 
made the greatest advance in knowledge ; and we shall find that, so far as 
that advance has been made by man, and by human means only, while men 
have advanced in knowledge they have also advanced in wickedness, and gone 
on devising new vices and abominations before unheard of. How evil came 
into the world we know not; but that it is there, we all of us know far too 
well,” &c.—Ibid., pp. 139, 140. 

“Why should I refuse to tell a lie, when by so doing I should save the life 
of a father ora brother? Because, a philosopher replies, J am bound to revere 
the dignity of the human soul. But what is the dignity of the human soul, 
except as the soul which God made, and Christ has redeemed? It is the 
dignity of the foundling, which knows not its birthplace or its parentage ; of 
a pauper, clothed in rags, the faded relics of bygone glory; the dignity of a 
lackey, that dogs the heels of custom and opinion; the dignity of a cripple, 
bloated and maimed by the consequences of its own intemperance, and only 
enabled to walk by the crutch of some lifeless maxim. What is such dignity 
worth ? and how many drops of blood will it outweigh ? Might it not be 
deemed an excess of vanity to prize it above the life of a worm ?”—Parish 
Sermons, vol. ii, p. 313. 

The last paragraph, it will be observed, refers to man as con- 
ceived of by a godless philosophy; man, as apart from the grand 
truths of revelation and redemption. And these extracts, taken 
together, may give a fair, though scarcely an adequate, idea of 
Hare’s doctrine and manner of speech, in regard to the fallen and 
sinful condition of man. Surely it must be admitted, however 
much we lament his deficiencies as to some points of evangelical 
doctrine, that he who wrote in such a style was an earnest Christian, 
as far removed from the mere philosopher, as from the formalist, or 
the dry doctrine-monger. Coleridge’s writings show nothing like 
the above; and Maurice’s teaching is fundamentally different. As 
to Hare’s teaching on the other points recently enumerated, on which 


* Parish Sermons, vol. ii, pp. 113, 116; vol. i, pp. 28, 393; and vol. ii, p. 131. 
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he agrees with orthodox and evangelical believers in general, we 
beg to refer to his “‘ Mission of the Comforter,” passim, to the last 
sermon of his “ Victory of Faith,’ and to his Parish Sermons, 
vol. i, pp. 164, 417; and vol. ii, pp. 219, 307. 

We have made these preliminary admissions, in simple justice to 
the distinguished and noble-hearted man, whose writings we have 
undertaken to review. It is our earnest wish in this article to be 
strictly impartial. We have no sympathy whatever with that princi- 
ple, which has so extensively obtained in all controversial writing, and 
especially in theological discussion, that it is wise and fair, so far as 
this can be discreetly and safely done, to ignore, in a writer whose errors 
you undertake to expose, whatever is good, and wise, and true; and 
we are conscious that our personal bias is all in favour of Archdeacon 
Hare; yet we should not perform our duty, if we omitted to note, 
that even in the extracts which we have given, excellent as these are, 
so far as they go, there is yet a defect, more easily to be felt, per- 
haps, than defined. Sin is viewed rather as a disease and misfor- 
tune, than as a transgression of the Divine law, and as involving 
guilt. ‘The preacher mourns over it, subjectively considered, as a 
tendency and habit, producing discord with God and nature, and 
bringing with it wretchedness; but he does not, as a witness for 
(tod, denounce it in its objective character, as a guilty violation of 
God’s holy revealed will. He speaks of it rather in the sentimental 
view of a poet-philosopher, than as a preacher of righteousness. 
Nor do we find that he anywhere brings out to view the doctrine of 
imputed guilt; that the race is treated as guilty, in consequence of 
Adam’s sin and fall, without the admission of which, in some form, 
we fear that the blessed doctrine of atonement for sinners, through 
the Saviour’s obedience unto death, cannot be well sustained. 

In fact, it could not be expected that Hare should be full and ex- 
plicit in his doctrine of sin and guilt, unless he had been thoroughly 
evangelical as to the grand, central doctrine of atonement. ‘This, 
however, was not the case. Like Maurice, he chooses to use the 
verb atone frequently—indeed, except in his “ Parish Sermons,” 
ordinarily, if not only—in the obsolete sense of to make at one, to 
reconcile. Once, in the New Testament, the word atonement is 
unquestionably used either instead of reconciliation, or, at any rate, 
where reconciliation [as a consequence of atonement] would have 
been a more correct rendering. But it is equally certain, that as 
used ordinarily in the Bible, and in reference to the purpose and 
effect of the sacrifices under the law, expiation and not reconciliation 
is intended by the word. Of course, the recent customary use of 
the word in the sense of reconcile, by Hare, Maurice, and perhaps a 
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few more, does not, of itself, affect the Scriptural doctrine of atone- 
ment, or even go any way toward proving that those who thus use 
it differ from others in their view of the doctrine in question. Still, 
supposing they do differ, it is clear that their peculiar use of the 
word may stand in relation to their peculiar doctrine ; and such is, 
in fact, the case. Not admitting that the Scriptural doctrine of 
atonement involves essentially the idea of expiation, believing that 
the reconciliation of man to God is not brought about in virtue of 
the expiatory character and merit of Christ’s vicarious sufferings and 
death, they wish to dissociate the idea of expiation from the cus- 
tomary use of the word atonement ; and, to this end, they carefully 
and continually use the word in the direct and simple sense of 
reconciliation. If their view is correct, we do not know that we 
have any right to blame their device. ‘That their view, however, is 
not correct, we have heretofore, particularly in our articles on 
Maurice, given our reasons for believing; and may hereafter show 
at greater length, in a ‘specific article on the subject of sacrifice. 
Our present business is to show, that Hare agrees too nearly with 
his master, Coleridge, on this point. 

His avowed relations to Coleridge, and the use of the word atone, 
in the sense we have just adverted to, would, of themselves, be suffi- 
cient to convince us that this must be the case. Yet, under the 
influence of evangelical feelings, and, perhaps, when rising fresh, 
not only from the study of his Greek Testament, but from the 
perusal of the writings of Luther and Calvin, or of the holy Leigh- 
ton, so nearly does Hare approach, in many places, to the language 
and doctrine of the Reformers, and the best evangelical divines of 
his own Church, that it requires a careful collation of passages, and 
nice and narrow examination, to see, oftentimes, how and wherein he 
falls short of the full standard of evangelical orthodoxy. Moreover, 
in his “Notes to the Mission of the Comforter,” he not only 
homologates, (to borrow a convenient word from Scotch Presby- 
terianism,) in terms of warm and emphatic approval, the spiritual 
and self-abasing doctrines of Augustine and the Reformers, but he 
speaks very highly, indeed, of Anselm, as the first who brought out 
into distinct view, the union of the Divine and the human natures in 
the person of Christ; and the bearing of this on the satisfaction 
which he made for sin. It will be found, however, that he does not 
directly cite, or, at least, that he never cites in such a way as to 
appropriate the distinct expositions given by these writers of their 
doctrine of satisfaction and atonement ; and when he expressly states 
his own views, they do not accurately and fully accord with theirs. 
His language is often ambiguous, and might well bear the orthodox 
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evangelical sense; his teaching sometimes approximates very nearly 
to the full standard of evangelical truth; nevertheless, he never does 
actually and distinctly enounce the doctrine of vicarious and ex- 
piatory suffering, while, in a number of passages, he either teaches 
what is irreconcilable with this doctrine, or what is so essentially 
and critically defective as to furnish convincing, though negative 
evidence that he did not hold it. 

The following passage might easily be supposed to be truly 
evangelical in its sense ; yet those who are acquainted with the 
modern schools of theology, know that even some Unitarians would 
find little difficulty in adopting its language. Maurice, too, con- 
trives to use language little dissimilar: 

“We must be buried by baptism into the death of Christ, before we can 
rise again in newness of life. We must be justified through faith in the 
death of Christ, before we can be sanctified by the indwelling of his Spirit. 
The spirit of sanctification is only given to those who have already been 
washed from their sins in the all-purifying blood of the Lamb.”—WMission, 
yc., p. 25. 

We shall see reason presently to conclude that, in using this lan- 
guage, Hare meant no more than that “the blood of the Lamb,” as 
declaring the mercy and good-will of God toward sinners, and as 
thus operating morally, through the power of the convincing and 
sanctifying Spirit, upon the conscience and affections of the sinner, 
washes and purifies from sin, not as directly, and in the first place, 
as a foundation for all the rest expiating the guilt of sin, and satis- 
fying the justice of God. 

There is another passage, however, so strongly evangelical in its 
language, that we find it difficult to understand how Hare could 
have explained away its meaning: 

“Tn that all sinned, all became subject to death ; to immediate, sure, ever- 
lasting death. Only because the eternal Son of God voucéhsafed to suffer 
death ir the stead of all mankind—he whose death far outweighed the deaths 
of millions of millions—was the sentence which condemned all mankind to 
death cancelled and recalled.”—Parish Sermons, vol. ii, p. 216. 


There are truly evangelical teachers who would, probably, have 
hesitated to employ phraseology such as this, so easily to be inter- 
preted as sanctioning the view which regards the death of Christ 
as an arithmetical or commercial equivalent for the eternal suffer- 

@ ings of all mankind. Certain it is that, in its ordinary and obvious 
acceptation, it contradicts the general tenor, as well as all the exact 
and specific statements of Hare’s doctrinal teachings. It will be 
observed that the passage occurs in his Parish Sermons, in which 
he naturally endeavoured to accommodate himself to the ideas and 
feelings of the common people. We presume that he meant to say, 
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few more, does not, of itself, affect the Scriptural doctrine of atone- 
ment, or even go any way toward proving that those who thus use 
it differ from others in their view of the doctrine in question. Still, 
supposing they do differ, it is clear that their peculiar use of the 
word may stand in relation to their peculiar doctrine; and such is, 
in fact, the case. Not admitting that the Scriptural doctrine of 
atonement involves essentially the idea of expiation, believing that 
the reconciliation of man to God is not brought about in virtue of 
the expiatory character and merit of Christ’s vicarious sufferings and 
death, they wish to dissociate the idea of expiation from the cus- 
tomary use of the word atonement ; and, to this end, they carefully 
and continually use the word in the direct and simple sense of 
reconciliation. If their view is correct, we do not know that we 
have any right to blame their device. ‘That their view, however, is 
not correct, we have heretofore, particularly in our articles on 
Maurice, given our reasons for believing; and may hereafter show 
at greater length, in a ‘specific article on the subject of sacrifice. 
Our present business is to show, that Hare agrees too nearly with 
his master, Coleridge, on this point. 

His avowed relations to Coleridge, and the use of the word atone, 
in the sense we have just adverted to, would, of themselves, be suffi- 
cient to convince us that this must be the case. Yet, under the 
influence of evangelical feelings, and, perhaps, when rising fresh, 
not only from the study of his Greek Testament, but from the 
perusal of the writings of Luther and Calvin, or of the holy Leigh- 
ton, so nearly does Hare approach, in many places, to the language 
and doctrine of the Reformers, and the best evangelical divines of 
his own Church, that it requires a careful collation of passages, and 
nice and narrow examination, to see, oftentimes, how and wherein he 
falls short of the full standard of evangelical orthodoxy. Moreover, 
in his “Notes to the Mission of the Comforter,’ he not only 
homologates, (to borrow a convenient word from Scotch Presby- 
terianism,) in terms of warm and emphatic approval, the spiritual 
and self-abasing doctrines of Augustine and the Reformers, but he 
speaks very highly, indeed, of Anselm, as the first who brought out 
into distinct view, the union of the Divine and the human natures in 
the person of Christ; and the bearing of this on the satisfaction 
which he made for sin. It will be found, however, that he does not 
directly cite, or, at least, that he never cites in such a way as to 
appropriate the distinct expositions given by these writers of their 
doctrine of satisfaction and atonement ; and when he expressly states 
his own views, they do not accurately and fully accord with theirs. 
His language is often ambiguous, and might well bear the orthodox 
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evangelical sense; his teaching sometimes approximates very nearly 
to the full standard of evangelical truth; nevertheless, he never does 
actually and distinctly enounce the doctrine of vicarious and ex- 
piatory suffering, while, in a number of passages, he either teaches 
what is irreconcilable with this doctrine, or what is so essentially 
and critically defective as to furnish convincing, though negative 
evidence that he did not hold it. 

The following passage might easily be supposed to be truly 
evangelical in its sense ; yet those who are acquainted with the 
modern schools of theology, know that even some Unitarians would 
find little difficulty in adopting its language. Maurice, too, con- 
trives to use language little dissimilar: 

“We must be buried by baptism into the death of Christ, before we can 
rise again in newness of life. We must be justified through faith in the 
death of Christ, before we can be sanctified by the indwelling of his Spirit. 
The spirit of sanctification is only given to those who have already been 
washed from their sins in the all-purifying blood of the Lamb.”—Mission, 
¥e., p. 25. 

We shall see reason presently to conclude that, in using this lan- 
guage, Hare meant no more than that “the blood of the Lamb,” as 
declaring the mercy and good-will of God toward sinners, and as 
thus operating morally, through the power of the convincing and 
sanctifying Spirit, upon the conscience and affections of the sinner, 
washes and purifies from sin, not as directly, and in the first place, 
as a foundation for all the rest expiating the guilt of sin, and satis- 
fying the justice of God. 

There is another passage, however, so strongly evangelical in its 
language, that we find it difficult to understand how Hare could 
have explained away its meaning: 


“Tn that all sinned, all became subject to death ; to immediate, sure, ever- 
lasting death. Only because the eternal Son of God vouchsafed to suffer 
death in the stead of all mankind—he whose death far outweighed the deaths 
of millions of millions—was the sentence which condemned all mankind to 
death cancelled and recalled.”—Parish Sermons, vol. ii, p. 216. 


There are truly evangelical teachers who would, probably, have 
hesitated to employ phraseology such as this, so easily to be inter- 
preted as sanctioning the view which regards the death of Christ 
as an arithmetical or commercial equivalent for the eternal suffer- 

@ ings of all mankind. Certain it is that, in its ordinary and obvious 
acceptation, it contradicts the general tenor, as well as all the exact 
and specific statements of Hare’s doctrinal teachings. It will be 
observed that the passage occurs in his Parish Sermons, in which 
he naturally endeavoured to accommodate himself to the ideas and 
feelings of the common people. We presume that he meant to say, 
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that Christ died to deliver sinners from their spiritual death; and 
that his death, in its moral power and spiritual efficacy, far out- 
weighed the curse and evil attending upon the inward soul-death of 
the millions of mankind. 

Let us hear Hare on the “Cross of Christ,” a testing subject ; 
and let our readers judge whether he could have believed in the ex- 
piatory character of the death of Christ, who, on such a theme, could 
express himself as follows : 


“It is at the foot of the cross that we most deeply and thoroughly feel the 
sin of not believing in Him, who came down from heaven to die upon that 
cross for us. It is at the foot of the cross that we feel all the hatefulness of 
sin, which could not be removed from the souls of men, except by the death 
of the Son of God. It is at the foot of the cross, when the consummating trial 
of death is past-—-when he whose every word has manifested the Divine power 
of love to overcome sin’s fiercest and subtlest temptations, has given up the 
ghost--that, with the centurion, we recognise the perfect righteousness of 
Christ ; and as the purpose for which he was lifted up was that he might be- 
come our righteousness, and draw us to partake in the righteousness which 
he had obtained for us; so it is at the foot of the cross that we feel how we 
are admitted to a share in the righteousness of Christ. Thus, too, if, standing 
at the foot of the cross, we raise our eyes to him who was nailed thereon; if, 
in the light of the Spirit, we behold him there lifted up as our righteousness; 
if we call to remembrance what he left, and what he embraced for our sakes ; 
if we thus fix the earnest gaze of our hearts, and souls, and minds on the glory 
of God, as manifested on the cross of Christ; then, when our eyes drop from 
thence on the things of this world, we cannot fail to discern how the prince of 
this world has been judged.”—Jbid., pp. 136, 137. P 


The doctrine of substitution has, no doubt, been miserably dis- 
torted and perverted by vulgar fanatics and high Antinomians. It 
has been too often degraded, also, by good and useful men, who have 
represented the holy Judge as acting on mere personal and (as it 
were, let the word be forgiven us) selfish grounds; and as exacting 
from the Saviour, as the condition of man’s redemption, a rigid guid 
pro quo, a commercial equivalent. Such views, however, have never 
been sanctioned by the great and profound divines, from whom evan- 
gelical theology has derived its strength, and by whom its principles 
have been expounded and sustained. Of late years they have been 
held by a continually decreasing number; nor are they to be met 
with in those modern works, such as the well-known English 
standards of Magee and Pye Smith, in which the doctrine of 
vicarious and expiatory sacrifice has been so learnedly and ably 
sustained. Yet, to the whole school of Coleridge there is no 
greater bugbear than this doctrine of substitution, however taught ; 
though it is so inwoven into Scripture phraseology, and so craved 
for by the guilty conscience of men, that they themselves find it next 
to impossible to teach any of the most vital and characteristic truths 
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of theology, without continually expressing themselves in language 
which seems to imply it. Sterling was a disciple of Coleridge, and 
a friend of Hare’s. He had left his curacy under Hare, in 1834, 
on account of his health; being at that time, according to Hare’s 
standard, a sound and orthodox Christian believer. In the follow- 
ing year, when, if he had begun his descent on that incline, which 
years later conducted him to Straussianism, he can but have begun 
it, and does not appear to have in any degree materially altered his 
views, on theological subjects, from what they were the year before, 
we find him writing to Hare as follows, in reference to Milman’s 
History of the Jews: “On sacrifices he seems to have nothing of 
the least interest to offer; though I think he does keep clear of the 
ghastly speculations of Magee, and of most of our modern orthodox 
Brahmins.”—Hare’s Life of Sterling, p. 72. 

The meaning of this is as obvious as its injustice is glaring. 
All are “Brahmins,” however cautious and moderate in their 
expressions, who believe in the proper piacular character of the 
Jewish sacrifices, and of the death of our Lord. No one can have 
held the doctrine of substitution more warily, or expressed it in a 
form less likely to be repulsive, than Magee; but his sin was that 
he held the root of the matter so firmly, and defended the “ ortho- 
dox” doctrine of sacrifice so ably; therefore he is a Brahmin. We 
remember that Maurice, in his Essays, similarly singles out Magee 
as a mark for his sneers. Now, far be it from us to make a man 
responsible for the sins of his friend; we have shown no disposition 
to do this. But we cannot but conclude that Hare agreed to a cer- 
tain extent with his ci-devant curate; both from the fact, that while 
Sterling held such views he chose him to be his curate, and because, 
in quoting this letter to himself, he enters no caveat, and gives no 
intimation of anything like doubt or dissent. About the same 
time, moreover, Sterling writes to Hare again, as follows: “1 find 
myself more and more attracted toward the divines who occupy 
themselves much in setting forth the depth and extent of sin, as a 
fact of human nature; though, as you may suppose, far from satis- 
fied with the Calvinistic theories as to the Divine purposes and the 
precess of redemption. I do not find Tholuck as full or satisfac- 
tory as I could wish in this last matter; the doctrine of substitution 
appearing in him with too much nakedness.”—Jbid., p. 75. 

Yes, there is the stumbling-block with all who have belonged to 
the Coleridge school—the doctrine of substitution. Tholuck is too 
evangelical for them. The doctrine of substitution, it cannot be 
denied, does seem to be in the Bible; but it must be vailed; it 
must not be understood or taught in its plain sense; it must, in fact, 
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be explained away. Often it seems likely to prove too strong for 
Hare; the Bible and the Spirit of God concur in driving him to im- 
ply and almost to teach it; but, when it becomes necessary either 
explicitly to affirm or to evade it; when a statement of doctrine upon 
the subject, apparently explicit and definitive,must be given, Hare 
in no case expressly utters it. 

In fact, his “understanding,” to adopt such phraseology as he 
himself might have used in a similar case, his “understanding,” 
beset with prejudices, and trained in a presumptuous philosophy, 
refused to adopt or admit truths, which his higher and truer 
“reason,” in conjunction with his conscience, inclined and urged 
him to confess. His reason and conscience would have taught him 
the need of expiation for his sin, and made him welcome the doc- 
trine of a sinless Substitute, who was made sin for him, that he 
might be made the righteousness of God through him; but his 
biased and mistrained understanding refused to accept the doctrine 
of piacular sacrifice, and did violence to itself, and his whole 
inward man, by explaining away the doctrine of the substitution of 
Christ, the great and holy Mediator, as suffering the penalty of 
law instead of man. 

It will be necessary for us to show what was Hare’s view of 
sacrifice. On this point, too, he does not always express himself 
consistently. he truth, which was working at his heart and con- 
science, struggled with the notions which his understanding had 
embraced. When, for instance, in the “ Victory of Faith,” (p. 253,) 
he tell us that, in the humiliation and abasement of the Son of God, 
“the justice of God was won by the self-sacrifice of his love, to make 
a sacrifice of itself,’ we might easily suppose him to be an orthodox 
evangelical, using a novel mode of expression; but in the following 
quotation from the same volume, where he is evidently expressing 
his deliberate opinions, carefully and definitely, we find the dis- 
tinctive evangelical view wanting, and an incongruous doctrine 
present: 


“ One [way set before the Jews] was the way of sacrifice, by which expia- 
tion and atonement were to be made; and which was to be a type and sign 
of the slaying and offering up of the carnal will, the carnal nature to God.” 
—P. 156. 


Now this is precisely the theory of sacrifice which has been 
maintained in Germany with great ability, by Bahr; and which 
Maurice has adopted into his recent work on sacrifice. It makes 
the Jewish sacrifices to be no longer typical of the penal sufferings 
and death which Christ endured on behalf of sinners, but only of 
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his own self-sacrifice, which actuated his whole life, shining only 
with a peculiar transcendency in his death. It is true that with 
this typical purpose and central meaning of the sacrificial rites, 
Hare connects, as does also Bahr, a number of feelings appropriate 
to the occasions, and the offerings which were associated with the 
rite in the mind of the offerer, and some of which were specially 
appropriate to certain kinds of offering—as thank-offerings, sin- 
offerings, trespass-offerings, &c. (P. 157.) But most carefully 
does he exclude all direct and proper typical reference to the great 
Sacrifice on Calvary. Thus he takes out the very heart of the 
whole matter, and affords the clearest evidence that he was not an 
orthodox evangelical teacher. ‘To the same effect, in his sermon on 
the “ Unity of the Church,” he says, that “the lesson of the cross” 
was (he names, he intimates, no other) that men are “to draw nigh 
to God, not by this work or by that work, not by the sacrifice of this 
thing or that, but by the entire sacrifice and resignation of their 
whole being to the will of God.” In this way, “through Christ, and 
through him alone, they have power to approach to the one God and 
Father of all.” —Mission, &-c., p. 281. 

In the second volume of the “ Parish Sermons,” Hare has two 
sermons on critical texts. One, the eighteenth, is on 2 Cor. viii, 9: 
“For ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that though he was 
rich,” &c.; the other, the twentieth, on John xix, 30: “ When Jesus, 
therefore, had received the vinegar, he said, It ts finished.” In 
these sermons, had his creed been fully evangelical, it would have 
been impossible for him to have helped making some reference to 
the vicarious character of Christ’s sufferings; but there is no such 
reference. In the latter of these sermons, especially, we should 
have looked for evangelical doctrine. The doctrine which Hare 
preaches, however, is such as follows: 


“ All that he came to do by action had already been finisht. But... 
his great work was to be completed and made perfect, as every truly great 
work must be, by suffering. For no work can o really great unless it be 
against the course of the world, &c nor unless we manifest our own 
sense of its greatness, by our readiness to give up our own personal interests, and 
pleasures, and comforts, and to endure hardship, and pain, and bereavement, 
and death itself, for the sake of its accomplishment. Thus it was by losing his 
own life in every possible way——by the agony in the garden; by the flight and 
denial of those whom he had chosen out of the world to be his companions and 
friends; by the mockery and cruelty of those whom his goodness and purity 
rendered more bitter against him; by the frantic and murderous cries of the 
people, whom he had loaded with every earthly benefit, and whom he desired 
to crown with eternal blessings; and by the closing sufferings on the cross— 
that Jesus was to gain his own life, and the everlasting life of all who will believe 
in him. All this, then, the whole work of the redemption of mankind, does 
our Lord in the text declare to be finished.”—Pp. 388, 389. 
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This doctrine is, indeed, deplorably defective; and there is much 
more in the same strain in this sermon, in which, contrary to the 
tenor of some former quotations, the death of Christ is regarded as 
merely the crowning act of his life, displaying, as in a grand sym- 
bolic reality, that which had ever been the inner principle of his 
life, and having a moral power, in connexion with the grace of the 
Holy Ghost, to exercise a transforming influence upon the character 
and course of all who rightly regard it; “ becoming thus,” to quote 
Hare’s words, “the teeming parent of countless works of the same 
kind, the first in an endless chain that should girdle the earth, and 
stretch through all ages.” 

On the whole, we can come to no conclusion, but that Hare was 
decidedly non-evangelical on this grand doctrine of atonement, 
though we rejoice in believing that the faith of his heart was often 
better than the doctrine of his head. If we have seemed to labour 
this point, it has been because, in his own country, Hare is not 
unfrequently claimed by evangelical Church of England journals, 
(The Christian Observer and Church of England Quarterly, for 
example, ) as belonging to their party; is counted as such by many 
of the clergy of his own Church, and by other parties has been gen- 
erally held to occupy at least a doubtful position. His expressions, 
indeed, often approach to evangelical orthodoxy—he had strong 
sympathies in favour of the old-fashioned evangelical truths—but 
fundamentally and intellectually he was, we grieve to repeat, not 
orthodox in his evangelical creed. 

There exists an intimate connexion between the doctrine of a 
vicarious atonement for sin, and that of justification by faith. 
Hare, indeed, disbelieved the former, and yet, in a sense, believed 
the latter. But we must distinguish in what sense Christian faith, 
according to him, signifies a general persuasion of God’s good will 
to mar, as manifested in the incarnation, the life, and death of his 
Son. When a sinner becomes persuaded of this, his own attitude 
toward God becomes that of gratitude and trust ; his affections are set 
right ; and at the same time that the sinner thus trusts and believes 
in God the Father, through Christ, he becomes an actual recipient 
of his pardoning love, and of a growing influence of the Holy 
Spirit. He has put away his rebellion and his unbelief, and God at 
once puts away his anger. ‘The sinner is now justified; he is set 
right with God. From this time forth he is in process of sanctifi- 
cation. All this Hare seems to call the work of regeneration, nor 
does he draw the distinction anywhere, so far as we have noted it, 
between regeneration and sanctification. 

Such a doctrine is rather one of regeneration by faith, than of justi- 
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fication by faith, in the ordinary Protestant sense. Faith is supposed 
to bring the sinner into appropriate spiritual dispositions toward 
God, as his Maker, Judge, and Redeemer; and thereupon God is 
represented as sending down upon the sinner, both the light of his 
countenance and the hallowing influences of his Spirit. Faith, in 
fact, operates morally upon the believer, producing in him such a 
state of feeling as is congruous to the /‘ather’s purposes of love, and 
to the operation of the indwelling, hallowing Spirit. Whereas, 
according to the true Reformation doctrine, such as it is taught, for 
example, in the Homilies of the Church of England, justifying faith 
is understood to be exercised specifically in Christ, as by his death 
making expiation and satisfaction for the sinner’s guilt, or (to put 
the same idea in another light) in God’s covenant with mankind in 
Christ, as offering them pardon for the sake of Christ’s death; and 
this faith, whatever may be its congruity as a condition, is yet 
viewed merely as a condition of justification. 

Justification, again, according to the same doctrine, the doctrine 
of the Reformation, is viewed as a change, primarily and properly, 
not of disposition or principle on man’s part, but merely of relation, 
as “a relative, not areal, change,” to use the established phraseology. 
Only, coinstantaneously with this exercise of justifying faith on the 
part of the sinner, and the correspondent act of pardon or justifica- 
tion on the part of God, there is believed to be conveyed the special 
and covenanted gift of the Holy Ghost, whereby the sinner becomes 
“a new creature.” 

Hare talks much, indeed, about Christ as the sinner’s righteous- 
ness; but with him this seems to be but a compendious expression, 
which must be taken to signify, that the faith in the life, and especially 
in the death, of Christ, the Son of God,:is the origin of the sinner’s 
righteousness; and, further, that the righteousness of Christ, as the 
God-Man, becomes both the standard and source of the believer's 
growing righteousness ; or, in a word, that the righteousness which 
was manifested in Christ, as God-Incarnate, and the righteousness 
which is derived from him, constitute the only ground and source 
of righteousness to the sinner. Christ is thus his righteousness ; 
and his only trust and hope must be in that. In this sense, to quote 
Hare’s words, the believer is “ to seek, through faith, to be justified 
by the blood of Christ,” [that is, he is to be brought to right feel- 
ings toward God, and a sense of acceptance before him, through a 
contemplation of the love of God to man, particularly as shown in 
the death of Christ, the God-Man, for sinners,] “and casting off all 
pretensions to any righteousness of his own,” [as if his mere un- 
helped and isolated nature could bring forth righteousness,] he is 
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“to put on his perfect righteousness;” [that is, to gain, by his faith, 
and love, and the help of the Holy Spirit, a growing conformity to 
that righteousness of Christ, which is the standard of perfection for 
humanity. ]—Mission of the Comforter, p. 30, ef. 

It might be inferred from this, as was, in fact, the case, that Hare 
was no believer in instantaneous conversion or regeneration. A 
grand central fact not being presented as the one object for the faith 
of the penitent sinner to fix upon, and an act of hearty affiance in 
the blood of Christ as our expiatory sacrifice not being made the 
immediate condition of justification, and antecedent of regeneration, 
there is not the same critical hinge on which the whole work of sal- 
vation turns. The faith required is rather passive and receptive, 
than active and appropriating, and, therefore, the operation is less 
a matter of distinct consciousness, and the crisis less marked. A 
certain act of faith, a particular exercise of affiance, is not made 
epochal, vital, determinative. Faith is rather a disposition which is 
induced, a habit which is formed, and which respects the whole rev- 
elation of God in Christ. It does, indeed, view the death of Christ 
as the crowning act of his life, and that in which he most fully 
showed forth the nature and love of the Father, and as therefore 
demanding a more reverent and grateful regard than any other fact 
in the history of Christ; yet it does not look upon this event as 
standing toward the sin and guilt of mankind in a relation 
altogether peculiar and unique. ‘This habit of faith is therefore 
gradually acquired. ‘There is, indeed, a season of conviction and 
repentance, during which the habit of a grateful, confiding faith is 
but in process of formation; and when, in its darker character of 
guilty fear, this has passed away, through the prevalence of faith, 
there is then realized a “ peace and joy through believing,” and the 
abiding indwelling of the Holy Ghost; but still the seasons and ex- 
periences, thus distinguished, melt and pass into each other. In 
some souls, indeed, the crisis of conviction may be much keener 
than in others, and the contrast between the different stages and 
seasons more marked. ‘This, in a fine passage, Hare describes to 
have been the case with Luther, and to be ordinarily the experience 
of “spirits of a peculiar depth and earnestness.” “ ‘The conscience,” 
he says, “thus stirred and shaken, in its agony and bloody sweat, 
will often, for a while, reject all consolation, and is unable to dis- 
cern the angel coming to strengthen it through the thickness of the 
surrounding night.” But still this admission does not alter his 
view of the principles and process involved in justification and re- 
generation. Most strongly does he lay it down in his Parish Ser- 
mons, that those who assert “ that they received Christ at such or 
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such a moment, contradict our Lord’s declaration that the kingdom 
of God cometh not with observation.” We need scarcely add that 
in this point he agreed with Coleridge.* 

It is pleasing to find, notwithstanding Hare’s particular views on 
this point, two cases delightfully narrated in the first volume of his 
Parish Sermons, which are evidently instances of genuine conver- 
sion and of blessed religious experience, although the reflection of a 
hazy doctrine may be observed in the character of some portion of 
the experience in both instances. 

We know not whether it is much to the purpose to observe, that 
in one place, in his notes to the “ Mission of the Comforter,’ Hare 
seems disposed to defend, and almost to identify himself with, the 
“evangelicals,” any more than to note, on the contrary, that in his 
“Contest with Rome,” he aims against the same party a significant 
sneer at “ Exeter Hall,” and in another place, in the notes already 
named, tells Mr. Ward, that for him to boast as if he had damaged 
the reputation of Luther, when he has only hit certain peculiarities 
of the modern evangelicals, was much as if “ Thersites had boasted 
of having run his spear through Hector, because he had spit at his 
Lycian auxiliaries.” It is certain, that while Hare, with his large 
heart and devout feeling, saw much to agree with in the doctrine, 
spirit, and purpose of the evangelical Low Church party in the 
Church of England, there was also not a little in their creed, preju- 
dices, and tendencies, as a party, with which it could not be ex- 
pected that he would sympathize. We fear he did not sympathize 
with all in them which was sound and right; we feel sure, that some 
part of that which he must have disliked in them was wrong, the 
result of a narrow and somewhat superficial theology, for the most 
part highly Calvinistic and enthusiastically pre-millenarian, and of 
very defective knowledge and training in Biblical criticism.t 

Hare’s views on the subject of inspiration are the next, and the 
only other main point to which we shall refer. It is well known 
how lax were the teachings of Coleridge on this subject, and it is to 
be feared that Hare’s views differed from his rather in degree than 
in kind. Though we have not found reason for believing that Hare 
adopted, to the full extent, the views held by Coleridge, and many 
others of the same school, as to the power and authority of the 
intuitive reason, yet, on the whole, he is disposed to magnify the 
intuitive power and faculty of the soul in comparison with the capa- 

® See the “ Victory of Faith,” passim, but particularly the last sermon in the 
course; Mission of the Comforter, vol. ii, pp. 25, 30, 102-3, 106-7, 137, 608; 
“Parish Sermons,” vol. i, pp. 34, 35, 75, 76, 142, 449. 

+ Mission, &c., pp. 557, 731. Contest with Rome, p. 230. 
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bilities and functions of the understanding. This tendency natu- 
rally, if not inevitably, leads to the depression of the authority of 
the Bible, considered as an exact revelation and standard of object- 
ive truth. Its spirit, and the main purport of its teaching, are 
recognised by the reason as true and divine, and constrain the alle- 
giance of the conscience; but if salvation and sanctification were 
made to depend, in any important degree, upon the letter and pre- 
cise statements of the word of God, then the understanding, with 
its logical processes and discussions, would come to hold too im- 
portant a relation to the believer’s spiritual development. In fact, 
it will be seen at once, that a logical and systematic theology, con- 
stituted out of a number of definite objective truths, upon which a 
Christian must anchor his faith and hope, becomes a necessity, if 
the strict doctrine of inspiration, which holds every part of the word 
of God to be fully and exactly true, is maintained. ‘This doctrine, 
therefore, will not accord with the theology of those who make faith 
to be, to repeat the language we recently used, rather passive and 
receptive, than active and appropriating, and sanctification rather 
to be, from first to last, an unconscious spiritual process wrought by 
the progressive assimilation (so to speak) of certain grand ideas, 
than dependent, at any time, upon the hearty and active reception 
and appropriation of certain objective truths and distinct utterances 
of grace and love. Hare, indeed, as he admits more objectiveness 
into his theology of faith than most others of his school, seems, in 
like manner, to deal more reverently with the word of God. What- 
ever may have been his theory on the case, he was a diligent and 
loving student of the sacred text, and delighted himself in its explicit 
revelations of truth and promise. Still there are indications, that 
his views in regard to inspiration were far from sound. We do not 
find fault with his severe handling of the theory of verbal dictation ; 
for so it ought to be called, and not verbal inspiration; though we 
have a right to complain that he, as well as Maurice, follows Cole- 
ridge in ignoring any other view, as opposed to their own, besides 
this. But we do deplore, that while he denounces this theory 
as if it were the only one known in England, he nowhere conde- 
scends to even hint at the outline of a better. We are yet more 
concerned to observe, that in his “ Life of Sterling,” he refers to 
Coleridge’s “ Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit,” in such a way as, 
while no caveat is entered against any part of it, to intimate a 
general approval of its purport; and that, in consistency with this, 
he makes light, in his “Letter to the Editor of the English Re- 
view,” of such matters as discrepances in the Evangelists, “ which 
may, indeed, perplex those who cling to the vulgar notion of literal 
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inspiration; but, when we take a correcter view, are wholly imma- 
terial ;” adding that “the correction of our views on inspiration 
would remove a number of stumbling-blocks which now beset our 
students of theology, and which they cannot get over except by will- 
fully closing their eyes to them.” Yet, the very discrepance here 
specially referred to by Hare, (that found in the history of the 
Gergesene demoniac,) and which he agrees with Olshausen in con- 
sidering equally irreconcilable and “ immaterial,” is not admitted to 
be any real discrepance by Stier, an exegete uot inferior to Ols- 
hausen, and rated very high by Hare himself. No doubt it is to 
such a philosophy as that of Coleridge’s on the subject of inspira- 
tion, a philosophy borrowed, like most of Coleridge’s, from Ger- 
many, that Hare refers in his Preface to the “Mission of the 
Comforter,” when he says that in Germany the champions of the 
truth defend it, “not by shutting their eyes to its difficulties, and 
hooting at its adversaries, but by calmly refuting those adversa- 
ries, and solving the difficulties, with the help of weapons derived 
from a higher philology and philosophy.” We confess that we have 
met with nothing in all Hare’s writings to us so distressing as 
these passages on the subject of inspiration. 

Akin to his views on this subject are those which he seems to 
have held on the subject of miracles. Undoubtedly these, and the 
other external evidences of Christianity, were, by the Grotian 
school, insisted upon far too exclusively. Even Chalmers, also, has 
confessed, that at one time he placed too main a reliance on this 
branch of evidence. But Coleridge and his school place miracles 
too low by far, scarcely admitting them to have any importance 
whatever as evidence of the divinity of Christianity. They have 
authority, in Coleridge’s view, only as authenticated and accepted 
by the reason; they are not allowed to be the seal of God to the 
validity of the commission of those by whom they were wrought. 
How far Hare went along with Coleridge in this view we know not, 
but there is enough evidence to show that at least he shared in the 
general bias of his school.* 

Liberal as Hare was, he was a thorough Church of England man. 
He loved to preach upon the subject of her main festivals; and to 
trace the order of her services through the year as illustrating the 
life and offices of Christ. Indeed, as we remarked in a former 
article, the Anglican Church arrangements and formularies are 
peculiarly suited to the principles and predilections of the Broad 
Churchman, who dwells so fondly upon the life and human character 


® See “ Mission of the Comforter,” vol. ii, pp. 553, 564. “Guesses at Truth,” 
First Series, p. 385. 
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of our Lord, while he ordinarily avoids the theology of guilt. and 
ransom, of law and expiation, and, indeed, doctrinal theology in 
general. But, though a Church of England man, Hare was no 
believer in sacramental salvation in any form; which he speaks of 
as a doctrine of “magical powers and acts.” If our readers should 
sometimes, in consulting him, think his phraseology on the subject 
of baptism ambiguous, they will find by and by, that, at any rate, 
what he means is nothing like 'l'ractarianism. 

We feel that we have by no means done justice to this distin- 
guished writer. We could much more easily have managed, if he 
had been a man of less comprehensive cultivation, and less catholic 
sympathies. But it is hard to form, and harder still, within reason- 
able compass, to furnish a fair estimate of a man who seems to have 
been equally familiar with profane and with sacred studies, with an- 
cient and modern history and philosophy; with Fathers, Schoolmen, 
Mystics, Reformers, Puritan and Church of England divines, Ger- 
man Philosophy and Theology, and British Poetry and Literature ; 
who could criticise with equal ability a play or a metaphysical 
argument, an opera or a political treatise; who was an equally good 
judge of a fine old painting or a fine old folio; who had sympathies 
which linked him with all tendencies, tempers, and ages—only 
never with meanness or vice; who, in his theological writings, 
quoted, with almost equal relish, Tauler or Calvin, Andrewes or 
Leighton, Donne or Baxter, Matthew Henry or Neander, while, 
above all, he studied and honoured Luther and Coleridge; who 
now verges on Mysticism, then speaks out in the strong dialect 
of Lutheran evangelism; and again philosophizes in the spirit of 
Coleridge’s better and more genial vein; who here winds his way 
in brilliant allegory, and elsewhere writes in a practical style of 
unequalled pith and point. ‘Take him for all in all, he was, per- 
haps, the richest, freshest, and most genial among English writers 
of our time, on religious subjects; and, much as we regret his 
serious deficiencies on some vital points, yet we cannot but be 
thankful that, in his case, a soul of such various* and exquisite 
endowments was so deeply swayed by genuine and unsectarian 
piety. 

Yet it must not be forgotten in reading his writings, that Hare, 
with all his excellences and accomplishments, with all his wisdom 
and eloquence, and Christian feeling, was seriously defective in 
his views of those doctrines which constitute the very heart of 
Christianity. Strength of intellect was his; yet was his mind not 
so strong as his spirit was genial, nor was his insight so profound 
as his apprehension was quick and subtile. His perception of 
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analogies and harmonies was wonderfully quick, because sedulously, 
we might almost say, passionately, cultured; but for a philosopher, 
and theologian especially, the faculty of perceiving and discrim- 
inating differences is not less necessary. ‘This faculty Hare seems 
to have cultivated with little diligence; hence the incautious and 
indiscriminating praise which he has bestowed upon such writers as 
Coleridge and Maurice, not to refer to certain German philosophers 
and theologians of a very dubious character. That Hare, by his 
writings, has been a benefactor to his race, is not to be doubted, at 
least by us; but, at the same time, it must be acknowledged that he 
has added weight and authority to opinions, to writers, and to a school 
of theology, from which great and vital danger is to feared to the 
best interests of Protestants. Perhaps, between the prevalence of 
semi-Popery, on the one hand, and an uncritical and narrow evan- 
gelism on the other, with neology, unchecked and unanswered by 
either party, but making its inroads upon both, we should rather 
be thankful than surprised that the Broad-Church school, heterodox 
as are many of its tendencies, has attained to its present influence 
and development in the Anglican Church. We trust it will foree 
Tractarianism to give up its blind hold of tradition, and the evan- 
gelical school to apply themselves to a profound and critical study 
of Scripture and theology. But, in any case, it is a thing to be 
noted, how rapidly this school has advanced in power and public 
influence during the last twelve months. Had Hare been living 
now, he might have found organs easily, in which to express his 
views. Both the great English Quarterlies may now be con- 
sidered Broad Church, besides minor magazines and reviews. A 
strange amalgam the party seems to be, of semi-infidelity, High 
Churchism, social benevolence, and real religious liberality and 
zeal, not without some considerable leaven, here and there, of evan- 
gelical truth and feeling. Out of it will come forth good and evil, 
not a little. Meanwhile, let the orthodox watch it, in a spirit at 
once wary and liberal; equally ready to learn from what is good 
and to contend against what is evil. Assured we are that the 
noblest and best of the party has gone from the strife of time 
to a peaceful land of truth and love. Had he lived longer, he might 
have receded more and more from his friends; and have still more 
fully outgrown the anti-evangelical prejudices and tendencies of the 
philosophy to which he had addicted himself. 
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Arr. I1L—THE CHINESE LANGUAGE SPOKEN AT FUH CHAU. 
BY REV. M. C. WHITE, M. D. 


Tn Chinese language is, in theory, a language of monosyllables ; 
but, owing to the paucity of distinct syllables, two monosytiabic words 
having, in the language of books, the same signification, are often 
joined together in the spoken language to represené a single idea. 
Other varieties of compound words are used to express ideas which, 
in other languages, are represented by a simple word. Some words 
which are generally regarded as monosyllables, contain two or more 
vowel sounds, which are pronounced so distinct and separate as to 
constitute real dissyllables, as, kiang, hiong, sieu, which are pro- 
nounced ki-ang, hi-ong, si-eu. 

There are in the Fuh Chau dialect but ten vowel sounds, and they 
are generally reckoned as only nine, and the elementary consonant 
sounds are only ten, hence the number of syllables must also be 
small. Many combinations of consonants found in other languages 
are unknown to the Chinese, and the structure of their language is 
unfavourable to the formation of many polysyllabic words. ‘l’o com- 
pensate for these restrictions upon the formation of words, they have 
adopted the use of a variety of tones to distinguish ideas expressed 
by what we should call the same word. 

The tones used in different dialects vary both in their number and 
intonation. 

In the court dialect, spoken at the Capital, and by public offi- 
cers in all parts of the empire, there are five tones. In the Tiechu 
dialect there are said to be nine tones. In the several dialects 
spoken at Canton, Amoy, and Fuh Chau, there are reckoned eight 
tones; but in the Fuh Chau dialect there are really but seven 
tones, for the second and sixth are identical, and in their books, 
the words referred to these two tones are all arranged under the 
second. 

In the Fuh Chau dialect there is a native work, called the Book of 
Eight Tones, and Thirty-six Mother Characters. In this book 
all the characters in common use are systematically arranged, 
according to their sounds. Three of the mother characters are 
mere duplicates, and are not used in the body of the work. All the 
syllabic sounds of this dialect are, therefore, arranged in thirty-three 
genera, under mother characters, having the same final sound as the 
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characters arranged under them. Each genus (containing the same 
final sound) is again divided into fifteen classes, in reference to the 
initial sounds with which they are severally connected. 

The Chinese have not carried their analysis of vocal sounds to 
the nice elementary distinctions recognised in Western languages ; 
but each simple word is divided by their analysis into two parts: 
a final part, or “mother sound,” which gives body to the word, and 
a “leading part,” or initial sound. 

The initial sound consists of a single consonant, or of two conso- 
nants combined, but no vowel ever acts as the “/eading part,” or 
initial.* 

The final part, or “mother sound,” consists, essentially, of a 
vowel or vowels, followed, in some words, by a single consonant, 
but never by two consonants. Ng, which is found at the end of 
many Chinese words, represents, as in English, but a single element- 
ary consonant sound, unlike either n or g when used alone, and not 
compounded of the sounds of x and g combined. This is a distinct 
elementary sound, and is used both at the beginning and end of 
Chinese words. This consonant sound, which we represent by ng, 
is one of the initials, and in some cases it is used alone, without the 
addition of a final, but only as a prefix to other words, giving them 
a negative signification; as, ho®, good; ng’-hod’, bad; k'd®, to depart ; 
ng’-k"°, will not depart. 

Fach class of syllables is again sub-divided, according to the dis- 
tinctions introduced by the tones. 

The thirty-three final sounds, multiplied by the fifteen inztial 
sounds, give four hundred and ninety-five primary syllables. These 
again, multiplied by the seven tones in actual use, give three thou- 
sand four hundred and sixty-five different monosyllabic words, 
which may be distinguished by the ear; to which may be added the 
semi-vocal initial, ng, used in a single tone without a final, as men- 
tioned above. 

Though there are in theory this number of simple words, many 
of them are distinguished from others by very slight shades of dif- 
ference, and there are (so far as known to the writer) only sixteen 
hundred and forty-four in actual use. 

To supply the defect which this paucity of words occasions in the 
spoken language, two or more words are frequently combined into 
one, to express a single idea. This practice is so common, that the 


* One of the (so called) initials has merely the force of the Greek spiritus 
lenis, and denotes the absence of any initial consonant, in which case the word 
begins with the vowel of the final or “ mother sound.” 
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dialect of Fuh Chau has become, to a great extent, a language of 
polysyllables. 

The statement sometimes put forth, that there are hundreds of 
characters expressing different ideas, which are all pronounced 
exactly alike, refers only to the written language as read; and even 
in the language as read the number of set phrases and the peculiar 
collocation of words give a good degree of definiteness to the lan- 
guage. ‘There is but little more difficulty in understanding the idea 
intended, than we experience when we hear an English book read, 
in which occur such words as right, rite, write, and wright, or 
cleave, to split, and cleave, to adhere. It is true, however, that such 
equivocal words are more numerous in Chinese than in English. 

In the different provinces, and in different districts of the same 
province, the reading sounds of the characters differ in the same 
manner as the Arabic figures are differently pronounced by the 
various nations of Europe. ‘The spoken dialects also differ widely 
from the reading dialects of the same localities. 

In general, the spoken dialects are more diffuse than the written 
language, which is common to all parts of the empire. ‘This results, 
in the main, from the frequent necessity of using two words of sim- 
ilar meaning, or, more properly, a dissyllable, to express an idea 
definitely, when a single written character or word is all that is 
required. 

The spoken languages being more diffuse, and differing in style 
from the written language, they have adopted, in several dialects, a 
system of writing the spoken dialects, by borrowing from the general 
written language a few common characters, which they use chiefly 
as phonetics, to represent the sounds of the spoken language. These 
characters are thus used without reference to their signification in 
the classical writings which have been handed down from the remote 
ages of antiquity. 

This is the common system of mercantile and epistolary writing 
adopted by persons of limited education, and can only be understood 
by persons speaking the same dialect, while the style of writing in 
use among professed literary men, is understood alike by the literati 
of all parts of the empire. 

The system of znztzals and finals used in the “ Book of Eight 
Tones,” referred to above, would, if used for that purpose, form (in 
connection with the tonal marks) a complete alphabet for the Fuh 
Chau dialect. They have been so used by missionaries for writing 
colloquial phrases, in their private study of the language. Three 
of the gospels have been written out in this manner by Chinese 
teachers in the employment of missionaries. 
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Books written in this style can be read with the same facility 
as alphabetic writing of other languages, and are a great aid in 
learning the colloquial, though no books have been printed in this 
style, and the initials and finals have never been used in this man- 
ner in native books. 

To foreigners learning the Fuh Chau dialect, a thorough knowledge 
of this system of inztzals and finals, and the eight tones, is of 
great importance. 

The student should constantly refer the pronunciation of every 
word to its place in this system, till he can analyze each spoken 
word, giving its proper initial and Jinal, and point out its proper 
tone as readily as he can spell any word in his mother tongue. 

Slight variations in the pronunciation of Chinese words are 
noticed among different Chinese teachers. When, therefore, Chinese 
words are represented by the letters of the English alphabet, (which 
are written more readily than the Chinese inthiols and finals,) the 
student refers at once to the sounds of the corresponding initials 
and finals, as he has learned them from his teacher. 

The letters of the English alphabet, when used in the following 
pages to represent Chinese sounds, are to be pronounced as follows: 


I.—Consonant SounpDs. 

1. Ch, having the same sound as in church. 

2. Ch’, ch with the same sound as above, followed by an addi- 
tional h, which is represented, in such cases, by the Greek spiritus 
asper, (‘.) 

3. H, having its own proper sound, as in hand, at the beginning 
of words, while at the end of words (where it occurs only i in the 
fourth and eighth tones) it denotes simply an abrupt closing of the 
vocal organs, without the formation of any distinct sound. When 
the sound of h follows ch, p, or ¢, it is, for convenience, represented 
by the spiritus asper, (‘.) 

. K has its own proper sound, as in king. 

. K', k followed by a distinct sound of h. 

3. L, as in English words. 

. M, as in English words. 
. N, as in English words. 

Ng as in sing, both at the beginning and end of words. It 
often requires great care to enunciate this sound correctly at the 
beginning of words. 

10. P, as in park, parade. 

11. P', p followed by the distinct sound of h. 

12. §, as in same. 
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13. T, as in tame, till. 

14. ‘I’, t followed by h, each letter retaining its own proper sound. 

The preceding are the consonant sounds found in the Fuh Chau 
initials, but it will be seen that there are, in reality, only ten ele- 
mentary consonants, viz.: Ch, H, K, L, M, N, Ng, P, 8, 'T. 

The spiritus asper, (‘,) which is equivalent to h, being used to 
avoid confounding ph with the sound of f, and ¢h with th in thin 
or then, and to show that it is never silent in any combination. 


Il.—Vowets. There are nine distinct vowel sounds, viz. : 

1. a, as in far, father. 

2. e, as in they, prey, but when followed by ng its sound is nearly 
as short as in met. 

3. é, like the flat sound in there, or like a in care. 

4. é, pronounced nearly like e in her, or 7 in bird, but more open, 
and spoken deeper in the throat. 

5. i, as in machine, but frequently like 7 in pin, if the word ends 
with a consonant. 

6. 0, as in note, report. 

7. 0, like o in for, cord, lord. 

8. u, like oo in school; but if the word ends with A or ng, the 
sound is like that of w in bull. The distinction, if any, between the 
sound of uv in these two forms of Chinese words is unimportant in 
practice, and too slight to be noted by any diacritical marks. <At 
the beginning of words, when followed by another vowel, it has the 
force of w in English words. 

9. u has the French sound of ii, as in Viine. This is a sound 
between those of e and oo. When two vowels come together in the 
same word, each vowel retains its own sound. There are no silent 
letters employed in this system. 


IlI.—Toners. Figures raised above the line, at the end of words, 
are used to distinguish the tones. 


Norr.—This system of orthography is substantially that known as the system 
of Sir William Jones, used for Romanizing the languages of India, the Pacific 
Islands, and the languages of the North American Indians. Some have desired 
to embrace the sounds, used in all the dialects of China, in one system, distin- 
guishing them by separate letters, or by diacritical marks, so that each letter 
shall have a uniform sound in every dialect for which it is used. Such strict 
uniformity would require the use of several diacritical marks on letters where 
they are not needed, when, as in the plan here adopted, slight modifications are 
allowed in each dialect. The sounds of the letters, as here given, is nearly 
identical with the system used in writing the language spoken at the Sandwich 
Islands, 
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TABLE OF FINALS AND INITIALS, WITH THEIR NAMES, AND 
THEIR ALPHABETIC VALUE IN ROMAN LETTERS. 


Ch'ung 
Hua 
Hiong 
Ch'iu 
Sang 
Kai 
Ka 
Ping 


Huang 


THIRTY-THREE FINALS. 


ung 
ua 
iong 
iu 


ang 





FIFTEEN INITIALS. 
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Liu 


2* Pieng 


Kiu 
K'e® 
Té 

Pd 
T'a 
Cheng 


Nih® 


KO Ssié 
Sa 
Pue 


Ku 


Siang 
Ch'oi 
Ch’é 


SSSA 


WY 
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Eng 


Mung*® 
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4 I lene’ I § Ngi? 
Kia Ch‘oh* 


uong Vai Hi 


} 
A . oo r 
pili ui | 838t Keu 


eV Kee ieu 


Norr.—The twelfth and sixteenth finals are regarded by some teachers as 
having the same alphabetic sound, (the initial consonant, of course, is ex- 
cepted,) but most persons observe the distinction given in the table. The char- 
acters arranged under the twenty-fifth final are pronounced by many persons 
residing within the walls of Fuh Chau, like those under the twenty-third, The 
vowel of the eighth final is pronounced by some teachers like the sound of ¢ in 
machine, while others give it the sound of i as in pin. The vowel of the fourteenth 
final ia pronounced by some like e in met, and by others like e in they. The 
thirty-third final has a peculiarly clear and ringing sound, and at once reminds 
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Kuong 
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a person of the croak of a frog. 
The thirteen#h initial sound is, in one instance, used alone without any final 
or vowel sound following it. It is used only in the seventh tone, and merely as 


a negative prefix to other words. 
The primary syllables formed by joining each initial with all the finals, will be 
seen in the following table. 


¢ Accented on the vowel before the last. 


© Accented on the second vowel. 
t The eleventh initial denotes merely the absence of initial sound. 
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ne,qo 
1en,yo 
BLO 
Suo1,yo 
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onsu 
nesu 
Sug3u 
13u 
Zu03u 
Sun3u 


nou 


nos 
ens 
BIS 
Zuors 
Qs 
108 
Suvis 
91s 
Qus 
Qs 
ens 
ues 


Bugs 


neyo 

renyo 

BIyo 

Sueryo 

yo 

1oyo 

Buviyo 

ery 

Quy 

eq 

onyo 

neu = neyo 
Sugu Sugyo 
tyo 

Suoyo 
Sanyo 


noryo 


no,d 
1en,d 
vid 
Suot1,d 
9d 
10,d 
Suid 
er,d 
gud 
9d 
on,d 
nv,d 
3u9,d 
id 
3uo,d 
Zan,d 


not,d 


ned 
tend 
wid 
Sued 
ed 
tod 
Sueid 
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Each of the syllables in the preceding tables is susceptible of 
seven variations of the tone in which it is enunciated. Some of the 
tones affect the orthography, while others do not. Under each word 
thus formed may be arranged several characters having independent 
signifieations; and thus it happens that a single word in the spoken 
language is made the symbol to express a number of ideas essen- 
tially different from each other. 


CHINESE TONEs. 

The greatest obstacle to the acquisition of the spoken dialects or 
languages of China, is the peculiar application of the tones, which 
distinguish words having otherwise the same orthography. It is 
believed that the ¢ones are not in themselves very difficult, but as 
they are absolutely essential to the spoken language, and require 
constant attention to nice distinctions, which are never noticed in 
other languages, they demand all the attention the student can 
bestow, to remember always the proper tone of each word, and to 
enunciate it correctly in speaking. 

In English, various tones or inflections of the voice are used to 
give force and animation to language; but in Chinese, the tone is 
an essential part of the word in all circumstances; while rhetorical 
effect is given to discourse by accentuation, rapidity or slowness of 
utterance, and peculiarities of manner, as well as varieties of pitch 
of the voice, and gesticulation. 

Much has been written in regard to the tones, and some discrep- 
ance will be found in the statements of different writers, caused, 
principally, by the differences in tones of the same name in the sev- 
eral dialects with which the different writers were acquainted. 

It is generally believed that the system of tones was invented to 
compensate for the paucity of syllables, or single words, in the 
spoken languages, or dialects, of the numerous kingdoms of Eastern 
Asia, which have long since been consolidated into the one vast em- 
pire of China. 

What was the condition of the spoken languages of China previous 
to the adoption of the present system of writing, we have no means 
of learning, except from the structure of their written language, and 
their ancient poetry. 

The general rules of poetry, derived from the Confucian classics, 
have been fixed and unchanging for more than twenty centuries. 

In poetical composition the words are arranged in reference to 
their tones, of which, for poetical purposes, there are reckoned but 
two classes or distinctions. 

The poetical division of tones is into Pie ping’ siang, smooth 
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tone or tones; and Kit cha‘ siang, oblique, or harsh tone or 
tones; (for these terms may be taken either as singular or plural.) 
These being the only distinctions, in regard to tone, which it is 
necessary to observe in poetical composition, it is not improbable 
that there were only two tones in use when the ancient classics were 
written, or at least in the early ages, when the poetic standards were 
fixed. 

The universal study of the ancient classics, and the observance 
of the ancient standards of poetical composition, secure a pretty gen- 
eral uniformity in the division of the characters into ping’, or smooth 
toned, and cha‘, or harsh toned characters, though the subordinate 
divisions in these two classes of tones are by no means uniform in 
the different dialects. 

The Nanking, or court dialect, has five tones, viz.: two ping®, or 
smooth tones, and three cha‘, or harsh tones; though it is stated 
that there was originally but one smooth, or even tone. 

The names which now distinguish the ping® tones, viz.: LPH 
siong? ping? siang, primary smooth tone; and aS A ha? ping? 
siang, secondary smooth tone, are thought, by Chinese writers, to 
have arisen from having the characters arranged under the ping’ 
tone, placed in two volumes; the first volume (as is customary with 
any work) marked [-. siong?, or first, and the latter volume marked 

» ha’, or /ast, ‘These distinctions, which originally related to the 
volumes of the book, having been afterward referred to a distinction 
of two ping’ tones. This view is still further supported by the fact 
that, while characters referred to the smooth tones in the court dia- 
lect, are also referred to what are called smooth tones in the several 
local dialects, yet many characters referred to what is called a pri- 
mary smooth tone in one dialect, are placed in the secondary smooth 
tone in another dialect, and vice versa. 

The chat tones, of which there are three in the court dialect, 
called Le siong® siang, high tone ; $F: viz k'éii’ siang, diminish- 
ing tone; and A ih® siang, entering, or abrupt tone, as they are 
now found in the dictionaries of the general language, or court dia- 
lect, are each again sub-divided, in many of the local dialects, (as the 
even tone has been in all dialects,) into primary high, diminishing, 
and abrupt, and secondary high, diminishing, and abrupt tones. 

When all the tones now enumerated are arranged together, the 
Law siong? siang, primary tones, are always arranged before the 
nO: ha? siang, or secondary tones, as follows, viz. : 

FourtH Serizs, Vou. VIIL.—23 
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1. I Pie siong’ ping’ siang; primary smooth tone. 
ot . . . F " 
2. kL I Re siong’ siong* siang ; primary high tone. 
xfs . osm 8 . o +9 0 ae 
a bee siong’ k'eui’ siang ; primary diminishing tone. 
. I N= siong? ih® siang ; primary abrupt tone. 


pix ha* ping’ siang; secondary smooth tone. 


. Is 
ot : . . 
. fs bt Re ha’ siong’ siang ; secondary high tone. 


oy ™ 


A pee ha’ k‘éii’ siang ; secondary diminishing tone. 
> PA ha* ih’ siang; secondary abrupt tone. 


This translation of the Chinese names of the tones, though not 
the one usually given, is admitted by the original, and gives a better 
idea of their nature than a more literal translation. ‘lhe names of 
the tones, as given above, are common to various dialects, but they 
do not represent the same qualities of voice, or sound, in the differ- 
ent dialects; that is, tones bearing the same names are often essen- 
tially different in different dialects. 

The number of tones in actual use, varies also in different districts. 
In several dialects, there are reckoned eight tones, as given above, 
while in the Fuh Chau dialect, only seven are in actual use, and in 
the Tiechu dialect there are said to be nine tones. In the spoken 
language of Canton there are ten tones, but in reading, only eight. 
The names applied to the tones give but an imperfect idea of their 
nature, and, in general, it would be as well to designate them as 
first, second, &c., tones, as to employ the names they bear in Chi- 
nese books. 

Description of Tones in the Fuh Chau Dialect.—The first, or 
primary smooth tone, called siong® ping®, is a uniform even sound, 
enunciated a little above the ordinary speaking key, but neither ele- 
vated nor depressed, from the commencement to the close of the 
word. It is, in this respect, like the enunciation of a note in music; 
it may, therefore, be called the singing tone, or the musical mono- 
tone. 

The second, or primary high tone, called siong? siong?, is enunci- 
ated in the ordinary speaking key, and the voice usually falls a note 
at the close, as at the end of a sentence in unimpassioned discourse. 
In connected discourse, however, the second tone is sustained, and 
turns upward, like the vanishing stress of unaccented words in com- 
mon conversation. In attempting to pronounce the letters a-e, we 
notice that e is pronounced either a note higher, or lower, than a. 
So, also, if we take the pains to listen attentively when a alone is 
pronounced, we shall notice that it has its ending, or vanishing move- 
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ment, turned upward one note; or, if spoken like the close of a sen- 
tence, where the voice falls in the usual way, we shall perceive that 
the vanishing movement of a turns downward one note. This is 
exactly the variety of enunciation, distinguished by the second, or 
siong? siong* tone in this dialect. 

The third, or primary diminishing tone, called siong* k'éii3, is 
what elocutionists call the rising third, and is heard in English on 
the emphatic word in a direct question, as, “Does it rain?’ where 
the voice turns upward, through the interval of two notes of the 
octave. 

The fourth, or primary abrupt tone, called siong? ih’, turns the 
voice upward through the same interval as the third tone ; but it 
terminates abruptly, as though the voice was suddenly interrupted 
in an effort to pronounce a final h. In words which, in other tones, 
end in ng, the abrupt close of the fourth tone sounds somewhat like 
a suppressed, or half-uttered k, but the clicking sound of the k is 
not heard. If a person should attempt to ask the question, “ Can 
you open the lock ?” and be suddenly stopped before enunciating 
the final clicking sound of the k, he would give to the last word the 
primary abrupt tone. 

The fifth, or secondary smooth tone, called ha? ping®, is a quick, 
forcible enunciation, commencing about two notes above the ordinary 
key, and suddenly dropping down, at the close, to the key note. It 
is what is called by elocutionists the falling third, and, when em- 
phatic, the falling fifth. It is sometimes called the scolding tone. 
It is heard in a petulant enunciation of the emphatic words in the 
sentence, “No/ I'll do no such thing.” 

The sixth tone is identical with the second, and no words are 
arranged under it; that is, no secondary high, or rising tone, has yet 
been invented in this dialect. 

The seventh, or secondary diminishing tone, called ha? k'éii, is a 
guttural downward circumflex. It is, in English, expressive of pe- 
culiar emphasis, frequently indicating rebuke, scorn, or contempt, as, 


“‘Whence, and what art thou, execrable shape ? 
. Back to thy punishment, 
False fugitwe.” 


“You wrong me every way; you wrong me, Brutus.” 


The words very many, if spoken with forcible emphasis, would 
also exhibit the tone under consideration. 

This is probably the most difficult tone in the language to cnun- 
ciate correctly, under all circumstances. 
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The eighth, or secondary abrupt tone, called ha? ih®, closes 
abruptly, like the fourth tone, but differs from it by being enunci- 
ated on a uniform pitch, a little above the ordinary key. The eighth 
tone is an abrupt termination of the first tone, in the same manner 
as the fourth tone is an abrupt termination of the third. 

The tones affect only that part of the word known as the final, 
while the znitial remains unaffected by the tone. 

In the table, pages 366, 367, the finals are given with the modifi- 
cations produced by the tones. If each initial consonant is suc- 
cessively prefixed to all the forms in the table, there will be obtained 
all the separate words, or distinct syllables, found in the language. 
We have placed at the head of the table, the initial eng, which de- 
notes merely the absence of any initial consonant, as this gives the 
simplest form of all the finals through each tone. The student will 
see, from the table at pages 358, 359, how each znztial is success- 
ively united with all the finals, and in the table, pages 366, 367, 
how each final, whether joined to an initial or otherwise, is modified 
by the tones. In the table, the vowels printed in italics are accented ; 
in all other cases the first vowel in a word takes the accent. This 
accentuation of the vowels is uniform, and should be thoroughly 
learned from the table. The accented vowels are not marked in 
other parts of this article. Besides the final syllables in the table, 
the semi-vocal mg is used in the seventh tone, without a vowel or 
any other addition. With this addition there are sixty-one inde- 
pendent final syllables, which may be arranged in alphabetical order, 
as follows: 


a, aé, aéh, aéng, ah, ai, aih, aing, aiu, ang, au, auh, aung, e, d, é, eh, éh, 
eng, éng, eu, éii, éiih, éiing, i, ia, iah, iang, ie, ieh, ieng, ieu, ih, ing, ioh, iong, 
iu, ng, 0, 0, oe, oh, oi, Oi, ong, u, ii, ua, uah, uai, uang, ue, uh, iih, ui, ung, 
ing, uo, tid, uoh, uong. 


If we add the forms produced by prefixing the initial consonants, 
we shall obtain nine hundred and one syllables, or simple words, 
capable of being distinguished by the mode of spelling them with 
Roman letters. Some of these forms, it will be noticed, are pro- 
duced by changes in orthography, required by the tones. ‘The entire 
number of forms obtained by all the changes produced by the tones, 
is three thousand four hundred and sixty-six words, which can be 
distinguished by the ear. Some of these are distinguished with 
difficulty, and (as nearly as is known) only one thousand six hun- 
dred and forty-four of these monosyllabic words are in actual use in 
the spoken language ; while in the Tonic Dictionary, or Paih Ing, 
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only one thousand six hundred and twenty of these sounds have 
characters arranged under them. 

To compensate for this paucity of monosyllables, two or more are 
often united together, forming real polysyllables, to express single 
ideas. By this means the number of words is increased to several 
thousands, and, as regards its richness and variety of expression, 
this dialect is but little inferior to many alphabetic languages. 

It will be seen in the table, that the orthography of some words is 
changed, as they are declined through the different tones. In rapid 
speaking, words in the third and seventh tones are but slightly dis- 
tinguishable from the first tone; and in such cases the orthography 
reverts toward the form of the corresponding word in the first tone. 
Yet when spoken deliberately, the tones are readily distinguished, 
and the orthography varies with the tones, as shown in the table. 


Nowns. 

Nouns, like other Chinese words, are incapable of inflexion. 
Gender, number, person, and case, are determined either by the ad- 
dition of other words, or by the position a word occupies in the 
sentence. 

Case.—The subject nominative precedes, and the predicate nom- 
inative follows the verb, as in English. The accusative case is 
placed after transitive verbs and prepositions, and is only distin- 
guished by its position in a sentence. But in many instances, the 
accusative precedes the verb in the imperative mood, as chii pong? 
chii-ka°, book place book-case; that is, place the book in the book- 
case. This construction is very common, though not always adopted. 

The dative and ablative cases are often used without any distin- 
guishing mark, though they are sometimes preceded by a preposition. 
The genitive case of nouns is formed by adding ki’, his, hers, its, or 
theirs, after the noun, as sung’ ki néng®, ship’s men ; that is, sailors, or 
boatmen ; Tiing kuoh‘ ki’ néng’, Central kingdom’s men; that is, Chi- 
namen. The genitive is often followed by the name of the thing pos- 
sessed, without any intervening word, as sung’ néng’, boatmen, sailors ; 
Tiing kuoh‘ néng®, men of China; Kuoh* ho’, nation’s title, or national 
title. But in such cases, the noun in the genitive may generally be 
regarded as an adjective, qualifying the following noun. 

Gender.—The gender of nouns is indicated by words denoting 
male and female, either directly or indirectly, as nang, male; and 
nii?, for female. These are general terms, applicable to any living 
beings, and are placed before the nouns which they qualify. These 
terms are but seldom used in speaking; they belong more properly 
to the written language. 
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Vv 


In common conversation, mo*, signifying mother, and kéuh‘, to de- 
note the male, are employed after nouns, to distinguish the gender of 
all the lower animals, including birds and insects ; as iong® mo’, the fe- 
male goat ; iong® kéiih*, the male goat. For human beings, nii? ing’ is 
used for woman, in the most genteel society; but the common terms for 
man and woman are derived froma singular circumstance in the history 
of the ancient kingdom of U®-chii, of which Fuh Chau was the capital. 

The kingdom of U*-chii was subjugated by the Tong’ dynasty, and 
tradition says, that all the men were destroyed, and that the women 
were compelled to become the wives of their captors, (called ‘Tong’ 
men,) who immediately occupied the kingdom of U*-chu, which, 
thereafter, became a part of the great Chinese empire. In memory 
of this circumstance, to the present day, the women of Fuh Chau 
are usually called Chii niong®, or Chii niong® néng® ; that is, Chui ladies, 
retaining a part of their ancient name. Girls are called Chi: nie- . 
kiang®; that is, Chi children. On the other hand, the men are called 
Tong®pud néng®, or Tong® men, and boys are called ‘long'pud nie- 


g", 
kiang®, or Tong'puo kiang?; that is, ‘long’ children. The shorter 
term, ‘l'ong®puo, is often used to signify husband. <A teacher, or 
any literary man, is called sieng sang, while a literary lady is called 
sieng sang niong®. ‘There are also other terms descriptive of the 
various human relations, some of which are essentially masculine, 


and others essentially feminine; as, 


Huang’kiang’, foreigner. Huang po’" foreign lady. 

Ho’, father. Mu’, mother. 

Nong’pa’, papa. Nong’né*, mamma. 

Tong*pud kiang’, son. Chii niekiang’, daughter. 

Hiang tie’, brother. Chia*moe’, sister. 
Neng‘né’, nurse. 

Hiang, elder brother. Chia’, elder sister. 

Tie’, younger brother. Moe’, younger sister. 


Number.—In the Chinese language, both written and spoken, 
there is often much vagueness in regard to the number of nouns. 

The singular can only be indicated definitely by being preceded 
or followed by the numeral for one. The plural is denoted by the 
connexion of words in the sentence, or by the addition of teng’, de- 
noting a class, or collection of individuals. Sometimes the plural 
is formed by repeating the noun, as néng® néng®, man by man, or 
men generally. 

CLASSIFYING Nouns. 


These are analogous to what are called, in English, collective 
nouns ; a8 flock, drove, herd, pair. These and many others of the 
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same character are found among the Chinese classifying nouns. 
But the greater part of the Chinese classifiers (as these nouns are 
commonly called) relate to individual things, and become plural saly, 
when preceded by a numeral greater than one; as, a piece of wood; 
a fibre of silk; a blade of grass; a stalk of grain; a kernel of corn; 
a grain of sand; a head of cabbage; a sprig of mint; a loaf of 
bread; a block of marble, &c. While in English comparatively 
few nouns have classifiers of this kind used with them, both in the 
singular and plural numbers, in the Fuh Chau Chinese every noun 
has its appropriate classifier attached to it, in almost every case 
where it is preceded by a numeral. 

Generally several nouns have the same classifier, but when the 
same vocal sound is used as the names of different objects, the dif- 
ferent classifiers that are used clearly distinguish them. 

In the written language the numeral can frequently be joined to 
the noun without the classifier, but this usage is seldom or never 
admissible in the spoken language. 

If we say in English two piece men, as the Chinese do when 
speaking English in the Chinese idiom, it sounds no more uncouth 
to us than lang’ néng’ (literally two men) does to the Chinese, who 
say lang’ ka? néng®, for two men, using the classifier ka? between 
the adjective lang’, two, and the noun néng®, men. The combina- 
tions, a flock of tongs, a drove of weights, a kernel of twine, a sprig 
of land, would sound no more uncouth in English, than correspond- 
ing errors in the use of Chinese classifiers; and as very few Chinese 
nouns can be used without their classifiers, early attention to the 
proper use of this class of words is of great importance. Kéng, a 
day’s work, is used without a classifier, and perhaps some others. 
The round numbers for twenty, thirty, forty, &c., one hundred, two 
hundred, one thousand, one myriad, &c., can be used before many 
nouns without classifiers; but these are rare exceptions to the rule, 
that Every noun must be accompanied by its appropriate classi- 
fier, when taking a numeral adjective before it. 

The classifiers are called uah* che’, living words; because they 
give life and precision to discourse. ‘Two nouns, differing greatly 
in signification, though pronounced exactly alike, may be read- 
ily distinguished by the different classifiers with which they are 
joined in discourse ; as, siid® kud* ua’, a phrase of speech; and suo® 
hoh* ua’, a scroll of painting; the word ua’, meaning discourse in 
one case, and painting in the other, being rendered perfectly defi- 
nite by the classifying nouns with which it is joined in the two 
eases. ‘T'iu°, plain silk cloth, and tiu’, a wardrobe, or cupboard, are 
distinguished in a similar manner, for we say, siid® ka* tiu®, one frame 
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wardrobe ; but siid® peh‘ tiu’, one web of silk; or, siid° toi’ tiu®, a small 
piece of silk goods. It is thus that these living words give clear- 
ness and precision to discourse.* 


Compounp Nouns. 

Two or more words are often united to describe an object which 
has no simple name. ‘They form regular compound nouns, and are 
of frequent occurrence. Kiang’, a child, or a small specimen of any 
object named, is often affixed to nouns to form compounds; as, 
néng® kiang®, a human child; ngu° kiang?, a calf; huang® kiang?, a 
foreign child, or a foreigner; chieng® kiang®, a small coin; ie? kiang?, 
a small chair, or a stool; sung’ kiang’, a boatman. Kiang? may be 
joined to any noun in the same manner as a diminutive suffix. 
Sa hu? signifies a leader, and is a term often applied to priests; 
but when preceded by the term for such substances as wood, 
earth, stone, silver, it signifies a worker in those substances; as, 
ngiing sa hu?, a silversmith; T’u® sa hu®, a mason; siio® sa hu’, 
a stone-cutter; muh’ sa hu’, a worker in wood, a carpenter. Some 
other trades are designated in the same manner. 

Cho*, to make or do; or pa‘, to beat out, or to fashion, prefixed 
to the name of a thing, or the material of which it is made, designates 
the maker of those goods, or the worker in that material; as, chd* 
i siong®, maker of clothing, or a tailor; pa® t‘ieh‘, iron worker, that is, 
a blacksmith; pa® téng®, a coppersmith, or a brass-worker; pa*® 
nging®, a silversmith. Sa hn?, affixed to the above compounds, will 
give the additional idea of a master workman at any of those trades. 
We have cho® mé? mé’, to work at buying and selling, or cho® seng 
li?, or cho® seng e°, to be a trader, or a merchant; chd* ch'eng’, to 
work the fields ; that is, to be a farmer; chod® cheng® kéii’, to bear tes- 
timony, to be a witness; cho® kéng ngie’, to be a mechanic of any 
kind; cho? maéng* would signify a maker of nets, but as the very 


“In the use of nouns preceded by their classifiers, a numeral adjective must 
always precede the classifier. The numeral siid*, one, is, in such circumstances, 
commonly equivalent to a or an. There is no proper article in the Chinese lan- 
guage; its place is in part supplied by numeral and demonstrative adjectives. 

Weights and measures, as classifiers, are used before nouns in the same man- 
ner as in English. In the Chinese money weights in common use at Fuh Chau, 

10 Lie equal one Hung = 5.755 grains, Troy. 

10 Hung equal one Chieng = 57.55 grains, Troy. 

10 Chieng equal one Liong, or ounce = 575.5 grains, Troy. 

16 Liong equal one King, or pound = 9208 grains, Troy. 

100 King equal one Tang, or load = 1314 pounds, Avoirdupois. 

Six or eight other weights are in use at Fuh Chau, varying in value from % 
to 44 of the King, or pound, given above. 
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same expression signifies also to dream, they usually say pa‘ maéng’, 
for making nets. All the above terms formed with cho*, to make, 
or pa’, to fashion, often take after them the phrase ki? néng’, its man ; 
that is, the man of whom these actions are predicated, and the entire 
expression is used as a noun, for merchant, trader, &c. 


ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives commonly precede the nouns which they qualify ; as, 
keng® sang, a high hill; wong ngu°, a yellow ox; ngaz* néng®, bad 
men. ‘The adjective may also be placed after the noun, the substan- 
tive verb being understood, in which case the adjective becomes a 
predicate. Such forms are more common than in English, as the 
substantive verb is more readily understood, and needs not to be so 
frequently expressed; as, néng® ngaz*, the man is bad; no® 10’, the 
thing is good; tiio’ huong’, the road is long. In some such cases it 
is scarcely admissible to supply the substantive verb in speaking, 
though it must be supplied to give a correct translation in English. 
An adjective reduplicated becomes intensive; as, ho?hd?, very good; 
keng®keng®, very high; ming*ming®, very plain, clear, or evident; 


>? 
kuong’kuong’, very smooth; kuongkuong, very luminous. Differ- 


ent qualities are expressed by ordinals; as, ‘Té eh* ho, number one 
good, or first quality ; Té ne’ ho®, number two good, or second qual- 
ity. The Chinese are extravagant in the use of adjectives, using 
superlatives where intensives only are strictly admissible. Siong’, 
upper, or superior, and ting®, ridge, or summit, are often thus used. 

The following examples will show the method of comparing ad- 
jectives: ia® keng®, rather high; keng®, high; keng*keng®, very high. 
ku keng’, higher; kah* keng®, too high; ting’ keng®, highest; ia* ho?, 
rather good ; ho?, good; ho? ho’, very good; ku ho’, better; kah* ho?, 
too good, or remarkably good; ting® ho*, best; siong® ho’, first rate, 
best quality; ia pa®, rather white, pretty white; sometimes it means 
very white. 

Nia*noi’, a little, or somewhat, affixed to an adjective, indicates a 
slight shade of the quality ; but this form is more commonly used in 
comparing two objects, and indicates that the object to which the adjec- 
tive thus modified is applied, surpasses by a little the one with which 
it is compared. When two things are compared, they are generally 
connected by the conjunction kéiing’, and the quality expressed by 
the comparing adjective belongs to the thing first mentioned, though 
it is placed after both nouns; thus, li?, kéiing’ i’, ku ho’, plums than 
pears [are] better; the same idea may be expressed without the 
conjunction ; as, li? ku ho? ]i5, plums [are] better [than] pears ; though 
placed between the nouns, it still qualifies the former noun. 
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“The position of an adjective determines its comparison.” When 
two things are compared, he — RO tong’ siid® ch’tio’, signifies, longer 
by a foot; but when one thing only is spoken of, the same expres- 
sion means, length one foot; so also —R & sud® ch'tid‘ tong’, 
means, (when one thing only is referred to,) one foot long; but if 
two objects are mentioned, the same expression signifies one foot 
longer, and the greater length is understood of the thing first men- 
tioned. X chii*nii’, signifies sons and daughters; while a zy 
nii’chii?, signifies a female child; and in the written language, when 
these two are combined into one character, thus, YZ it is read 
ho*, and signifies good, beautiful. 7 3E pang®chang’, literally 
level and perpendicular, signifies in common conversation, bad, of 
inferior quality. 

Numeral adjectives are best understood in connexion with the 
written characters. Both the common and the business forms are 





given in the following table. 


Numbers. Characters. 


1 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


wWw 
zz 
ON 
ao 
/\ 
. 
ee 
fac 

= 

= 

+ 

= 

2) 

<2] 

pi 

g 


Spoken. 
Sao’, or, Eh’. 
Lang’, or, Ne’. 
Sang*. 
Se’. 
Ngo’. 
Léah*. 
Ch'eh*, 
Paih*. 
Kan’. 
Seh*. 
Seh® eh‘. 
Seh* ne’. 
Seh® sang’. 
Ne’ seh*. 


Sang’ seh’. 


Sid* pat. 


Siaod*® pa* ling’ siid*. 


Siad* pa‘ ling’ lang’. 


Abbreviated. 


Spoken, 
Eh‘, 
Ne’. 
Sang®. 
Se’. 
Ngo’. 
Léah*. 
Ch'eh*. 
Paih*. 
Kau’. 
Eh‘ seh*. 
Eh‘ seh® eh‘. 
Eh‘ seh® ne’, 
Eh‘ seh* sang*. 
Ne’ seh*. 


Sang* seh’. 


Eh‘ pa‘. 


Eh‘ pa* ling® sid*. 


Eh‘ pa‘ ling® lang’. 
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Numbers, Characters. Spoken. Abbreviated. Spoken. 
; I—o 
Siid® pat ling’ seh* i*. 3 Pa‘ eh‘. 


Sid* pat ling® seh® eli’. Pa‘ eh‘ siid®. 


110 


Sid* pa‘ ling® ne’ seh*. Pa‘ ne’. 


Siid® pat ne" seh? eb’. Pa‘ ne’ eht. 


Siio* pat ne’ seh® ne’. Pa‘ ne” lang’. 


200 Lang’ pa‘. 


1,000 Eh‘ ch'ieng. 


Sid* ch'ieng. 


Sao* uang’. 


Bath LOH (et iwaAd HeLa jog) (you) Jour 


10,000 Siid* uang’. 

. Ne’ pa* eh‘, or, lang’ pa‘ eh’. 

. Ne’ pat ne’, or, lang’ pa* ne’. 

2. Pa‘ ne’ lang’. 

. Chieng ne’ lang’. 

. Ch'ieng ne’ ne’ seh* eh*. 

. Siioech'ieng ling’ siio’. 

. Siio® ch‘ieng lang’ pa‘ ling® lang’. 
12000. Uang’ ne’. [One] myriad two [thousand]. 

In the use of the duplicate forms for one and two, some care is 
required, for while we can say eh‘ seh®, or ne’ seh’, for ten and twenty, 
we cannot say siiO® seh’, lang’ seh®, neither is it admissible to say siio* 
pa‘ eh‘, siio® pa‘ ne’, for one hundred and ten and one hundred and 
twenty. 

The system of abbreviated numerals used in business transactions 
is easily made to represent concrete numbers, as inches, feet, and 
poles; or ounces, pounds, &c., with their decimals, by placing the 
character denoting some weight, or measure, under the proper figure, 
in the same manner that the character for tens, hundreds, &c., is 
used under ordinary abbreviated characters ; thus, 

‘ two hundred and twenty-one feet, four inches, six tenths ; 


si xt twenty-two poles, one foot, four inches, six tenths; or, 


' x" ~ two thousand two hundred and fourteen inches, six tenths. 


q 


The same system serves for writing decimals, as the character 
placed below the line determines the place of units. 
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PRONOUNS. 


The words used to perform the-office of pronouns, in Chinese, are 
varied to suit the comparative rank of the speaker and hearer. 

When a person speaks to an equal, or when a man of rank speaks 
to an inferior, the proper personal pronoun Nguai? is used; but this 
is inadmissible in addressing a superior. Néng*-ka, | or we, is 
commonly used when speaking to equals; it is, however, a circum- 
locution, but is in common use for the first person. Nu’, [literally, 
a servant,| your servant, or, I your servant, is used by persons ad- 
dressing their superiors, and generally by persons desiring to hon- 
our those whom they address. Puong?-sing, this body, equivalent 
to myself, is used to denote the speaker; it has no plural. There 
are various other circumlocutions, used as polite forms of indicating 
the speaker. Niu’, thou, or you, is the common form of the pronoun 
in the second person. J [pronounced as in machine] is used for 
he, she, it, they, or them. Pronouns, like other words in the Chi- 
nese language, may be either singular or plural, as best suits the 
connexion. Néng®, man, is often appended to pronouns, as the sign 
of the plural; as, Nguai*-néng®, or, Nu°-néng, we, or us; Nii®-néng®, 
you; I-néng’, they. 

Ki, the sign of the genitive case, may be placed after any of the 
pronouns, in the same manner that it is used after nouns. For the 
possessive case of pronouns, other forms Are often used; thus, leng’ 
chong. your father; leng’ tong®, your mother ; leng’ hing, your elder 
brother; leng’ tie’, your younger brother; leng’ chiang, your wife; 
leng’ ch'ing, your relations ; leng’ long®, your son; leng’ ch‘ieng king, 
your daughter. Leng’, in all these examples, signifies good, or ex- 
cellent, and is used for your as a very respectful and dignified ad- 
dress. The words for father, mother, &c., with which it is joined, 
are also titles of respect and honour, and not literal translations of 
our terms; yet one who fails to use them will often appear unedu- 
cated. 

In the same manner they say, kaho’, my father; ka mu®, my 
mother; ka hing, my elder brother. Ka, in these expressions, sig- 
nifies one’s own family, or, perhaps, the family. When other rela- 
tions are spoken of, another term is used; as, chieng’ noi’, my wife ; 
(literally, the unpretending, secluded one.) This accords with the 
Chinese custom of speaking in humble terms of one’s self, or what 
is one’s own, and of praising that belonging to another. 

Sia’ te’, my younger brother ; sza* ch'ing, my relations ; pe* iu®, my 
friend ; pe* ngieh* su, my teacher ; pe* muong’ tu’, my pupils ; pe* huo?, 
my agent; pe siong’, my master; sieu’ 1°, my boy; sieu® nu’, my 
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daughter; sieu? k'ai’, my slave. Sieu® means, literally, the little, or 
inferior one. Koi’, signifying honourable, is used for your, on the 
ground that what is said to be honourable, is of course understood 
to belong to the person addressed, rather than to the speaker. Koi’ 
k‘ai’, your slave; koi® siong’, your master, or superior; koi huo’, 
your agent; koi’ tung, your employer; koi’ ka, your noble family; 
koi? iu’, your noble friend ; koi’ kuoh*, your honourable country ; koi* 
seng®, your surname. In all these examples honour is conferred 
upon the person addressed by applying an honourable epithet to 
what belongs to him. 

When speaking of brutes or inanimate objects, the simple posses- 
sive pronouns are generally used. 

The Interrogatives are, sie’ no‘, what? which? sie’ no® néng®, 
what man? who? tie’? né néng®, who? or, man from what place? 
tie’ siid® chia‘, which one? ‘This expression is varied by using, 
instead of the last word chia‘, the classifier which corresponds with 
the particular thing in reference to which the inquiry is made. 

The Demonstratives are, chi?, or chia?, this; hi?, or hia?, that. 
Chia’is also often used as nearly equivalent to that. Chui’, or in 
full, chia? kuai’, this place, is often used adjectively for this. Hui’, 
or hia? kuai*, is also used for the demonstrative that. 


Who, which, and what, when used as relative pronouns, have no 
proper equivalent in this dialect of the Chinese language. ‘Their 
place is supplied by demonstratives, followed by the nouns them- 
selves. 


VERBS. 


The variations of the verb are not as numerous, or as precise in 
their meaning, as in most other languages. The various forms of 
pa’, to strike, will illustrate the peculiarities of the Chinese verb in 
the Fuh Chau dialect. 

I.—Indicative Mood. 1. General tense. Nguai? pa’, I strike. 
This form may denote either past, present, or future time, which 
may be determined, with more or less certainty, by the connexion in 
which it is used. 

2. Present tense, definite; as, Nguai* lé? pa’, I am striking. 

3. Perfect tense. This tense denotes that an action or event is 
already completed. With transitive verbs, in this tense, the accusa- 
tive follows the principal verb, and lau’, finished, follows the accusa- 
tive, to denote the completion of the action; as, Nguai® pa*® z lau’, I 
have struck him. 

In case of intransitive verbs, k'0°, departed, or, li, to come, is 
often inserted between the principal verb and the auxiliary lau’, 
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which denotes the completion of the action; as, Muong® kui’ k‘0° 
lau’, the door is opened already; Muong® kuong li’ lau’, the door is 
shut to. 

4. Future indefinite. Nguai’ chiong pa‘, I shall strike. 

5. Future definite. Nguai? cheu’ puod® pa’, I at once will strike. 

The following form is nearly intermediate between the two prece- 
ding, namely, Nguai? chiong puo® pa’, I am about to strike. 

Il.—Subjunctive Mood. The subjunctive is formed from the in- 
dicative, by placing ioh*®-sii?, ka-sii?, or ko-pe*, signifying 7f, or, 
supposing that, before the nominative to the verb; as, ioh’-sii? Nguai® 
pa‘, if 1 strike, de. 

111. — Potential Mood. Nguai* ¢’ pa’, | may, or can strike; Nguai’ 
tiid® pa*, I must strike; Nguai? kai-tong pa’, 1 ought to strike; Nguai* 
oi’ pa®, I wish to strike. 


1V.—Imperative Mood. Ni’ pa®, strike thou; Ni? k‘o® pa’, pro- 
ceed thou to strike; Nw? tiio® pa’, do you strike at once. 

V.—Infinitive Mood. Pa’, to strike; Ing kai pa’, it is proper to 
strike; Lé? pa®, to be striking; Pa lau’, to have struck; Chiong puo® 
pa®, about to strike. 

VI.—Participles. Lé? pa’, striking; Pa® lau’, struck, or, having 


struck. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


In the spoken language of Fuh Chau there is no proper passive 
form of verbs. Kieng®, to see, or experience, placed before the verb, 
and after the auxiliary, if there is one, is sometimes used to form 
the passive voice, but it is seldom heard in conversation, and more 
properly belongs to the written language. It is even doubtful 
whether this form is understood by any except the educated, who 
have learned it in books. Sieu, to receive, or suffer, is more fre- 
quently used before the verb to denote action endured by the noun 
which precedes the verb. Both these:forms may be used without 
naming the person or thing by which the action is performed. When 
either of these words is used before an active verb to give it a pas- 
sive signification, it becomes the principal verb, and the words de- 
noting the action or suffering received or endured, become verbal 
nouns in the accusative case. 

There is another form sometimes used, namely, Nguai? kéuh* i pa*, 
I permitted him to strike; that is, 1 was struck by him. In some few 
cases this form has acquired, by usage, something like a passive sig- 
nification; as, Nguai® kéiih* ]6-tia pa®, I suffered the officer to strike; 
that is, | have been beaten by the officer. In this form it is always 
necessary to mention the person or thing by which the action has 
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been performed. This form is to be carefully distinguished from 
another which closely resembles it, but has a very different signifi- 
cation; as, Nguai* keiing? 10-tia pa’, I with the officers fought, or, ] 
struck the officers. 

By these and other circumlocutions, the ideas of the passive voice 
can be tolerably well expressed, but they often appear very harsh. 
The awkwardness of these expressions is most apparent when it is 
desirable to give an exact colloquial translation, rather than a para- 
phrase, of portions of Scripture. 


List OF VERBS. 


Aih*, to press. 

Ang, to touch, to rest. 

Ang’, to solder, to cement. 

Chia, to shade. 

Chie’, to sacrifice. 

Cho’, to make. 

Ch'ah*, to chop. 

Cho* hua’, to create. 

Ch'iang’, to invite. 

Chu, to rent. 

Ch'oh*, to go forth. 

Ch'éh*, to mortise. 

Eng’, to reply. 

Eng’, to stamp, to seal, to print. 

Eng’ sing, Ening, or, Eng* ing, to 
consent. 

Hai’, to injure. 

Heng, to roast, to bake. 

Héih*, to be tired. 

Hieng’, to hate. 

Ho’ chui’, to sprinkle with water. 

Hieu’ tih*, to understand. 

Hung, to seal up. 

Hung ho’, to direct. 

Hui’ paung’, to defame. 

Ka’, to teach. 

Ka’, to bite. 

Ka’ hong’, to teach [morals]. 

Ka’ to’, to preach. 

K’ang’, to see. 

Kang* kieng’, to see. 

K‘ang’, to lop off. 

Kang’ tong’, to be inspired. 

Kaing’, to cover. 

(Kaiu’, a cover.) 


FourTH Serres, Vout. VILI.—24 


K‘aih*, to crowd. 
K‘aiu‘, to button. 
K‘aung’, to conceal. 
K‘aung’, to sleep. 
Ke’, to record, to remember. 
Ke’, to unfold. 
Keng’, to select. 
Keng’, to honour. 
Keng’, to lead. 
Keu’, to save. 

Keu’, to call. 


Kéiih*, to permit. 

Kiang, to fear, 

Kiang’, to walk. 

Ki’, to begin, to build, to set up. 

Ki? li’, to get up. 

K‘ie’, to stand. 

Kiu’, to shrivel. 

Kong, to carry. 

Kong’, to speak. 

K0° laung’, or, Ko° taung’, to 
gurgle. 

K'd*, to depart. 

Ko? leng’, to pity. 

Lae’, to rub, to file, to polish. 

Li’, to come. 

Lo’, to descend. 

Loi’, to bore. 

Mai, to carry on the back. 

Mai chaung, to bury. 

Me’, to bay. 

M¢’, to sell. 

Meng’, to command. 

M..i, to grind. 
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Mub*, to heal. Se le’, to baptize. 
Muong’, to inquire. Sieu, to burn. 

Mud, to touch, to stroke. Sieu, to receive. 

Neng’, to nurse. Sing, to search. 

Neng’, to recognise. Sing puang, to judge. 
Neng king, to repeat prayers. Siio’, to cut in pieces. 
Né, to smear. Séng, to put on [clothes. ] 
O’, there is, to have. Tang, to row. 

O*, to learn. Tang, to carry burdens. 
Pa, to manufacture. T‘aung’, to put off [clothes.] 
Pa’, to strike. Teng’, to sew, to nail. 
Peh*, to pull. T'ang’, to ache. 

Puai, to split. T'iang’, to love. 

Pua* td, to stumble. Tieu®, to jump. 

Pau, to envelope. T'iang, to listen. 

Sia’, to eat. Toi, to plane. 

Sia che’, to write. Toi® ua’, to answer. 

Sai, to use. Tui’, to hammer. 

Sa, to wash. Uoh’*, to water. 


ADVERBS. 


Adverbs are compared in the same manner as adjectives. ‘They 


are in the same manner rendered intensive by reduplication; as, 

ke? k'é, very quick; maing’ maing’, very slowly. ‘This latter 

expression often means hereafter, or wait a little. Ng’ is a nega- 

tive prefix, which may be joined either to adjectives or adverbs. 
The following are adverbs in common use, namely: 


Hieng’ chai’, now. HO’, well. 

Moe’, not yet. Chiang’ se’, truly, yes. 

Po’, again. Ng’ se’, not so. 

Ki’ seng, formerly. Chiong uang’, thus. 

Cha’, early. Chia’ iong®, after this fashion. 
Chia’ si’ haiu’, at this time. Cha poh‘ td’, about so, or, not much 
Hia’ si’ haiu’, at that time. different. 

Na’, only, simply. Chia‘ chia‘, just now (past.) 
M6’ tang tong, impossible. Cha’ ki, early in the morning. 
K6iing’, near. M6* ta’ king’, no matter. 
Huong’, distant. Tang, now, to-day. 


ADVERBIAL PHRASES. 
King nieng’, this year. Mang’ nieng’, next year. 
K'd* nieng®, last year. Nieng’ nieng®, yearly. 
Nieng’ t'au’, first of the year. Nieng® mue’, the last of the year. 
So* nieng’, year before last. Au’ nieng’, year after next. 
No’ au’ nieng’, three years hence. Nd’ sd* nieng®, three years ago. 
Nguoh* nguoh*, monthly. Chia’ nguoh*, this month. 
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Puang ka? nguoh’*, half a month. Siod* ka? nguoh*, one month. 

Siong* nguoh’*, last month. A’ nguoh*, next month. 

Seng kui’ ka® nguoh*, several months Ti° kui? ka? nguoh*, several months 
ago. hence. 

Chiang’ nguoh’, first month of the year. Sang* seh* mang’ pud, new year’s eve. 

Nih* nih*, daily. King tang’, to-day. 

Ming’ tang’, or, ming’ nih", to-morrow. So’ mang’, yesterday. 

So* nih*, day before yesterday. Au’ nih’, day after to-morrow. 

No’ au’ nih’, three days hence. Nod’ 80° nih*, three days ago. 


Pud, night, or evening, affixed to either of the expressions de- 
noting days, signifies the evening of that day; as, king pud, (nih® 
being omitted,) this evening; so® mang® pud, last evening. 


CONNECTIVES. 
But few connecting particles are used in the dialect spoken at 
Fuh Chau, and the same is true of the Chinese language generally. 


CoONJUNCTIONS. 
Kéing’, and; ling’, also; hétth*, or héiht-ti, or, either; ka sii?, 
or ioh® sii?, if; kd? pe’, supposing that; ing oi’, because; ku chi, 
therefore. 


PREPOSITIONS. 
Meng*-seng®, before; a’-lau®, behind; ké-teng?, above; a’-té%, 
below; tie?-tie*, within; ngie lau’, without, outside. 


INTERJECTIONS. 

Ho?! Well! It is well! Ai-ia®! an expression of wonder, or 
surprise ; this expression is also used in a drawling tone, denoting 
excessive grief. ii?! So-ho! Ho there! used to call the attention 
of persons standing near. O°! O*! expressive of sudden pain. 


VERSIFICATION.* 


The written language governs the style of poetry. The most an- 
cient Chinese poetry was irregular, composed of an even number of 
lines, consisting of a nearly uniform number of monosyllabic words 
in a line, subject to rules of rhyme and alliteration; that is to say, to 
periodic return and cadence of certain articulations and terminations. 
Short pieces of this measured prose make up the Chu King, or Book 
of Records, and some other ancient books of the same class. The 
style of long poems, such as the Panegyric of Moukden, is very similar. 
Chinese poetry has advanced by degrees to the condition in which 

® The rules of Chinese versification have been translated from the Chinese 
Grammar of Abel Remusat. Paris: A. D. 1822. 
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it is seen in at present. Modern poetry commonly consists of either 
five or seven words in a line. Of these two kinds, that of seven syl- 
lables (words) in a line is the more common. There are also verses 
of three, four, six, and nine words, or syllables, in a line; but the or- 
dinary poetry is written in measures of either five or seven syllables. 

In poetry there are recognised only two distinctions of tone, namely, 
the ping, or smooth, and the JA cha‘, or harsh tones. The 
latter comprehends the [- siong?, or rising, the + k'éi', or van- 
ishing, and the A ih*, or abrupt tones, these being all considered 
harsh tones. 

In verses of five words (syllables) no attention is paid to the 
tones of the first and third. ‘The second and fourth ought to alter- 
nate; that is, if the second is a ping tone, the fourth ought to be 
cha‘, and vice versa. The second and third lines ought to be the 
reverse of the first, and, by consequence, the fourth verse resembles 
the first. In verses of seven syllables, the tones of the first, third, 
and fifth may be selected at pleasure. ‘The tones of the second and 
fourth words should alternate, and the sixth should correspond with 
the second. In verses of five, and also of seven syllables, the stan- 
zas, consisting of four lines each, require three of the lines to termi- 
nate alike both in rhyme and tone, or accent. Usually the ending 
of the third line does not rhyme with the others, and frequently they 
dispense with the rhyme altogether. 

The structure of Chinese poetry may be illustrated by diagrams, 
using the open circle to represent smooth tones, the 
shaded circle for harsh tones, and the circle with one 
half only shaded, to represent syllables which may 
be smooth or harsh at pleasure. 

In this example the left hand column represents 
the first line, having the second syllable a smooth 
tone, and the fourth harsh. The second syllable of 
the second line is harsh, and the fourth smooth, and 
80 On. th 
rst 
harsh, and the fourth smooth, and soon. This ex- 
ample is the inversion of the first. 

It is thus admissible to choose at pleasure the 
tone of the governing syllable, (the second of the 
first line,) but when that is chosen, the whole stan- 
za must be made to correspond to the peculiar form 
which agrees with it; in the same manner as in 
music, the whole tune must preserve a certain rela- 
tion to the key note. In some poems of five sylla- 
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bles in a measure, the third of the first line is the governing word: 
and the fifth sometimes holds the same relation in verses of seven 
syllables. This key word in Chinese poetry is the object of par- 
ticular attention. It must not be a mere particle, but a word ex- 
pressing some prominent idea in the sentence. It may rhyme with 
the key word in the following line, or it may alternate with it, ac- 
cording to the rule which is chosen in the poem. These different 
kinds of verses are variously combined, making as many as forty 
different poetical metres. There are six different metres in ancient 
poetry. ‘The style of these poems is, in general, elevated, concise, 
full of allegorical, and metaphorical expressions, of words that are 
antique and little used, and references to events of history, deeds, 
usages, and opinions little known. This is what renders Chinese 
poetry so very difficult to be appreciated or described by Western 
scholars. 

The great difference between the smooth and harsh tones, which 
are variable in different stanzas of Chinese poetry, some of which 
can be scarcely, if at all, enunciated in singing, renders it almost 
impossible to sing Chinese poetry with Western music, and a tune 
which was adapted to one stanza would not be appropriate for the 
next, though agreeing with it in the number and metrical arrange- 
ment of its syllables. 

In the written language there are so many synonymous characters 
differing in pronunciation and tone, that there is little difficulty in 
adapting them to the strict rules of Chinese poetry. In the spoken 
language, however, the number, tones, and arrangement of words in 
a sentence, is so inflexible, that it is almost impossible to compose 
poetic measures in the spoken language. ‘The popular songs of the 
empire, and hymns composed for Christian worship, are only ap- 
proximations to the style of the spoken language, and, consequently, 
are but partially intelligible to the common people. 





Art. II.—DANTE. 


“ Dante et les Origines de la Litérature Italienne.’ Par M. Fourier. 2 volumes, 
Paris: Durand, Libraire. New-York: Hector Bossange et Fils. 


Tue French seem fast repairing their long neglect of Dante. For 
four centuries his great poem remained scarce known beyond the 
title, not only to the multitude, but even to the learned. There 
were, however, in the seventeenth century, some one or two trans- 
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lations, or rather parodies, which perhaps protracted the neglect; 
but they could not travesty the grim features and garish horrors 
of the Inferno; and so this portion was thenceforward somewhat 
valued, because understood. ‘The author was admitted to have 
succeeded at the outset; but was pronounced to have, like Milton, 
become heavy as he advanced. ‘he estimate was scarcely dif- 
ferent at bottom in other countries. The poet’s name might be 
more popular in England and even Germany ; but what was here 
admired in Dante was not the poetry, but the politics, his supposed 
hatred of the papacy,* or his adhesion to the Germanic empire. 
Anything else was but a mere echo of the enthusiasm of Italy. 

This enthusiasm too, we suspect, was not first excited by the 
poetry. No doubt the visions represented should, from their analo- 
gy to current belief, be deemed to have made deep impression on 
the popular imagination. But it is also to be remembered, that 
horrific visions of the future world were, about this time, become 
quite frequent in most of the monasteries of the continent, and that 
the popular imagination becomes soon familiar with even the terri- 
ble, to the extent of not distinguishing the tints of Dante from a 
monkish daub. It is accordingly a fact of history, that for a cen- 
tury after publication, and during over a dozen editions, the poem 
was read among the higher classes. Its main interest to these read- 
ers was political, only historical. Most of the personages located in 
the three regions of the dead were either parties still alive or who 
had recently died, and all were connected with the highest families 
of Italy and Europe. At a period, too, when faction raged with 
demonlike animosity, when every man and woman must be a parti- 
san to the knife, this poetic distribution of compensation and of 
punishment must have been grateful, as a consolation to the de- 
feated or the unavenged. ‘To the triumphant its vain portraitures 
would also have the piquancy, the satire, and the scandal of a 
scurrilous party newspaper. In short, it would be viewed much as 
the fierce political comedies of Aristophanes, in similar times, at 
Athens, were viewed. And, by the way, this plain analogy appears 
to us to be the origin of the apparently eccentric title assigned by 
Dante to his poem, and on which the commentators have, for 
centuries, been losing themselves in conjectures, without once falling 
upon the conjecture which is thus submitted as the true one. For 
the epithet divine cannot be urged as qualifying the term comedy ; 
it was not till a cenfury later that it has been added by the public, 
as a tribute of admiration, much as was likewise paid to Plato. 


“ It was on this notion that Father Hardouin, of paradoxical celebrity, main- 
tained the poem to be the forgery of some insidious Wiclifite. 
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About this distance of a century, it was, in fact, that the Divine 
Comedy attained to general and to intelligent appreciation in Italy. 
This was manifested in an emphatic and even singular fashion. 
Chairs of criticism were established in the universities and chief 
cities, expressly for the exposition of the lore and beauties of the 
great poet. Boccaccio, himself a man of eminent genius, was among 
the earliest to lend his talents to this patriotic and poetic task, and 
contributed particularly to the growing repute of Dante. This repu- 
tation was, in fine, exalted to the singular degree, that the very 
churches were, on festival days, surrendered by the clergy to public 
lecturers on a poem that placed some popes in the infernal regions. 
lt is this species of veneration, we may remark, that explains also 
another fact that still continues to astonish the critics. How, they 
ask themselves, with all this rapturous admiration of Dante, has he 
been never taken as a model of style or subject by the Italians, 
whereas Petrarch, and other poets of inferior merit, have been 
common patterns? ‘The answer is in part, no doubt, that imitation 
is here more easy. But the main cause has been the sort of rever- 
ence which removed Dante from all range of rivalry. 

This admiration, though in a naturally mitigated form, has also 
passed, in course of time, to most of the other European nations ; 
but last of all, perhaps, to the shy, shallow, systematic French 
genius. The oddity and exaggeration, however sublime, of the 
‘Tuscan visionary, shocked the French as long as the production was 
regarded only in the light of art. But in proportion as its philo- 
sophical and social import arose to view, with the advance of the 
intelligence and civilisation of the eighteenth century, the same 
people must, from another characteristic of its genius, be among the 
most assiduous in the study of the Divine Comedy. 

Accordingly, within this century, and more especially of late 
years, there appear in France, as commentaries, translations, or dis- 
sertations, in some shape connected with Dante and his poem, no 
fewer than two or three publications, upon an average, annually. 
The work before us is (except the version by De la Mennais *) the 
latest, and appears to be the ablest in its line, upon the whole. M. 
Fouriel was a man (for the publication is posthumous) in every 
way adapted for the task. He was distinguished for the combina- 
tion—remarked to be in all times rare—of fine critical tact and 
taste, with philological erudition. Acquainted critically with the 
medieval idioms of Europe, he mounted also to the Basque puzzle, 
and the Celtic or Erse, and went back to even the Arabic and San- 

® Another version has appeared in Paris at the moment we write, by M. Mes- 
nard, Member of the Institute. 
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serit ; upon most of which he has, it seems, left manuscript gram- 
mars and vocabularies. His authority is, therefore, eminent in the 
great questions that are still unsolved respecting the transition of 
the ancient Latin to its modern dialects, no less than as to the 
origines of the Italian literature. On the former he has also left 
in excellent disquisition, with the discussion of which we shall prob- 
ibly regale our readers in a future number. ‘This preparation was 
supported, further, by the indispensable aid of history, at once polit- 
ical, religious, and literary. We shall pay then some attention 
to a writer qualified so specially, in his expositions and explana- 
tions, not alone respecting Dante, but also the other interesting 
topics which the title indicates. 

With the fall, or rather dissolution, of the empire of Charlemagne— 
that undigested agglomeration of barbarian nobles and civilized 
serfs—the vast area of its territory was partitioned into petty sov- 
ereignties, sometimes stayed upon one another, and known collect- 
ively as the feudal system. The general plan of the divisions, 
termed duchies, counties, baronies, embraced in each a principal 
city with a few square miles of territory. Even this was, some- 
times, cut up between a rural and a city sovereign, the latter being 
quite usually a bishop. ‘The incumbents, M. Fouriel says, were 
‘almost all of the Germanic race ;” a condition which we thought 
to have prevailed less commonly in Italy. M. Fouriel, however, 
»omprises the descendants of the Lombards, although he owns they 
had become Italian as well in manners as in language. With this 
extension of the designation, he is, probably, quite right; as he is, 
ilso, in remarking the distinction of the two races, notwithstanding 
the apparent transformation of the earlier settlers. or it is, per- 
haps, that savage solitariness, (it cannot be called independence, ) 
which at first constituted, and still constitutes, a well-known feature 
of the Gothic character, that has originated and entailed the anar- 
chy which leaves poor Italy still in chains. It was these turbulent 
barbarians that, after ruining the Roman empire, again subverted 
the sort of substitute got up instead, by their own race, and then 
fell finally, as has been said, upon the spoils and upon one another. 
The clerical portion of the barons were, however, all Italians ; a con- 
cession of the conjoint ignorance and superstition of the conquerors. 

As to the residue of the population, the native peasantry were 
serfs, and lived in hamlets or open villages, extended usually at the 
foot of the hill, upon whose summit was perched the castle of their 
predatory master. The burghers, who were freemen, were in pos- 
session of the cities, overhung, however, upon their part, by the 
towering fortress of the city tyrant, and by the similar enclosures 
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of the minor aristocracy. ‘The rude occupants of these stone strong- 
holds would, so long as they received their tribute, take little notice 
of the peaceful exercise, by the tame burghers, of those civic forms 
which survived to them traditionally from the Roman municipality. 
Yet it was these fragmentary roots of the old stock, that shot forth 
anew the antique spirit. that, in half a century, transformed the 
cities into republics. 

Then arose the popular factions, a sort of tyranny worse than 
feudal. With the accession of the population more or less predom- 
inantly to the government, the city was divided into two literally 
armed camps. ‘The first escape from this predicament was the 
formation of a third party, composed, as usual, quite spontaneously 
from the conterminous extremes, that is to say, the poorer of the 
aristocracy and the richer of the democracy. ‘This party of com- 
promise held a monopoly of most of the governments for half a 
century, and gave the people both prosperity and peace. But it 
was finally overthrown by the conjoint frenzy of the extreme fac- 
tions, who thus succeeded in again getting each other by the 
ears. ‘The speedy result was a more decisive constitution of the 
governments, according to the party that prevailed in the different 
cities, into what may, on the one hand, be called aristocratic repub- 
lics, and on the other, and the less numerous, pure democracies. 
Of both divisions, the republics of Venice and of Florence have 
been respectively the most illustrious as the most enduring types. 
The duration of most of the others was diversely much less long. 
They relapsed, although by different routes, into the original tyran- 
nies; which constitutes the third act of the evolution. 

In the cities ruled by aristocracies, it was the strife for the chief 
magistracy that occasioned the establishment of tyrannies. Men of 
passion will always rather choose the equality of being all excluded 
excepting one, to whose good fortune they cannot charge themselves 
with longer contributing, than to endure the possibility of being 
subjected to one another. In the democracies, whose pride or spirit 
is very fortunately less exalted, the revolution was brought about, 
not by a strife for power, but through a lack of justice. And this 
particular is too instructive not to command an explanation. 

Originally the first magistrate of the freed cities was termed 
consul; a characteristic commemoration of the antique origin we 
have assigned them. ‘The consul was selected uniformly, though by 
mere voluntary usage, from the class of the patricians, even by the 
people themselves; a fact on which our author dwells, to show the 
moderation of democracies. But he omits from the account, we 
fear, the burgess diffidence of those dark ages, and the dislike which 
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men of humble birth have, in all ages, to exalt their fellows. It is 
the counterpart of the alternative preferred by the aristocrats, in 
rather leaving the decision to the accident of birth. Be this, how- 
ever, as it may, the course was wise in the Italian democrats; but 
the expedient did not suffice to avert the tendency of things. 

The office of the consul was as well judicial as executive, as is the 
case in all primitive governments: for the most early, as well as 
urgent, of social requisites, is justice. But, as we have noted, in 
the furious conflicts of those half-barbarous republics, the judge- 
consul was, like every other man, obliged at length to take a side. 
This obligation is well disclosed in a certain passage of Dante’s 
Purgatory, where the fierce Ghibelline, whose sad experience and 
sound philosophy should have corrected him, condemned to tor- 
ments some fellow-citizens who had the prudence to stand aloof. 
The consul, who was annually to be elected, could not long do this; 
he became, forcibly, the instrument of the predominant of the two 
factions, the legal cover for proscription, confiscation, or banish- 
ment. But this was ruining the state too palpably, not to compel a 
change of course. The new expedient was original, and may seem 
curious, although really natural. 

The chief magistrate was, thenceforth, not only to belong to nei- 
ther party, but he was not to be even a citizen of the republic select- 
ing him, nor to have lived within a certain distance of its territory. 
Like the consul, he must be a noble, and, besides, of known integ- 
rity, with, if obtainable, a reputation for either statesmanship or 
literature. ‘This prime magistrate, or supreme judge, whose name 
of office was podesta, brought in his train, and at his own expense, 
not merely a body guard of cavalry, but even a band of jurisconsults 
to conduct the business of his court, and the very constables or 
bailiffs required to execute its mandates, In short, he wielded the 
whole government, and even the police. The only semblance of 
limitation was the annual term of his service, and a sort of popular 
examination which he was submitted to on leaving office. His rec- 
ompense was, on the other hand, only honour and expenditure. And 
this cheap service may be suspected to have weighed with mercan- 
tile communities, in the resort to an expedient so extraordinary and 
plainly perilous. For some time, however, the podesta proved an 
improvement on the state abandoned. But at last it drifted with 
the fatal current, and ended everywhere in tyranny. Florence only, 
and another state or two, where the mere populace got fully upper- 
most, transferred the government, for cash down, to some wealthy 
merchants, like the Medici. 

Yet all this was a beneficent progression toward Italian unity. 
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At the period we have now arrived at, that is to say, the fifteenth 
century, it had concentrated the scores of scuffling and petty states 
into four or five, namely: Florence, still a democratic republic, but 
under the Medici; the aristocratic republic of Venice; the feudal 
monarchy of Naples; the Papacy; and the tyranny of Milan. Such 
has been the closest approximation to Italian unity. ‘The consum- 
mation was here obstructed by the unlucky French descent, on the 
pretence of the inheritance of Naples through the house of Anjou. 
This interference brings us to say a closing word on the great con- 
test which pervaded and intertwined itself with the whole series 
of the foregoing struggles; we mean the famous altercation between 
the empire and the papacy. 

From the moment of the division of the Roman empire into east 
and west, and the evident precipitation of the latter toward its fall, 
this leading portion of the great legacy of Greek and Roman civili- 
sation was tending naturally to the spiritual theocracy of the 
Papacy. ‘I'he popes were, however, not slow to see the opportunity; 
but how could they have seized it, by the means of moral power 
alone, from the barbarian aristocracy, who were by this time in pos- 
session? ‘They had no other physical force to oppose to force, than 
the serfish multitude, whose impotency in the circumstances at least 
equalled their superstition. Resort was, therefore, had to fraud and 
to policy. The Church had tricked already some subordinate bar- 
barian sovereigns. The restoration of the western empire in the 
name of one who had subdued the rest, would bring the whole, at 
one fell swoop, into the net of papal artifice. The rude emperors 
would be the arm to keep the nobles in subjection ; the subtle popes 
would be the head, to rule and regulate the whole machine. 

This new phase of the opportunity was first presented in Charle- 
magne, who was accordingly brought to Rome, and received the 
crown of the Cxsars. In return the grateful emperor bestowed 
upon the popes, or, to speak canonically, on St. Peter, a large extent 
of territory, in the centre and with the capital of the imperial pos- 
sessions. Here were two enormous acquisitions made together. 
The paramount sovereignty of the papacy was recognized, however 
tacitly, in the acceptance by the Frankish monarch of the crown 
resuscitated by the pope. There would have been no need of 
pressing or parading this implication, till the succession of some 
weaker emperors, and till the witnesses had passed away. And 
then, accordingly, we hear it hinted to the feeble grandsons of 
Charlemagne, long in advance of its effective proclamation by the 
daring Hildebrand. The other point attained by the transaction 
with Charlemagne was, that the papacy obtained a foothold in a 
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kingdom of this world, and was thus enabled to form round itself a 
certain nucleus of physical force, which would be useful, upon occa- 
sion, to back the failure of its spiritual thunders. By this means, 
in fact, alone it has withstood the shocks of the middle ages; by 
this means it drags out an existence to the present day. Its fate 
were knelled, if once eradicated from this real rock of Peter, to 
which, accordingly, it clings, by instinct of self-preservation as well 
as policy. 

The other portion of its project was, however, less successful. 
It was here thwarted, in the first place, by the main division of the 
empire among the three grandsons of Charlemagne, and further 
still, by the successful insurrection against these sovereigns of the 
baronial aristocracy in all directions throughout the empire. This 
event was the establishment above alluded to of the feudal system. 
It completed the frustration of the papal views upon the empire. 
It might be possible to keep one sovereign, or two, or three perhaps, 
in leading strings; but when these monarchs themselves lost all 
power of leading their barbarian nobles, the glittering phantom of 
the papal empire relapsed again into the pristine chaos. 

With characteristic pertinacity the line of policy was now changed. 
The freemen of the cities were disposed to rise against the nobles. 
To constitute itself the centre of this mainly popular and national 
movement, might subserve the purpose of the papacy in one or 
other of the alternatives. Should it succeed, it was not doubted 
that the lower classes would be master, and might be managed, 
through their superstitions, like the single sovereign of the barba- 
rians; and, in case of failure, the insurrection would be, at least, 
a powerful instrument to bring the emperor of Germany, the actual 
rival, to fresh concessions. With this profound policy the papacy 
then seconded the liberal movement; but catholic writers should 
not, therefore, argue that the papacy was liberal. It was the sort 
of liberality, we see, as that which leads the Russian despot to assist, 
as far as practicable, at this moment, the European radicals. What 
proves this positively is the fact, that while the Church was aiding, 
on the one hand, the liberation of the cities from the dominion of 
the nobles, she, on the other hand, sustained the nobles in their re- 
volt against the empire; for the abhorrence of the German barons 
to being subordinate to the empire, was a second lever of the papacy 
against its temporal antagonist. It may be added, (as we are en- 
deavouring, once for all, to present a complete outline of the ever- 
lasting imbroglio of Italian medizeval politics,) that this repugnance 
of the feudal barons, combined with the policy of the popes, explains 
the singular rapidity of the establishment of the republics. So 
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deeply true, in a certain sense, is the famous apothegm of Bossuet, 
Lhomme s’agite, mais Dieu le méne. 

This leadership of the divinity soon, however, displeased the 
popes. ‘Their wily policy had been discerned by a large number of 
the freed cities. The emperor, on the other hand, attacked “in 
Africa” itself, by a large portion of the German clergy and nobles, 
instigated by the popes, essayed to occupy the ground of confidence 
thus lately forfeited by the latter, in the good feelings of the repub- 
lics of Italy. It was to countercheck this movement that the popes 
called in the French, by assuming to confer the kingdom of Naples 
on Charles of Anjou; and it was this event, ‘n turn, that gave ocea- 
sion, generations after, to the descent, already hinted, of the same 
nation, under Charles VIII., which had the result of defeating or 
deferring Italian unity. 

Such, then, was the clear, though complicated system of Italian 
politics, or rather systems, for there were three, we see, revolving 
one within another. Uppermost was the papacy, pursuing its 
empire of theocracy, and playing off all the parties against its 
main obstacle, the temporal emperor. Next stood the aristoc- 
racy, who leaned by turns to pope or emperor, according as the one 
or the other was the weaker at the time, knowing that the preva- 
lence of either would be alike their own subjection. Finally, in 
the lowest or inmost sphere, were the two factions of the free 
cities; who, as being more hearty in their mutual hatred, and less 
calculating in their politics, composed the staple of the great divi- 
sion that intersected all three of the systems into the celebrated 
parties of the Guelphs and the Ghibellines. The papacy, the popu- 
lace, the French pretenders to the throne of Naples, or its Spanish 
possessors, made up the body of Guelphs. ‘The emperor, the aris- 
tocracy without pretensions to petty sovereignty, the more wealthy 
and better educated of the burgess class composed the Ghibellines. 
This party was, doubtless, as is usual with the middle order of society, 
the one nearest to the true policy of Italian unity and independ- 
ence. Yet this was far from being its direct purpose as a party. 
The conception was too large for the times. There was only, per- 
haps, one man, who, through the inspiration of genius, could forsake 
the party of his youth and ancestors, resign his fortune, risk his 
life, and die in exile, to uphold the title of a single sovereign, 
although a foreigner, aware that he would prove an earnest of 
introduction to a native substitute. ‘This melancholy voice, as of 
one crying in the wilderness of demagogues, and despots, and fac- 
tions, and intriguers, for the revival of Roman greatness, was the 
voice of Dante Alighieri. 
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Passing now to the literary antecedents of the poet, our few remarks 
will keep much closer to the opinions of the author; for M. Fouriel 
can be made responsible for scarcely anything of the preceding, his 
dissertation on the free cities being confined to technical analysis, 

It is notorious that the poem of Dante was the earliest written in 
the popular idiom, and had the honour of giving form to the “ T'us- 
can’s siren tongue.” ‘The suddenness of this transition from non- 
entity to high perfection, may, very reasonably, be suspected of 
exaggeration or of oversight. But it seems certain that preceding 
efforts must, if there were any, have been insignificant, from one 
particular of, perhaps, unprecedented singularity in any country. 
It is not only that its popular poetry was brought to Italy from 
abroad, by the Provengal troubadours, some two centuries before 
Dante ; but, what seems stranger, that the native imitators, when at 
last they commenced rhyming, composed, not in the Italian idioms, 
but in the language of their French models. This curious fact, 
however singular, will not be doubted on reflection. In those primi- 
tive epochs the words and rhythm of a piece of poetry were so amal- 
gamated, that to separate them is impracticable to the concrete 
fancy of even the poet. He, therefore, takes them in the lump, and 
his simple hearers accept them similarly, the significance of the 
expression going, in those times, scarce beyond the ear. Moreover, 
the Provencal dialect was closely kindred to the tongues of Italy, 
and differed mainly in a higher refinement of both abstraction and 
pronunciation. Its adoption, therefore, as is certain, by the trouba- 
dours of Italy, to the neglect of their own idioms, would go to coun- 
tenance the paradox, that, in effect, the Tuscan tongue sprung forth, 
like Pallas, in the Divine Comedy. 

Upon the poetry itself of Provence, its distinctive character and 
principles, M. Fouriel makes some fresh, intelligent, and quite sug- 
gestive observations. Kssentially this famous poetry comprised 
two main divisions; the first and earliest was chiefly narrative, and 
represented warlike bravery engaged in battling for Christianity, 
humanity, or weakness. ‘The other species, which was lyrical, was 
occupied with love. But the author remarks justly, that the style 
of love and heroism, which were celebrated in the poems of the 
troubadours of Provence, was deeply different from that encoun- 
tered in the ancient epics and lyrics. ‘The warrior bravery de- 
picted by the medizeval poetry was more ideal, more generous, more 
spiritual than the ancient; the love had much more delicacy, more 
enthusiasm, less of sense; it was, in short, a “divinification of 
woman.” ‘The striking contrast does exist, no doubt; but it re- 
mains to be explained. 
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M. Fouriel, who makes no pretensions to go deep into philosophy, 
proceeds to note, with equal justice, that the same love and heroism 
are the vital principles and social sources of the institution of chiv- 
alry. His views are excellent on this mooted question, which a naive 
German usurpation pretends to settle to the credit of the coarse 
barbarians of the Black Forest. Says M. Fouriel: 

“ Chivalry was the result of several essays, both religious and political, made 
during the ruder of the middle ages, to convert the selfish and brutal force of 
the warrior classes into a force humane and generous as well as pron of 
society. But the transformation could be produced only by powerful motives of 
a moral nature; and moral forces are rare and feeble in times of barbarism ; 
it is their absence that constitutes and characterizes barbarism. 

“ Among the sentiments creative and conservative of human society, there 
were then but two of sufficient influence to prevail with armed and ferocious 
men, so as to lead them to employ their force to the support of weakness and 
of right. These sentiments were religion and love—those great promoters of 
civilisation in the primitive epochs of society. It was, then, by the action, 
sometimes joint and sometimes separate, of those two sentiments, that there 
arose, amid the barbarism of the middle ages, men who set their pride and 
honour on protecting justice and weakness. Such is, when contracted to the 
most abridged expression, the whole history of chivalry and of chivalric insti- 
tutions.”— Vol. i, pp. 281, 282. 

He does not deign to notice, we perceive, the German claim; 
and yet he lets us see the Germans to have some title, after all. 
The institution was made mainly for them, if not by them. But to 
pretend to derive honour from the institution upon such a principle 
would be, we fear, much as if criminals should boast of instituting 
courts of justice. 

Chivalry, in fact, was natural, and normal, and universal; not ex- 
ceptional or accidental, as is still so shallowly supposed. “The 
institution,” proceeds our author, “ was not special to Europe or the 
middle ages. It is a general phenomenon of civilisation, which 
would be met with among all nations, if their history was exact and 
complete, and which may still be observed among several commu- 
nities at the epoch of their passage from barbarism to civilisatian. 
There may be noted in the heroic epoch of Greece several traits 
characteristic of the.chivalric period of the middle ages. ‘The same 
phenomenon makes its appearance with a much closer resemblance, 
and in a form more complete, among the Arabs, in the ages which 
immediately preceded Islamism.” We will add, “to point the 
moral,” that such is also the real origin of the preéminent polite- 
ness toward the fair sex of our own countrymen. ‘This great law 
of the vis medicatrix civitatis would, by the way, make curious 
havoc among most of the varieties of nations. 

War, religion, and love, in their direction to social ends from the 
brutalities of ancient times, were, then, the themes of the Proven- 
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cal poetry. ‘This poetry and those principles, imported into Italy 
by wandering minstrels from the south of France, were long re- 
peated in the foreign dialect. It was only by slow degrees, and 
toward the close of the twelfth century, that feeble essays were at- 
tempted in a few of the principal local idioms. ‘The vast number 
of these idioms, in addition to the causes mentioned, appears, much 
rather than their relative rudeness, to have contributed to this 
neglect. Dante, in his treatise De Vulgari Eloquio, counts four- 
teen principal provincial dialects, besides the minor subdivisions, 
which he rates conjecturally at a thousand. And M. Fouriel, who 
has resided in and is well acquainted with Italy, affirms that the 
number of pators is still as great, although, no doubt, less widely 
different than in the time of Dante. The consequence, as is but 
natural, continues with the cause. ‘That cause is the political disper- 
sion above delineated. Language can, no more than other things, 
emerge from local barbarism into cultivation, civilisation, organiza- 
tion, without a centre. ‘This organic necessity was felt instinctively 
by Dante, when he regrets that some one dialect is not invested 
with a general precedence. It is a phase of the same sentiment of 
the sublime and the universal, which made him Ghibelline, and left 
him sighing for the restoration of the Roman empire. But, fortu- 
nately, in language he was able to do more than sigh. He merely 
sung, and the “imperial” dialect which he desired sat enthroned 
forever. 

We hasten now to the poet himself and his works. M. Fouriel 
introduces them with some judicious observations. It is common, 
even among persons who can conceive poetry philosophically, to 
suppose the middle ages to present a complete parallel with times 
of primitive simplicity and naive spontaneity. ‘They assume that 
then, as in the infancy of ancient civilisations, imagination must 
have reigned unlimited, and poets have sung, like birds, from impulse. 
‘Lhe author notes that this is obviously incorrect. Ina literary sense, 
especially, the epoch of Dante was one already of a very complicate 
civilisation. " The new civilisation, to be sure, was in its infancy ; 
but it acquired a prematurity from the traditions of the old. The 
poets, to be considered of the first order in their line, must, at the 
same time, be jurisconsults, theologians, men of science. ‘They 
must know more of Plato and Aristotle than of Homer. The 
middle ages might be compared, in fact, in this respect, to modern 
youth, in whom the natural simplicity is superseded by educa- 
tion. In consequence of this complexity in the social situation, 
which must be naturally represented by a poet of the first order, 
M. Fouriel thinks the Divine Comedy should not be judged by 
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vulgar standards. He might have added, that it yields no argument 
against the famous Homeric heresy which holds the Lliad and the 
Odyssey to be but compilations of popular ballads. In truth, at 
bottom it would rather do the contrary; for the main story of the 
poem of Dante, the descent and vision of the world of spirits, had 
been familiar, it is known, for ages in popular narratives all over 
Europe. The arguments were likewise offered, in theology, by 
Aquinas ; in philosophy, morals, and politics, especially by Aristotle. 
The incidents themselves he scarcely drew from imagination; he 
found the horrors of the Inferno in the factions of the Free Cities. 

But, on the other hand, it was the energy that fused and fashioned 
these discordant elements, that proved the true poetic genius of the 
author. It is even the remote and miscellaneous character of the 
materials that best attest, perhaps, the inspiration of the poet. For 
such inspiration is nothing else than the convergence of a wide ex- 
perience—the traditional experience of ages and of nations—into a 
focus of intense foresight of the future. It is required of men of 
science, that their procedures of induction shall be laid upon the 
broadest practicable basis. But the true poet cannot proceed other- 
wise than does the true philosopher. Both advance in the same 
direction, through the same phenomena, to the same end, save that 
the former moves on the wing, and sees more dimly, but also fur- 
ther. It is the growing realization, the rational interpretation of 
the socialistic phases of these provisions of the Divine Comedy, that 
is extending yearly, as before remarked, the fame of Dante in foreign 
countries. 

But this is not precisely what M. Fouriel is going to show us in 
the character and composition of Dante. Of the former he gives 
the following quite discriminating outline: “ Dante was the most 
complicated genius of his complex times. He combined with the 
most vivid and enthusiastic imagination, a curiosity the most 
ardent and investigating; with the most eminent poetic faculties, 
the most decided scientific tastes ; with a yearning for depicting all 
that he witnessed, all that impressed him, he combined an eagerness 
to learn all that passed in remote times and places, Saturated with 
the various inspirations of the middle ages, he sought for others, 
and he found them in antiquity. Dante’s genius, in a word, presents 
us two distinct phases, between which are nearly equally divided the 
shades that separate them; namely, a phase of science and one of 
poetry."—P. 372. Toward the conclusion of the portraiture, 
which is too long to cite entire, the author adds, that what espe- 
cially characterizes the mind of Dante, among all the first class 
poets of all times, is a sort of struggle between the multitude of his 
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diversified endowments. This contention is the point of view in 
which he proceeds, freshly, to comment on his works. 

The works of Dante, besides the Divine Comedy, which is the 
latest as well as greatest, are the Vita Nuova, the IJ Convato, both in 
Italian; the treatise above mentioned, De Vulgar: Eloquio, and 
another, De Monarchia, both in poor Latin. His minor poetry, 
of a lyric nature, odes, sonnets, ete., although now printed also 
separately, as it was, in fact, composed, was amalgamated by the 
author with the two former of those prose treatises, by one of 
the peculiar oddities in question. ‘The prose works, in short, are 
set commentaries written afterward upon the poems, with all the 
system and the subtlety of the schools. And what could be the 
poems that might admit of such dissection? The most aérial, un- 
substantial, enthusiastic common-places of crazed love. A portion 
of them were written on the famous Beatrice; it is that which 
forms the shadowy groundwork of the Vita Nuova. ‘The rest, con- 
sisting of fourteen, sung several other “lady loves,” before being 
served up in the // Convito, or Banquet. ‘The youth of Dante, at 
the composition of the former treatise, might be some excuse, al- 
though a man of twenty-six should have attained to some discretion. 
But the Banquet, though composed at a much riper stage of life, 
adopts expressly the youthful folly, and repeats a number of its 
extravagances. What is equally characteristic (but in this case 
creditably so) of his countrymen, is that the Banquet was avowedly 
written to incline them to revoke his exile by a parade of his scho- 
lastie subtlety and antique learning. ‘Though he was then quite 
famous for his poetry, reputation for classical learning would doubt- 
less serve him far better with the republicans of Florence. And for 
an object so important, on an occasion so deeply solemn, the austere 
Dante, the most serious and most dignified of men, did not provide 
a fitter subject on which to ground this erudition than the silly, 
sentimental love rhymes of his youth! Can anything depict the 
middle ages and the poet better? And how much every man, how- 
ever great, must be the creature of his times! Or, rather, it is 
only the greater men who are so, strictly; the small ones and the 
mediocrities are more or less behind the age. 

The reader may desire a sample of this queer embroidery of 
philosophical and theological excogitation on a billet dour. We 
shall transcribe it from the earlier treatise, to show that Dante did 
not seek for the occasion which gave rise to the Convito; but that 
his tendency to speculation was scarce less congenial than to love, 
and that he would have been, in other times perhaps, as great 
a philosopher as he was a poet. He is bewailing, at twenty-six, 
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the death, then recent, of Beatrice, with whom he mentions, in a 
dozen places, the mysterious concert of the number nine ; a number 
which, it may be added, plays, througheut his other writings, the 
poem included, an all-controlling and even a constitutive part: 


“] will first say how the number nine figures in the death of Beatrice, and 
then attempt an explanation why it was so signally connected with her. 

“T say, then, that, according to the calendar of Arabia, the noble soul of 
Beatrice passed away at the ninth hour of the ninth day of the month. 
According to the Syriac calendar, the event took place in the ninth month of 
the year; for there the first month corresponds to our October, and is called 
Sirim. According to our calendar, she died in that year of the incarnation, 
wherein the perfect number nine had revolved nine times in the century that 
gave her birth. Now, why is it that this number nine was so affected to her ? 
The following may well be the reason. 

“ According to Ptolemy, and also the Christians, it is a well-established 
truth that the movable spheres of heaven are in number exactly nine; and 
the astronomers are of opinion that all these spheres exert on earth the same 
respective influences which they possess on high. Thus, then, would the 
number nine have had occasion to recur so frequently in the current of the 
destinies of Beatrice, as if to signify that all the spheres had met in concert at 
her birth. 

“ This is one of the many reasons that might be given for the fact itself. 
But, looking deeper, and appealing to infallible truth, Beatrice was herself the 
number nine. 1| mean figuratively; and the following is my proof of this 
assertion. The number three is the root of nine; for it may, by itself, and 
without any other number, produce nine, it being evident that three times 
three make nine. If, therefore, on the one side, three be by itself the factor of 
nine, and if, on the other, the Triad, that is to say, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost, be the factor of miracles, Beatrice must have been under the 
influence of the number, to signify that she was a nine, that is to say, a prodigy, 
of which the marvellous Triad is the veritable root. ‘There are, perhaps, (he 
adds,) subtler reasons to be given for the point in question; but that which I 
have last presented is what best pleases me, and I understand it.” 


If this disquisition has all the vagueness or the vacuity of a sick 
man’s dream, it will be marked that it has nothing of its incoherence. 
Is there anything more systematic, both in statement and in argument, 
more succinct in expression, or more sequential in arrangement; to say 
nothing of the erudition about Oriental calendars and Greek specu- 
lations, or the philosophy of numbers? ‘This, undoubtedly, in a 
medizeval youth of twenty-six, is a phenomenon almost as singular 
as the ineffable puerility of his persuasion of the flimsy object of the 
application ; yet both are graphically representative of Dante’s times 
as well as genius. What may seem strange is, that those times 
should take no umbrage at the queer comparison of Dante’s lover 
with the Divine persons of the ‘l'rinity: and that there was none, 
may be concluded from the repetition of it, more than once, in his 
later and maturer publications. 

For example, in the J/ Convito, after distributing the heavenly 
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choirs (which choirs are also nine in number, ) into a triad of hierar- 
chies, he goes on to adjust them to the Trinity as follows: he first 
hierarchy chants the all-pervading power of the Father; the second, 
the consummate wisdom of the Son; the third, the fervent charity 
of the Holy Ghost, “ which, being placed nearer to us, transmits the 
gifts that it has received for us.”’* It may be doubted that this 
distribution of the official attributes of the Trinity could be received 
as strictly orthodox at Rome. But Dante is still bolder in another 
passage of the same treatise, where he speaks as follows of the 
Trinity, as he “ himself understands it.” ‘The first person, says 
he, is the Father, who represents existence, and corresponds to the 
choir of Seraphim, which are the spirits of contemplation; the 
second is “the Father in reladion to the Son, as part of him, and 
conjoint with him,” to which corresponds the choir of Cherubim, the 
spirits of knowledge ; the third is the Father still, in the like relation 
to the Holy Ghost, who presides over the choir of the Principalities, 
the spirits of action and society. ‘This analysis, which it was requisite 
to clarify somewhat in the translation, contains, if we mistake not, 
more philosophy than theology. But how, then, has it been accepted, 
and its author lectured on, in Churches in the ages of the persecution 
ef the Albigenses? or have we a correct conception of the religious 
spirit of those ages? ‘The latter is a point on which these works of 
Dante throw serious doubt. 

In fine, he elsewhere casts off completely the religious veil from the 
choirs and spheres, and says that they are to him nothing but mere 
symbols of the “nine sciences.” ‘These nine sciences also figure 
in the third division of his great poem. This poem itself, besides 
the principal partition into a triad, prepared in this case, it is true, 
spontaneously by the traditions of his religion, has each locality, as 
is well known, divided off into nine circles. Whence came the 
singular inhesion, so to say, of these triad and novade numbers, in 
the texture of this universal and original intelligence? It is a point 
which we must leave unsettled, like the strange indulgence of the 
middle ages, to hasten to the poem itself, to which we find ourselves 
conducted. 

Here, again, will be encountered the same contrast, yet without 
collision, of the ancient and the infant civilisations. M. Fouriel 
surveys the Inferno in the point of view of “religious unity ;” but 
in pursuit of his original and deeply interesting line of comment. 
Nothing, verily, can be more striking than the jarring medley, when 
remarked in detail; and yet, we dare say, it arrests the notice of 


*The sole edition at hand, that of Buonocorsi, 1490, is destitute of all section- 
ing, and even paging; so that we cannot indicate a more specific reference. 
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but few, if any, of general readers. Might not this peculiarity of 
inadvertence, or of art, suggest a reason, a fortiort, for the tolera- 
tion of the dark ages? But let us cite a few examples of the con- 
trast; they will serve the studious reader to pursue the criticism 
through the whole poem. 

After passing the outer portal of the Inferno, with its dread 
inscription, so awfully, so unmistakably Christian, the first en- 
counter of the poet is with a river and a boatman, which are no 
other than the heathen Acheron and Charon. This obstacle got 
over, we reach the first of the infernal circles, where sits a judge 
who is to try the sinner—the Christian sinner—and assign his 
punishment; and this high personage is also, simply, the pagan 
Minos, of classic fame. ‘The guardian of the third circle is a mon- 
ster with three heads, and bearing also the appellation of Cerberus. 
The fourth circle, which winds its fires around the misers and the 
prodigals, has for its sentinel the god of riches, which would be 
proper were the name not Plutus. Descending deeper the painful 
pyramid, we meet a crowd of pagan monsters, the Harpies, the Cen- 
taurs, the three Furies, with the head of Gorgon, the triple-bodied 
monster Geryon, &c. Thus, the reader finds himself perplexed 
with a variety of curious questions. 

And first, as to the main principle of religious unity, How did 
the poet hope to be indulged in this undistinguished mixture of the 
two creeds? Orif he may have thought the heathen part was not be- 
lieved in by his readers, how should he not have seen the consequence 
of blending fictions with sacred truth—namely, his liability to the sus- 
picion ofinsincerity? ‘Then, again, in point of taste, or of the unity of 
art, did he imagine that the simplest readers would not be shocked 
at those unheard-of personages, while the learned must perceive the 
grotesque incongruity? What hope could there be of zxsthetical 
illusion in a Christian vision, which at every moment must be inter- 
rupted by pagan personages, times, and places? How should he make, 
in fine, the strange selection of a heathen poet to be his guide and 
teacher, to whom he pays the veneration of a saint? and a poet, too, 
who had himself described the hell of polytheism, and would be 
naturally thought to have incculated him with heresy? Or if 
it was because on this account he might be deemed to know 
the region better, did not this notion imply identity between the 
heathen and the Christian hells? And, moreover, why not choose 
St. Paul, who likewise added this experience to all the other quali- 
fications of probability as well as orthodoxy ? 

Did Dante, then, confound these things through ignorance of his 
religion? No; for there were few more erudite, and no more subtle 
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theologians among even the ecclesiastics of his age. Are we to 
think him, then, a heretic or an infidel, as has been urged, who 
thus insidiously would cast discredit on the Christian tenets by 
this impious jumble? No; for although no fanatic, (as real genius 
can never be,) he was too grave in even trifles not to be seri- 
ous and sincere in religion. Again; suppose the religious per- 
plexity got over, are we warranted in thinking him so destitute of 
preparation as not to know the first condition of poetic composition ? 
No, evidently; for although the Latin version of Aristotle, made 
from the Arabic, did not as yet present that author's Poetics to 
Western Europe, yet Dante surely must have been acquainted with 
the Art of Poetry of Horace, whom he encounters in the realm of 
Shades, in the august company of Homer. But, more than this, he 
had a philosophic system of his own, upon the forms and the princi- 
ples of poetry in general, as is attested by the earlier treatise, :de 
Vulgari Eloquio. It is true that he does not discuss the question 
of the three unities. With his habitual predilection to pierce in all 
things to the bottom, he builds the edifice of his poetic art upon the 
physiology of the Peripatetics, in its three vitabilities, or souls— 
irascible, concupiscible, and rational. Having dropped the work 
alluded to before applying these rather remote principles, it is not 
known that he had brought the theory to any practical consistency ; 
but, at all events, the mere fact of speculation upon his art, would 
prove that he must have availed himself of all accessible instruction. 
And, in fine, if he did not, would it not transcend all the wonders 
how he yet produced a master-piece ? 

The general result of this series of exclusive interrogatories, 
leaves behind but one of two suppositions. Either Dante was 
unconscious or regardless of those objections, from a profound sym- 
pathy with the condition of his epoch, (and thus they would be none, 
in fact, to the reception of his work,) or else he braved them with 
deliberation, and upon system. 

The latter is the theory preferred by M. Fouriel. He notes, in 
detail, that most of the mythological characters employed by Dante 
are deeply modified in shape or attribute, to suit the spirit of the 
Christian poem; and thinks that this should serve to obviate both 
the religious and esthetic difficulties. That, however, it could 
remove neither, appears to us to be quite evident. In the religious 
point of view, the palliation would be aggravation; it would dis- 
close not a mere accidental jumble of the two creeds, such as existed 
in the vague fancy of the community, but a deliberate disposition 
to graft the one upon the other, by a transformation the novelty 
of which must rouse the public suspicion. Alsthetically, the con- 
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clusion would be still less tenable, if possible. The very reason of 
the well-known rule, in all the masters of the art, by which the epic 
of a dramatic poet should take his characters from history, is but 
in order that they may be popularly recognised. The alteration, 
then, which M. Fouriel imputes to Dante as a system, goes directly 
in the face of the first principle of composition. The heathen 
characters, as far as changed from the traditional conceptions, must, 
on the one hand, fail of public recognition; while, on the other, to 
retain the names, would give the same offence to religious jealousy, 
which would pay small attention to the alteration in the things. 
Thus the plan which M. Fouriel attributes to the poet, would have 
the awkwardness of taking only the disadvantages in both respects! 
It is unnecessary to pursue the refutation of such a position. 

There remains, then, the alternative, which is accordingly our own 
opinion. Dante had no settled system of exclusion or of alteration, 
but obeyed the instinct of his genius in its profound harmony with 
the times. It was this harmony that veiled the blemish of the 
composition from his contemporaries, while the real causes of their 
admiration were entirely foreign to effects of art. This latent char- 
acter of Dante’s poem, that won, despite its faults of art, the veneration 
of the middle ages, and the meditations of the present, it is quite 
impossible that we could offer, on the verge of closing, to examine. 
We confine the point to the conclusion of Dante’s complete 
spontaneity; that is to say, the absence of a scheme of artifice 
he nowhere hints, and which, if deemed to be itself expedient, he 
would be careful to make known explicitly. In confirmation, it will 
be briefest to cite a few of the concessions wrung by truth from the 
reluctant reasoning of M. Fouriel to the contrary. They will con- 
firm our refutation of his own thesis, and do a little toward the 
illustration of what we submit to be the true solution. 

M. Fouriel, in the middle of the argument, in which he labours to 
show that Dante designed the medley of his poem, says: 


“The Italy of the times of Dante had not broken fully with the Roman 
Italy. The reminiscences of the traditions of the latter maintained still over 
the former, not only a real authority, but a sort of vital control. This influ- 
ence of classic antiquity over medieval Italy was manifest, especially in point 
of literature and of lore. . . . These circumstances had assuredly not the 
effect on Dante which they exerted on the other learned persons of the epoch. 
At the same time they had their effects; they entered into his theories, and 
exercised a certain influence on his imagination and his ideas. Full of enthu- 
siasm for ancient poetry, he studied it without much caring to distinguish be- 
tween the substance and the form; nor between the genius of the pagan poets 
and that of the pagan system. He tried to conceive this poetry in its primitive 
meaning and integrity: he did his best to transport himself ideally into the 
epochs in which it had flourished in its living reality. Dante had, in this way, 
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formed to himself, exteriorly to his Italian creeds, an antique creed and taste of 
paganism. In fine, there was—and this, perhaps, unknown to himself—there 
was, in his imagination, a pagan side, (cdté paien,) upon which he was in 
contradiction with himself, as far as Christian, and as principally developed 
under the influences of the middle ages.”-—P. 427. 


This, we see, is pretty pertinent to both the terms of the alleged 
harmony, to the condition of the poct’s epoch, as well as that of his 
intelligence. But lest these statements may be thought objections 
self-proposed, and answered fully, we do not fear to let the reader 
see the very conclusion of the author’s argument, since he presents 
it in the condensed compass of a single summary fact: 


“This fact is, that the employment which Dante makes, in his poem, of 
mythological elements, and of a pagan guide, does not really affect its unity, in 
as far, at least, as this unity depended on the religious conviction of the author. 
It is that Dante is almost equally, although diversely, Christian, in all the parts 
of his poem, in those even where he may be admitted to have had pagan dis- 
tractions. It is that, taken all together, the Inferno is the true, serious, and 
profound expression of the Italian middle ages, and that the reminiscences 
of antiquity have there no more nor less effect than that which they had also on 
those middle ages themselves.”-——P. 446. 


It is, the reader sees, in even terms, the proposition we have been 
maintaining against the theory which M. Fouriel must have thus 
forgotten in the winding up. 

This general conception of Dante’s method, and his principles— 
we mean the absence of all method, and the inspiration of the 
principles—would also cut another knot of vexed celebrity in the 
Divine Comedy, and which M. Fouriel, too, discusses incidentally 
in the ensuing section. His main topic is the end and the motive 
of Dante’s poem. ‘The decision, in which we agree with him, is that 
the motive was the love, and the end, the apotheosis of Beatrice. 
There were, doubtless, in a mind so prolific, a life so tried, and a 
work so various, a vast multitude of adventitious, or subordinate 
considerations. There were gratitudes to be expressed, there were 
vengeances to be executed, factions to be execrated, parties to be 
propitiated, passions to be vented, doctrines to be expounded. All 
these things went for much, no doubt, in giving character and com- 
pass to the original programme of the author. But what may be 
said is, that if Beatrice had never lived, or been known to Dante, the 
Divine Comedy would never have been written. 

And this is not at all at variance with the social import we 
assign the poem; on the contrary, it is its emphatic confirmation. 
The great distinction of the medizeval sociability from the ancient, 
was the elevation or emancipation of woman. The ancient civilisa- 
tion was one of force, of materiality, and so continued to the last 
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despite the gloss of mental culture; for the intellect applies itself 
quite indifferently to physics or to morals, as its business is with 
truth, which is encountered in both alike. The mediaeval civilisation 
was mystically moral; mystically, because then at its commencement. 
The spiritual development, which was to triumph over the material, 
was felt instinctively, and without a notion of the principles ; but in 
the absence of the principles that guide the tendencies of the age, the 
public mind endeavours to give body to its aspirations in substan- 
tial objects. It sets up symbols of as close analogy as possible to 
its emotions. Hence, in days of heathenism, before the light of 
Christian truth, the rise and character of all the systems of idolatry. 
Hence, in the middle ages, the semi-worship of the fair sex, as the 
living symbols of the rank of spirit, and the right of weakness above 


force and matter. 


And this is the great principle of modern civilisa- 


tion which Dante, although quite unconsciously, has nearly deified 


in Beatrice. 


From this we may conceive the pedantry of the dissertations of 
most of his commentators, to determine if the heroine was not 
an allegory for theology; for this is the dispute to which we 
meant to call attention, and of which, while seeming to digress 
from it, we were preparing the decision. Such is also the decision, 
we are pleased to see, of M. Fouriel, so far as denying Beatrice to 
be a symbol of theology. But, on the other hand, he has no notion 
that she was a symbol of any sort; and ranks, in motive, the poem 
of Dante with the silly sonnet of a troubadour. If there was 
pedantry on the one side, there is puerility on the other. Those 
who made Dante a cold allegorist, did him, certainly, more mental 
honour, and thus were nearer to a just estimate than those who think 
him a love-sick visionary; for if the conduct of this strange being 
were to be construed by the literal standard, he would be worthier 
of a “strait waistcoat” than of the purple of imperial genius. 

These reflections apply also to, and are illustrated in turn by, 
a shrewd notice of M. Fouriel, on a famous episode of Dante’s 
poem. Everybody who has heard of, not to say read, the Divine 
Comedy, must be acquainted with the touching story of Francesca 
di Rimini. The real facts were, it is known, the murder of this lady 
and her lover by her husband, who was also a brother of the male 
victim. Both the parties were among the highest families of Italy ; 
Francesca’s father being Lord of Ravenna, and the husband Lord of 
Rimini. Hence a train of family wars, that threw all Italy into 
commotion, and augmented the disposition to poetize the tragic 
incident. It was also in Dante’s lifetime, and his earlier years, that 


the event took place; so that he might have made himself histori- 
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cally accurate in the particulars. Yet in the notice of it in the 
poem, as M. Fouriel complains, he goes upon the vaguest version of 
it by the popular imagination. But the main grievance of the 
critic is the mode of introducing it. He lays down rightly, 
that it is a maxim in the composition of epic poetry, that every 
episode and new character must present something in self-explana- 
tion; must put the reader in possession of some antecedents of the 
scene exhibited. He might have added that the obligation prevails 
in even dramatic poetry, of which the specific distinction is the 
interdiction of all narration. But what does Dante, in the cele- 
brated incident in question? 

After passing with his guide, Virgil, the first circle of hell, he 
comes upon a murky region, swept in all directions by contending 
whirlwinds, on which are whiffed about the souls of the voluptuous 
in this life. His companion names him several of the most famous 
among the number—Semiramis, Cleopatra, Dido, Paris, &e.; but 
Dante’s notice is attracted particularly to two of the shades who 
go together, and whom ‘the conflict of storm cannot separate. 
These are Francesca di Rimini and her brother-in-law, Malatesta. 
But how Dante came to know this—that is to say, how he considered 
that his readers were to come to know it—is the question. 

Intimating to his guide that he would like to speak to those two 
shades, at the contemplation of whose companionship he feels a 
natural tenderness, he is told to ask them to approach him, in the 
name of the love they bear each other. At this potent invitation, 
they descend athwart the tempest, “like a pair of doves, called by 
their young, on sailing pinions toward the tender nest.” Francesca 
addresses Dante as a “benevolent creature,” and professes her 
disposition to answer his inquiries. ‘I'he celebrated sequel, how- 
ever touchingly sublime, would here be rather out of place, and is 
not necessary to the purpose. Suffice it that Francesca, in neither 
her preface nor responses, gives the slightest indication of her 
identity, except the following: “The city that beheld my birth is 
seated on the shore where the Po conceals its waters from the cor- 
tege of its tributaries.” And this intimation of mere locality would, 
besides, answer to the other cities that lie along the western coast 
of the Adriatic. On the other hand, the poet afterward addresses 
Francesca by name, without a word to show the intermediate 
recognition. 

On this queer narrative, M. Fouriel makes, among others, the fol- 
lowing strictures : 

“Once again; if, in reading this passage of Dante, we did not already 
know the event on which it rests, it would be impossible to recognise it. The 
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passage is not, properly speaking, a recital; it is rather merely an allusion, and 
a quite lyrical one, to a fact. The poet glides rapidly over the really historical 
portion of the adventure, supposing i known and present to all his readers, 
and dwells but upon the secret and mysterious portion, that of which popular 
tradition could know nothing for certain, and upon which his imagination 
might embroider at ease, without incurring the risk of contradiction. This 
manner of treating historic subjects is generally that of Dante ; what he forgets 
most willingly is the recital of an adventure, the most immediate particulars 
of ils occurrence, and what people would remark of it, and be most eager to 
know. The side on which he loves to take it, is the side of the marvellous ; that 
whereby HE MAY ATTACH IT TO THE FATAL DESTINIES OF MAN; it is 
this aspect that he developes, where he finds it in existence, and creates where it 
does not exist. It is not in this manner that an epic poet narrates, or at least 
it is not by conducting his narrative in this fashion, that he fulfils his vocation 
and attains his end.”—P. 485. 


Not the vocation or the manner, it may be, of an epic poet; but 
they are those, if we mistake not, of the prophet and the philosopher. 
We close with two remarks upon the phrases italicised. The 
ascription to the poet of the simplicity of supposing all his readers, 
like himself, in full possession of the story, is discriminating as an 
observation, but injudicious as an imputation. M. Fouriel before 
insisted, as we said, that Dante had art in all things, not excepting 
his amalgamation of the pagan mythology. Again; the charge that 
he evades the detail of particulars and recitals—although an excel- 
lent characterization, not alone of Dante, but of all high genius—be- 
trays once more, we fear, the insufficiency of this critic for his task. 
Dante does not dwell, forsooth, on those circumstances of a story 
which tout le monde would be apt to notice, and most eager to know; 
and he avoids it, quite prudentially, for fear of getting into contra- 
diction. It is thus that common intellects, however candid, must 
interpret genius. When the Divine Comedy comes to be viewed 
as the most artlessly inspired of poems, then, and not sooner, will 
there be a just apprehension of its real nature and progressive fame. 
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Art. IV.—SYDNEY SMITH. 


A Memoir of the Rev. Sydney Smith, by his Daughter, Lany Hornanp; with a 
Selection from his Letters. Edited by Mrs. Austin. New-York: Harper & 
Brothers. 2 vols. 1855. 


No recent book has attracted a larger share of public attention 
than has Lady Holland’s memoir of her father. Tried by a 
general standard, it has proved a most acceptable and welcome 
contribution to our current literature. The critics have enjoyed a 
revel over its brilliant pages ; and the fine talkers, who minister to the 
intellect of dinner tables, and cheer the closing hours of the day by 
racy speech and flowing humour, have exulted as if a new possession 
had been added to their stores of wealth. Within the last six months 
Sydney Smith has, probably, been named more frequently than he was 
during any twenty years of his life. What an instance, this, of the 
power of literature! What a significance does it give to pen and 
press! A few sheets of paper, growing into a volume beneath the 
gentle hand of woman; a widow’s love collecting worthy materials, 
and a daughter’s affection arranging and combining them into 
order and beauty; then the mechanical service of types, and Syd- 
ney Smith is an inmate of thousands of homes, living his life over 
again; talking in the same gushing and exhaustless strain of thought 
and humour; writing, reviewing, reforming, and preaching; a strug- 
gling man, a brave man, a hearty man; a kind, generous, philan- 
thropic man, whose moral qualities honoured a genius that rendered 
most valuable and praiseworthy services to the truth, wisdom, and 
heroism of the age. ‘The new Sydney Smith, we incline to believe, 
is better than the old; or, to speak more exactly, he has a better 
position before the world. It is the same man—the distinct, 
unmistakable Sydney Smith—the broad-chested, round-built En- 
glishman, with just enough of French blood to quicken his nerves 
without any injury to his substantial muscles. Here he is, with all 
his instant-telling, sharp-pointed faculties; with all his learning in 
ready obedience; with clear, vigorous, accurate language for the 
despatch of ideas as fast as a teeming brain could originate them: 
here he is, the full-freighted man, with more diversity of intellect, 
and more adaptedness to this many-sided world than any one 
of his day; here he is, busy at all imaginable things, from 
inventing horse-scratchers to the manufacture of a grotesque 
wardrobe for rheumatism, from training stupid servants to the 
management of official revenues, from a tender oversight of the 
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sick of his parish to the most formidable sort of surgery on some 
cancerous affection of the body politic. Here he is—curate, joker, 
satirist, Utilitarian, Whig, Canon of St. Paul’s—with all his versatile 
endowments, each as fresh, as spirited, as demonstrative, as if the 
great soul had to diffuse itself into its action alone. 

Apart from its subject, every book has a “natural history” 
peculiar to itself; and, if followed out in its details, it would deeply 
enlist attentfon and sympathy. No book ever reaches its precise 
mark; none ever accomplishes just the object, in just the manner, 
and under just the circumstances, that an author expected. It 
always, in some particulars, disappoints calculations. ‘The state of 
the public mind, the accidental prominence of certain topics, the 
abeyance of ancient prejudices, the caprices of popular passions, 
the whims of the newspaper press, and a thousand other contingen- 
ces, may essentially modify its influence. No doubt, if the secret 
anticipations of writers themselves could be known, the reading 
world would often be amazed at the difference between their 
thoughts and hopes before and after the appearance of their works. 

The present memoir suggests and illustrates these sentiments. 
It has, probably, done as much for the permanent reputation of 
Sydney Smith as Sydney Smith himself did for it; and, moreover, 
it has made him favourably known to thousands, who otherwise 
would never have associated his name with anything great and 
good. The world derived its impressions of the man either from 
the report of his famous criticisms in the Edinburgh Review, or 
from his brilliant conversations. Although he was most cordially 
and honourably appreciated by the leaders of fashion and the 
oracles of taste, yet, during his lifetime, his talents were more a 
matter of notoriety than of desirable reputation. Outside of his 
own circle he was feared rather than loved; and what Sydney 
Smith could do, by means of his trenchant pen, always took pre- 
cedence in men’s thoughts of what Sydney Smith was. But these 
volumes have created new sympathies with him. Aristocratic 
families, lords and ladies, can give a man of talent and sprightliness 
no small share of distinction in English society; and luxurious 
dinners, at which refinement and elegance crown the board, and 
every one, by the terms of common politeness, is under obligations to 
be pleased, may easily afford a passport to a certain sort of intellectual 
position. But all the Holland houses of England could not confer 
such lustre on the name of Sydney Smith as these volumes. We 
have in them the real, genuine, earnest man—the domestic heart, 
the sacrificing life, the broad and massive foundations, on which 


influence and fame can only be built. 
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The present memoir gives us a distinct, palpable idea of the man; 
unfolds his life in all its struggles and achievements ; presents its va- 
ried and striking aspects ; enters minutely into his characteristics of 
mind and manner; and leaves us, at the close of the book, with a com- 
plete realization of what Sydney Smith was at the fire-side, on the 
farm, among his parishioners, in London, or wherever else inclination 
or duty took him. Sydney himself is the central figure in every 
scene. Whether the hour is serious or comical; whether he is 
dining with lords and ladies, or preaching to “ West-Endians ;” 
whether tugging through the mud of Yorkshire, or walking in the 
magnificent saloons that welcomed him as their favourite guest; 
whether practising “ Bunch,” “Annie Kay,” or “Jack Robinson,” 
or driving thunderbolts at gigantic abuses, Sydney Smith is up 
in full proportions before you. ‘The image of the man is soon 
caught, and never afterward have you to correct it. Now and then 
it has a passing shadow; now and then, a little brighter hue; but it 
keeps its form and lineaments most distinctly in your eye. The 
man’s uniformity was remarkable; and the memoir is remarkable in 
its portraiture. Once possessed of the key-note of his character, you 
are thenceforth exempt from any liability to surprise. The strange 
combinations of his acute intellect; its marvellous waywardness, 
that seems to be as much reduced to rule as if it were a logical 
power; its unannounced descent on some luckless archbishop ; its 
facile swiftness in probing a pompous speculation; all these will 
come upon you unawares, and delight you by the endless recurrence 
of novelty. But the man himself never moves an inch from the 
position where nature has put him; and throughout the memoir, 
Sydney Smith means exactly the same measure of intelligence, wit, 
and heartiness. 

Nothing could be further from the romantic than Sydney Smith’s 
life. It had none of those startling incidents and exciting events 
that strike the imagination, and that so frequently disguise the real 
interests of human existence beneath an artificial drapery; and yet, 
his career appeals to the imagination, and awakens feelings above 
the common level of experience. His boyhood opens at Woodford, 
in Essex, England; and your first glance at his home touches a cord 
of merriment. The father, Mr. Robert Smith, is odd enough for 
the frontispiece of a comic almanac; and he holds fast to his oddi- 
ties with such delightful pertinacity, that you suspect him of enjoy- 
ing them much more than did his family. By way of contrast, he 
dresses in professional drab, and surmounts his head with a hat 
that isolates this Mr. Smith from all other Smiths in the land of the 
living. What was left of his inventive genius after its efforts on 
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dress, seems to have been expended on architecture, considered as 
a wasteful art; for we are informed that, in this particular, he was 
successful in “buying, altering, spoiling, and then selling, about 
nineteen different places in England.” House- building and house- 
changing being ¢ostly whims, Mr. Smith lost a small fortune in 
their gratification. Despite of these crotchets, he must have been a 
sensible man in some things, as he married a noble girl, Miss Olier, 
daughter of M. Olier, a French emigrant from Languedoe. The 
few glimpses that we have of the Woodford household, as it was 
three quarters of a century since, show the stalwart man in his 
Quaker dress, and beside him a fair and beautiful woman, whose 
bright face lit wp the walls, and kept sunshine always in the 
dwelling. The graces of womanhood, that are lovelier than form 
or feature, were preserved in their freshness; and the home never 
wanted charm of mind and manner so long as she lived. Around 
this eccentric Englishman and his interesting French wife—the 
vivacity and sweetness of the one, framed in the grotesque carv- 
ing of the other’s temperament and habits—are four boys and a 
girl, who evince decided symptoms of strong, sturdy, brilliant 
character. ‘The father called the four sons “an intolerable and 
overbearing set of boys;” but the mother read prophecies in them 
that one day were to be fulfilled. She toiled with them as well as 
for them; striving sincerely and faithfully to infuse a salutary, 
moral sentiment into their hearts. Her letters to them at school 
must have been unusually attractive; for we are told that their 
school-fellows would gather around them when they had a letter 
from their mother, and beg to have it read aloud. ‘he best traits 
of the Huguenot mother descended to Sydney; and our only regret 
is, that more of her character and history is not recorded. The 
few hints are sufficient, however, to indicate that she was a charm- 
ing person; and, amid the dim outlining of her intellectual and 
moral qualities, her social gentleness and domestic sweetness, it is 
more than a pastime of fancy to follow the career of her distin- 
guished son, and attribute this virtue, or that brave endeavour to 
befriend oppressed innocence, to the impress which she stamped 
upon him. All through his life, we think that we can trace her 
presence. His regard for women was one of his strongest charac- 
teristics; and, delighting in their society, he yielded the richest 
treasures of his mind to them. Never was he more himself than 
when he had them as a group of listeners; and if ever his rapid 
play of cross-lights was carried on more dazzlingly than usual, and 
his wit was more winning and sportive, it was when some of his 
favourites among the sex ministered a pleasant provocation to his 
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clastic spirit. One of the earliest and foremost champions of 
female education, he contributed greatly to form a liberal and noble 
public sentiment on this subject; and still faithful to the stirrings 
of his Huguenot blood, he touched the hidden nerves of England’s 
heart by Peter Plymley’s Letters. ‘Thus, at intervals, the noble 
mother reappears in the noble son; and thus the childhood, which 
she lived long enough—happily for the world—to train and bless, 
bore her simplicity and beauty onward, through manhood and age, 
to the grave. 

Sydney was sent to Winchester College, where he distinguished 
himself for Latin verses, and gained a captainship. Thence he 
was removed to New College, Oxford, of which he became a fellow. 
His industry, scholarship, and popularity were, at this early age, 
sufficient to attract attention. Kconomical and prudent in whatever 
related to his own expenses, he was generous and kind to others, 
stinting himself to save means for their assistance, On leaving 
Oxford, he was inclined to study law; but he was overruled by his 
father, and consigned to the Church. It was a business arrange- 
ment, a movement for professional position. There is nothing to 
indicate that he was conscious of any particular call to preach the 
Gospel, or that Providence prompted his step in this direction; but 
it is not for us to pronounce a judgment. All that we dare speak 
of is what appears on the surface: and beneath that surface the 
Holy Spirit may have wrought its work. The footsteps of charity 
must tread lightly on ground sacred to God. 

The scenes of his clerical life open in the midst of Salis- 
bury Plain. ‘There is a religious poem in the words—Salisbury 
Plain; and there rise before us at the instant, beckoned from the 
past, the saintly images of one who made Barley Wood a shrine for 
pious pilgrims; and of another—the trusting, loving, heavenward- 
looking “ Shepherd ””—who saw the darkest cloud lie serenely in the 
hollow of the same firmament, that had the day before irradiated its 
snow-like mass, and found a benediction ever present in the thoughts 
of reconciliation and peace, that Christianity had written on every 
object around him. But to Sydney Smith it was simple Salisbury 
Plain. It was a dreary place, forlorn enough to try the stout heart 
of the hero; for the inventory, all told, consisted of a village, most 
humble in pretension—people, who had inherited poverty, and pre- 
served their inheritance far better than is common among heirs— 
and potatoes, denied the luxury of catchup. Imagine the curate in 
this new world; and surely it is no fanciful chain of circumstances, 
that binds the experience of the half-starved Winchester boy to the 
experience of the “ Pauper Pastor” of Salisbury Plain. Fortunately 
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for the curate, he had a stomach that rejoiced in a sense of better 
days in reserve ; and, still more fortunately, Salisbury Plain had a 
squire, that enacted, in real life, some of the gracious deeds that 
cluster, in English literature, around this noted personage. The 
squire engaged him as tutor to his son; and forthwith he set out 
for Germany with his charge. ‘The misfortunes of Salisbury 
Plain seemed to follow their steps; the continent was disturbed by 
war, and thus, driven home again, he put into Edinburgh “ in stress 
of politics.” 

It was an event in his life; it was, indeed, an era, from which 
he dated a new history. “1797; twenty-six years of age; arrived 
in modern Athens with young Mr. Beach;” are worthy of capitals 
in his diary. So it proved to be. If a momentary episode were 
allowable, one can imagine how he would have fared, intellectually, 
in that region of the world, bordering on “ Cloud-Land.” But the 
companionship of Kant’s countrymen was denied him; and, instead 
of the realm of “ pure reason,” he trod the firm. soil of Scotland. 
It was just the place and the time for him. The surge of the 
French Revolution was then rolling over Europe, and men every- 
where, if they were, happily, beyond its fury, felt the swell of its 
billows. 

About half a century before this eventful period, Wesley and 
Whitefield, reading the signs of the times, though not yet written 
in blood, and feeling their hearts strangely stirred to preach the 
Gospel of the Crucified, went forth to rouse the conscience and ani- 
mate the life of their country. Viewed with reference to subsequent 
facts, a more remarkable instance of Providence has never been wit- 
nessed. It was Providence, as an agency of interposition. It was 
Providence, directing the great Christian thought of the day to the 
precise point where the volcanic elements of England were concen- 
trated; and teaching Christian philanthropy how their frightful 
explosion might be avoided. The working masses, that in France 
had upheaved the foundations of social and political order, had in 
England been, to a certain extent, brought under religious influence. 
Wesley and Whitefield, the chosen pioneers of this wonderful 
reformation, had been successful in awakening others to realize 
the magnitude of the work; and, apart from their immediate ad- 
herents, men and women of prominence in the Established Church 
had participated in the movement. ‘The position of the lower and 
middle classes of society in England, toward the close of the last 
century, was favourable to the permanence of her institutions; and 
while it presents a striking contrast to the condition of similar 
classes in France, it shows the simple power of the Gospel to provide 
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a barrier against the desolating tide of barbarism. How many 
guardian angels were then-abroad in that fair isle! The songs of 
Cowper and Newton were sung in many a wayside cottage; the 
touching narratives of Leigh Richmond and Hannah More were 
instructing the body of the people in the conservative principles of 
social and political life; Bunyan and Baxter had returned to the 
homes and hearts of men; open-air preaching had diffused the 
knowledge of Christ; neglected poverty had been cheered and 
comforted ; gloomy coal-pits had been converted into sanctuaries ; 
and, for the first time since the restoration of Charles I., England was 
penetrated with the spirit of earnest and sincere piety. Owing to 
these causes and others it was that England, while she could not 
but feel the tremendous shock that then reverberated throughout 
the civilized world, was yet, happily, able to stand firm on her an- 
cient foundations. ‘The relation that her intellect, no less than her 
national authority, sustained to the dreadful contest, was sufficient 
to intensify her interest in the result. Grave men were made 
graver ; and philosophers suddenly outgrew the cherished theories 
of a lifetime. Never but once, in the history of modern civilisation, 
had mind been so quickly and profoundly moved; and never had 
circumstances so singularly conspired to bring under solemn review 
all that mankind had been accustomed to venerate. 

It was at this critical period that Sydney Smith began his career 
in Edinburgh, then the most intellectual city in Europe. Intellect 
and power—such intellect and power as Brougham, Horner, Jeffrey, 
and Playfair had—were gathered there; and, behind them, impulse 
was in waiting for the auspicious moment when it could project them 
upon the world. That moment came. Smith proposed a Review; 
Jeffrey and Brougham acceded; and ere long, the first number, 
prepared under Sydney’s oversight, made its appearance. It soon 
made its mark. Fresh in topics and forcible in style, resolute in 
purpose and daring in spirit, it went to work, as if work were 
enthusiasm and grandeur as well as labour and duty ; and command- 
ing all the resources within reach, and disciplining them into most 
admirable and efficient service, the new comer grasped the public mind 
with an energy and completeness that have rarely been known in 
literature. The intelligent, aspiring, advancing intellect of the day, 
and especially the political and social representatives of that intel- 
lect, made it their organ. Corruptions were attacked when corrup- 
tion was respectable; false and pernicious usages were exposed; 
bad laws were assailed, and bad men unmasked; reform was thun- 
dered from Dan to Beersheba; English rule and English polity were 
laid bare for inspection; and cancerous sores were held up under 
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men’s eyes until they shrank from the loathsome sight. One by one, 
its objects were attained. Public opinion was thoroughly aroused ; 
and Parliament addressed itself, in good earnest, to the removal of 
abuses and the correction of errors. No Review ever exerted such 
influence, and contributed so many important benefits to the politi- 
cal and social interests of the community on which it acted. It 
was a form of statesmanship that the world had not previously 
known, and to it England is largely indebted for its present 
degree of freedom and prosperity. Whatever were its imperfections 
and evils, the Edinburgh Review deserves the credit of having made 
the power of the press more of a practical thing than it had before 
been; and of infusing a direct, pungent, courageous spirit into 
learning, scholarship, and genius. A great part of its success is 
due to Sydney Smith. Aside from his own contributions, in which 
the bold and telling qualities of his mind had such masterly scope, he 
was of peculiar service to the men who were connected with its 
pages. He restrained their erratic tendencies ; he neutralized many 
of their objectionable elements. Fearless and hearty, he was still 
considerate, self- balanced, and temperate. ‘The temper of the day 
could not betray him into excessive rashness, nor could he be 
diverted into romantic speculations. If he loved principle, he had 
no patience with the philosophic humours that would strain it to 
attenuated feebleness. By his watchfulness the Review was guarded 
against infidel doctrines ; by his sustained earnestness, it was kept 
steady on the path marked out for its line of movement; by his strong 
English tone of thought—his athletic style, his muscular soul, living 
and bounding in all he wrote—he commended it to England’s 
reflective, administrative mind, and secured it a hearing where, 
otherwise, it might have gone unheeded. 

Another field now opened. Edinburgh had brought him into 
notice, and laid the foundation of a great reputation. Here, too, he 
had attracted attention, as an occasional preacher at Bishop San- 
ford’s chapel; and also formed those associations, which, in after- 
life, were so faithfully appreciated and honoured. Meanwhile, he 
had married Miss Pybus, of England. His functions as a tutor 
had ceased, and his income terminated. 

“It was lucky,” remarks Lady Holland, “that Miss Pybus had 
some fortune ; for my father’s only contribution toward their future 
ménage (save his own talents and character) were six small silver 
tea-spoons, which, from much wear, had become the ghosts of their 
former selves. One day, in the madness of his joy, he came running 
into the room, and flung these into her lap, saying, ‘There, Kate, 
you lucky girl, I give you all my fortune!” 
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The devoted wife was a clear-sighted woman. She saw the 
capacity of her husband, and urged him to settle in London. 
Yielding to her urgent wishes, he left Edinburgh, and commenced 
house-keeping in the capital. His wife’s costly necklace was sold, 
and the proceeds furnished a house. ‘The pressure of circumstances 
was heavy; but keeping his heart light and hands active, cheered 
by the smile of a noble and tender wife, and never ceasing to trust 
the fortunes of the future, he struggled steadily and bravely to pro- 
vide for the wants of an increasing household, and discharge the 
growing responsibilities of life. It was a fierce battle with poverty, 
and all that poverty means to a sensitive, honourable nature. His 
brother Robert assisted him; and he became morning preacher at 
John-street, Berkley Square. Then followed the chaplaincy to 
the Foundling Hospital, with a salary of £50 per annum. Friends 
now began to multiply. Holland House recognised his merits, and 
welcomed him among its chosen guests. Lords and ladies listened 
to charming stories of the versatile gifts of the man; and Whig 
leaders lavished on him the cheap patronage of kind words and fine 
dinners. A short time after, he delivered his Lectures on Moral 
Philosophy at the Royal Institution, which were most favourably 
received. ‘I'he circumstances, the audience, the subjects, were such 
as suited the varied powers of Sydney Smith; and feeling, doubt- 
less, that he had reached a turning-point in his career, no pains 
were spared, no tact left inactive, that could assist impression. It 
was not an occasion to slip through his fingers. He made the best 
of the opportunity ; and the joint product of the man and his chances 
were money enough to furnish a new house in Orchard-street, and 
reputation sufficient to satisfy a moderate ambition. Speaking of 
these lectures, Mr. Horner said: “ Nobody else, to be sure, could 
have executed such an undertaking with the least chance of success ; 
for who could make such a mixture of odd paradox, quaint fun, 
manly sense, liberal opinions, and striking language?” Few lec- 
tures will compare with them. We have read productions of this 
class more profound in abstractions, and with more breadth of 
thought; but none that measure so exactly to the true standard of 
the lecture. ‘There is originality to stimulate; and deep, searching 
reflectiveness attends it. There are quick, sharp glances ; and there 
are calm, fixed contemplations. A vital newness, that one would 
never look for in the topics of moral philosophy ; a total absence of 
the buckram and mannerisms of the schools; a delicate apprecia- 
tion of dignity, without its slavish stiffnesses; a cordial homage to 
beauty, truth, and goodness, with no taint of modish affectation ; 
sparkling wit and flowing humour; warm feelings and energetic intel- 
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lect, have secured for these pages a just claim on that much-abused 
title, Lectures for the People. It would be well, if at this time of 
lecture-mania, the true idea of lectures, as Sydney Smith embodied 
it, could be studied and apprehended. A lecture has its own stand- 
point, and surely it ought to be maintained. It is not an essay, nor 
a disquisition; it is not a sermon, disrobed of its pulpit dress, nor 
a pamphlet without printer’s ink and paper binding. Books have 
their province; so have lectures. Outside of colleges and univer- 
sities, people attend lectures to gain instant benefit; to enjoy ready- 
made instruction; to get thoughts that strike the nerves of the 
brain, and thrill inspiration all through them. If popular lectures 
are to have position and influence, they ought to become auxiliary to 
the growth of mind, in the direction that mind moves, whenever it 
seeks oral knowledge; and hence, nothing is clearer than that they 
should obey the instincts of the speaking intellect, and consult the 
relation of their audience simply as hearers. They must be more 
than talking editors, handling the topics of the day with prompt 
despatch; and more than stump-orators, touching great principles 
as if logic and rhetoric had no other end than applause. There is 
a heart in the wisdom of the age, that literature cannot give to the 
world, and it is this, that lecturers, as living men, ought to throb 
into the souls of the listening crowd. What has eloquence yet done 
for many of the grandest topics of the day? What has it effected 
for the higher interests of men, in connexion with Labour, Business, 
Commerce, Art, Brotherhood, and International Polity? If the 
eloquence of the pulpit, of the bar, and of statesmanship ‘ex- 
cepted, the noblest thoughts of mankind, its latest and richest 
culture, its ripest and mellowest fruitage, are awaiting that full 
and forcible expression, which the best speech, under the best cir- 
cumstances, alone can give. 

But where is Sydney Smith? We left him in the enjoyment of 
his laurels, as a lecturer in the Royal Institution; and, forsooth, as 
these laurels were well-earned, and well-worn, a little retirement, to 
receive congratulations, may not have been unwelcome. Moral 
Philosophy had carpeted, seated, and adorned a new house. Moral 
Philosophy had brightened a domestic fireside, and cheered a 
struggling household. Moral Philosophy had demonstrated to 
London that Sydney Smith was something more than a brilliant 
conversationist and a sharp reviewer. It was a season for a quiet 
festival of sentiment and hope, but, nevertheless, there was no regu- 
lar employment; the whole land had not a furrow in which seed for 
future harvests were germinating ; each day rose over the horizon 
with a suspicious face; and it was more than doubtful if Moral 
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Philosophy would furnish bread and clothing for wife and children. 
The king read his reviews, and said, “he was a very clever 
fellow, but he would never be a bishop.” ‘The statement and 
the prophecy were both true. ‘I'he “ very clever fellow” went light- 
footed on, braving his cireumstances, waiting patiently, practising no 
pretence, despising shams, giving dinners to the wealthy, who were 
his friends, on a single dish; and rising triumphantly above the social 
embarrassments that torture men of pride and poverty. It wagynow the 
year 1806, and he was thirty-five years of age. Preferment came in 
the shape of a living at Foston le Clay, in Yorkshire. It was not an at- 
tractive place; it had suffered from ecclesiastical neglect for a century 
and a half; but Sydney Smith took hold of it, as his habit was, in 
downright earnestness, determined to draw from it all the joy that 
it contained. ‘Master Smith,” said the superannuated clerk of 
Foston, “it often stroikes my moind, that people as comes from 
London is such fools.” That shot missed the mark. “Master 
Smith” was no fool, either in Yorkshire or London. Despite of all 
manner of unpromising circumstances, he dedicated himself to the 
work in hand; and wherever ingenuity could find or make an open- 
ing for any sort of usefulness, there he was, in stirring activity and 
generous enterprise. He had studied medicine in Edinburgh, think- 
ing it would render him more serviceable as a pastor ; and his fore- 
sight was now confirmed. .A droll doctor was he, original in terms 
as well as in practice; but overflowing with kindness, forbearance, 
and gentleness for his poor parishioners. 

Foston le Clay, as any common man would have literalized its 
homely scenes, and Foston le Clay, as Sydney Smith conferred the 
charms of his own radiant temper on it, were about as opposite 
places as one could well imagine. The poetic power, by which we 
spread an illusory interest over objects, is rarely able to maintain 
its glow; and the heart, weary of a visionary ideal, pants for some- 
thing more substantial. It is otherwise with that cheerfulness of 
disposition, the gift of nature improved by culture, which reflects 
its own image on everything, and creates a world of blessedness 
out of the most scanty materials. Happiness, like wealth, comes 
from little things, and swells its stores, by steady contributions, 
from a thousand sources. Why should we specify its resemblance, 
in this particular, to wealth? Wisdom follows the same law; and 
even character, the highest attainment of our inward being, is 
dependent on the same principle. The insignificant wears divine 
honours, and fulfils the grandest purposes of Providence. Few 
men, in this respect, have been as finely constituted as Sydney 
Smith. “I am not leading precisely the life I should choose,” 
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wrote he to Lady Holland, “but I am resolved to like it; which is 
more manly than to feign myself above it, and to send up complaints 
by the post of being thrown away, and being desolate, and such like 
trash.” These words utter a manly nature ; and, in their spirit, he 
strove to make the best of the.circumstances surrounding his lot. 
The pictures of his home life, at Foston le Clay, are exceedingly 
interesting. All his pleasantness and drollery appear in the 
arrangements of his farm, and the management of domestic incidents. 
Everything is done after the style of Sydney Smith. Emergencies 
provoked strange devices, and common matters were thrown into a 
grotesque shape. ‘Ihe architecture of his house abounded in laugh- 
able peculiarities ; and then the endless inventions! It was a minia- 
ture patent-office, in which skill and humour vied with each other. 
His green chariot, known as the “Immortal,” was the wonder of 
the neighbourhood ; and the horse, “ Calamity,” was a still greater 
marvel. ‘The servants, “ Bunch,” and “Jack Robinson,” afforded 
constant amusement; and whenever Sydney wanted a domestic 
comedy, “ Bunch was always ready to give an entertainment.” But 
his gayety was not insensibility. No man had a kinder, warmer 
heart; and whenever misery was to be relieved, or any other duty 
discharged, he was faithful to the obligations of his clerical post. 
Subsequently to this time his circumstances improved; an aunt left 
him a legacy, and the living of Londesborough was added to his 
income. Lord Lyndhurst presented him with a vacant stall at 
Bristol; and here he preached a sermon on November 5th, 1828, 
so “intolerably tolerant,” that the mayor and corporation “could 
scarcely keep the turtle on their stomachs.” Foston was soon after 
exchanged for Combe Florey, in Somersetshire. A change in poli- 
tics now brought the Whigs into power, and none had a better claim 
to be remembered than Sydney Smith; for none had rendered 
greater services than he to the liberal party. Standing alone in 
his profession, he had been loyal to principle, when principle was 
but another name for sacrifice and neglect; giving his great powers, 
in simple integrity and a martyr-like devotion, to the struggling 
interests of freedom, and seeking no recompense but the approba- 
tion of his own heart. But merit is sure of final victory. Lord 
Grey gave him a prebendal stall at St. Paul’s in 1831; a few years 
after his brother bequeathes his property to him; and he settles 
down in comfort for life. While canon of St. Paul’s, he distin- 
guished himself by his attention to business no less than by literary 
efforts. The resolute steward attended personally and closely to 
his duties, familiarized himself with every minute matter, checked 
extravagance, resisted and overpowered corruption. “I find traces 
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of him,” remarks the Dean of St. Paul’s, “in every particular of 
chapter affairs; and on every occasion, where his hand appears, I 
find stronger reason for respecting his sound judgment, knowledge 
of business, and activity of mind; above all, the perfect fidelity of 
his stewardship.” It was at this stage of his ecclesiastical life that 
he wrote his Letters to Archdeacon Singleton, and the Pamphlet on 
the Ballot. Age was now upon him. Amid the delightful scenes 
of the Somersetshire parsonage, where his exuberant good-nature 
was ever active in some office of hospitality, or in responding to 
some plea of philanthropy, his life drew toward its end. “Thank 
God for Combe Florey !” was his frequent exclamation. And well 
might he be thankful; for no English home had more serene joyous- 
ness within its walls, or a more sunny landscape around. In 1844 
he began to fail. He declined rapidly in the autumn; and in the 
following year his career on earth closed. 

Reviewing the history of this remarkable man, we find it difficult 
to give a just degree of prominence to the various and peculiar 
qualities that characterized him. At one moment, he appears the 
soundest, shrewdest, and most sensible of all his contemporaries. 
We see his sagacity instructing, and his courage inspiring them; 
and, in the glow of admiration which such a strongly-nerved intel- 
lect awakens, we pause to contemplate Sydney Smith as worthy to 
sustain the leadership of the liberal intellect of the day. At 
another moment, he passes before us intent on some wondrous 
exploit in the way of demolishing a gigantic sham, or hurling his 
Ithuriel’s spear into the heart of a huge imposition. Another 
glance, and he is probing dignitaries to the core, and fiercely 
assailing the evils of his own Church. Then follows an outburst 
of indignation, that scarcely moves you to scorn before your 
muscles relax in irresistible laughter. The rapid transitions 
go on as if he were a miracle of moods; but, as you watch 
him more narrowly, a mind of prodigious foree—a common sense 
that rose almost to the heights of genius; a capacity to invest an 
object on all sides, and grasp it in its wholeness; a wit, that 
redeemed the name from its low or trifling associations, and 
exalted it into a power of benignant action—all these stand out in 
your presence with such undisputable originality, that you are at a 
loss how to delineate his marvellous individuality. 

Sydney Smith had a fine physical organization ; his animal spirits 
were buoyant and vigorous. If not body-proof against murky 
skies and oppressive airs, or the more certain depressions of heavy 
dinners and late hours, he had elasticity enough to reduce their 
effects to a more fortunate minimum than most persons experience. 
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Then, too, he was careful of his health, never straining his mind 
or exhausting his strength. No one ever had a greater facility in 
the art of unbending the bow. The fascination of study was per- 
fectly controlled; and in an instant, he could wind up an argument, 
point a paragraph, drop his pen, and turn the fulness of himself to 
the most commonplace business. His nerves never came nearer to 
the surface than nature had prescribed. They were not delicately 
strung like Cowper’s, nor tortured in long agony like Robert Hall’s. 

One is continually reminded, in the memoir, of the advantages 
which Smith derived from his constitutional vigour; and, if Chris- 
topher North be excepted, no man, in recent literature, shows so 
much of the “mens sana in corpore sano.” He could be brilliant 
any where, on any subject, without the aid of wine, and he could 
endure hard effort without artificial appliances. Such bodily health 
and vitality are entitled to consideration, if we would form a correct 
estimate of a man like Sydney Smith. Animal qualities are not the 
cause of intellectual power, or of social adaptations; and yet, where 
God has given a mind and heart of greatness, they are important 
adjuncts to their full development. 

The intellect of Sydney Smith does not impress us as an intellect 
of the loftiest and noblest type. Compared with men of his own 
country—Shakspeare, Milton, Barrow, and Burke—his inferiority 
is palpable. The abstract power was defective; he could not trace 
a principle, like Coleridge, through any labyrinth, nor follow it to its 
source like Foster; but if the principle were outside of the region 
assigned by German thinkers to reason, and in the open field of the 
understanding, he could seize it as potently, and use it as success- 
fully, as any man of his age. His feet were firmly planted on the 
earth, and if an effort to overcome gravitation were a sin, he could 
not have obeyed its law more rigidly. The bright eyes that were 
so near his brain, might range abroad, glancing from mountain to 
cloud, from cloud to zenith, but the man himself could not soar. 
Sufficient was around him to arouse, occupy, and refresh. Nor had 
he that form of intellect displayed so strikingly in De Quincey, 
which hovers on the border-line of the supernatural, and elicits, even 
from common impulses, a mystery and a glory that add significance 
to daily life. He asked no anxious questions of the mighty nature 
that works in us all, and sought no clue to those problems which 
have perplexed and confounded the intellect of all ages. The inter- 
pretative mind, reading a future world in the instinctive emotions 
of childhéod, or listening to the prophecies of immortality in the 
frantic cries of grief and agony never intensified his sensibilities 
or exalted his contemplations. ‘There was no foundation for any 
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sort of mysticism in him. So far from this, we doubt if any kind 
of remote or intangible thought had the slightest toleration at his 
hands. Hints, that spiritual philosophy suggest to profound think- 
ers; musings, that are often born of our happiest and truest mo- 
ments; ideals, that charm and captivate the best men in their best 
condition, were too much removed from his sphere of reality to gain 
any hold upon him. His faith was eyesight by another name. ‘he 
poetic faculty, as the reader may readily suppose, was utterly wanting ; 
not that he was destitute of a certain order of fancy, but imagina- 
tion, the foremost power of the mind, the earnest searcher in realms 
beyond the scope of the senses and the understanding; the unsatis- 
fied seeker of still another image to embody a cherished sentiment, 
or a new fact to illustrate an old truth—such imagination as, even 
when not creative, is yet capable of regal intercourse with the mag- 
nificence of the universe, and carries a most loving heart into the 
presence of Supreme Beauty and Infinite Glory—such imagination 
never endowed him with its priceless gifts, nor crowned him with 
its matchless honours. But these defects are comparative only. 
Men may be great without them; and it is surprising to look over 
the roll of distinguished personages, and see how few of them ap- 
proached the standard of splendid abilities, which we thus erect in 
our impassioned hours. Providence seldom sets its seal on the 
most resplendent intellects, and incorporates them into the grand 
system of agencies by which the world is urged forward. They 
are majestic spectacles—sublime assurances of what we are, or may 
be; but not by them are laws made more humane, society more fra- 
ternal, patriotism less selfish, philanthropy more benevolent, and 
practical Christianity more reformatory. Such men exist by them- 
selves. They mourn over their loneliness, and not without reason ; 
for they belong to a higher economy of utility, and toa more refined 
and beautiful life than now encircles us. 

The greatness of Sydney Smith’s mind consisted not merely in 
the possession of extraordinary powers of thought and expression, 
but in the admirable facility with which the different faculties worked 
together, the common cause they made in every argument, the 
hearty unanimity with which they brought themselves in a solid 
column to resist an attack or sustain an onset. Any one of them, 
had it been singly practised, would have signalized his career. Mr. 
Everett well remarked that, “If he had not been known as the wit- 
tiest man of his day, he would have been accounted one of the 
wisest.” If we analyze his productions, we are. struck with his in- 
tuitive perception of the real points of a subject, his quick sagacity, 
his large comprehensiveness, his apportionment of strength to this 
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or that division of the topic, his unflagging vigour from the first to 
the last sentence, and, above all, his wonderful ability to translate 
ideas into life-like forms, and to commune with them as if they were 
real personalities. Everything took this palpable shape. ‘The abstract 
instantly turned into the concrete, and he could scarcely elaborate 
a principle for a moment, without its sudden appearance in the flesh 
and blood of Mrs. Plymley, Mrs. Partington, or “John, Walter, 
Honoria, and Arabella Wiggins.” His logic was clear, acute, forci- 
ble. and when he chose to argue, he deserved the title, which Mr. 
Macaulay gave him, of “a great reasoner.” His main distinction 
lay in the ease and thoroughness with which he could divest a theme 
of all its incumbrances, and take hold directly of its legitimate pro- 
portions. And in one respect, namely, thinking for the people, he 
was a model of adaptive intellect. Instead of detaining his thoughts 
as if he loved their company, for his own sake, or tracing their de- 
velopment as if he were to be the party benefitted, he hurried them 
into a presentable and companionable form, and sent them forth into 
society. Each of them went out into the great world, a Sydney Smith 
in look and language; talking, rubbing, joking, laughing; seizing 
the heart of one, and conquering the prejudices of another; disturb- 
ing the gravity of the House of Lords, and making rare sport among 
commoners ; fastening a descriptive joke on Lord Russell, and fitting 
it so well as that ever after it was remembered as a daguerreotype 
biography of the thin little man, “reduced by excessive anxiety 
about the people;” dealing with bishops in such a Spartan-like 
manner, as that neither they nor any body else required any future 
refreshing as to the thing said, and, withal, these miniature Sydney 
Smiths were so well-behaved, that most persons enjoyed a stout rap or 
a jovial reminder, even at their own expense, and felt complimented 
by the attention. “ You have been laughing at me for fifteen years, 
Sydney,” said one; “but this I will own, that you never said a word 
that I could wish had not been spoken.” 

The wit of the man was proverbial. It was a tropical luxuriance, 
in which soil and sunshine did their utmost in the way of growth 
and flowering. ‘The pages of the memoir are full of his peculiar 
sayings, and we suspect that the daughter has collected only a small 
proportion. Jean Pau! says, that the current of thought, in some 
men, cannot run steadily on, but is ever leaping up in jets. Syd- 
ney Smith’s wit was perfectly spontaneous. There was no effort to 
invent resemblances, or to force a thought into a grotesque shape. 
Others have been famous for wit, but Sydney Smith had it as an in- 
tellectual power, and it assumed a more dignified rank in him than 
in any one whose name is associated with it. Not often does it 
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stand by itself, a freak of the mind apart from its usual exhibitions ; 
nor does it save itself for great occasions, as if it were a state 
wardrobe for magnificent display. A portion of the texture of his 
intellect, it was a natural outgrowth of active, energetic, versatile 
thought, and it blends harmoniously and effectively with his discus- 
sions and descriptions. Proof of this is found in the fact that, while 
he uttered many strikingly humorous remarks in a sort of detached 
manner, yet his best things are closely intertwined with weighty 
reasoning and earnest appeal. It was the flavour of his mind, not 
a sauce that the epicureanism of Gore House can furnish to a dish, 
but the genuine juice of the fruit. No one was less of an adept 
in the arbitrary collocation of words and images. Wit manufacture 
was not to his taste; he was too serious and direct for that laborious 
amusement. Play with his thoughts, and play with exuberant sport- 
iveness, he would; but the thoughts themselves always maintained 
their inherent force, and the dalliance was only a pleasant accompa- 
niment to their progress. It was not the wit of South, that needed 
controversy to give it edge, or some mark, like Jeremy Taylor, to 
make it keen and probing; it was not the wit of Fuller, bubbling 
up through every open crevice, and quivering, like a gentle gas- 
flame, that has been ignited by contact with the air; nor was it the 
quaint wit of Charles Lamb, leading off his intellect into hidden by- 
paths, and holding a strange monologue over the most eccentric, an- 
tiquated, obsolete specimens of humanity that his search could ex- 
hume. Free from the savage vices of Swift's, and too healthy and 
ruddy to need the champagne that convivialized Theodore Hook’s 
into the revelry of the dinner-table, the wit of Sydney Smith may 
well serve as a practical comment on the remark of the great theolo- 
gian, Isaac Barrow: “ Allowable pleasantry may be expedient to put 
the world out of conceit that all sober and good men are a sort of 
lumpish or sour people; that they can utter nothing but flat and 
drowsy stuff ;” and, to his praise it may be said, that so dangerous 
a weapon has rarely been used with more discretion and delicacy. 
The religious character of Sydney Smith, so far as delineated in the 
memoir, will probably be viewed in different lights by different per- 
sons. That he was a sincere believer in the great doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, and, to a certain extent, appreciated their distinctive bear- 
ings on man’s fallen condition and guilty nature, cannot be doubted. 
Such points, in the Gospel system, as forbearance, compassion, sym- 
pathy, charity, and good works, and other peculiarities of Christian- 
ity, regarded as a law between man and man, were prominent in his 
creed; and to his credit it must be said, that his life abounded in 
beautiful illustrations of his attachment to them. To befriend the 
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poor, to watch beside the destitute sick, to bear the light of cheerful 
hope into lonely and distressed hovels, to give his substance as well 
as his kind attentions wherever needed, and often, too, where he was 
the only good Samaritan; these noble and blessed offices were his 
delight, and for them he was ever prompt to resign any pleasure and 
endure any inconvenience. So far as we can see, these cardinal 
duties were discharged for Christ’s sake. There is something in 
his simple-heartedness, in his generous sacrifices, in his persistent 
earnestness, in his fruitful ingenuity in devising ways to do good, 
that impresses us as a different sentiment from worldly philanthropy. 
Vice was sternly rebuked; corruption in high places was vehemently 
assailed ; sceptical writings and irreligious books were indignantly 
condemned; and, in some instances, men, through his instrument- 
ality, were brought to a knowledge of the truth. Then, too, he laid 
bare the weakness and worldliness of the established Church, and 
challenged its zeal to practical efforts for the regeneration of neg- 
lected multitudes. It was near “dying of dignity,” and he urged a 
more effective and aggressive style of preaching. Puseyism had 
none of his sympathies, and mummery was his contempt; ecclesias- 
tical abuses had no mercy at his hands, and bishops, if their meas- 
ures or actions were obnoxious, were made to feel his sharpest 
logic and his most scathing wit. Such courage as this brought 
its penalties, and no man knew better than Sydney Smith that 
he was paying a dear price for his advocacy of correct princi- 
ples; but no expostulations from time-servers, no forfeiture of 
honours, no contumely, could stifle his voice or abate his earnest- 
ness. Looking at the man in this connexion, he assumes the dignity 
of moral heroism. ‘There is breadth, as well as power, in his move- 
ments. There is no sudden pause in the midst of his career to pon- 
der over prudential calculations, and to examine if measures were 
not strained too hard for his own advantage. Sydney Smith never 
put himself in one scale and duty in the other, but, with facts on 
one side of the beam, he weighed obligations in the other, and deter- 
mined his course. But the errors of a false system were around 
him, and, viewing the circumstances about him, the associations of 
his position, and the sphere of life in which he acted, if is not sur- 
prising that he should have been injuriously affected. 

Tried by an evangelical standard, Sydney Smith certainly does 
not satisfy us. If not worldly-minded, he was too much in an at- 
mosphere of worldliness. There was nothing wrong in his intimacy 
at Holland House, nor is he to be blamed for enjoying a good din- 
ner whenever it came in his way. His wit and humour were God’s 
gifts, and he generally used them in an amiable and unobjectionable 
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manner. Exhilarating as his spirits were, they never transcended 
the bounds of refined and-cultivated taste. The effervescence was 
not the froth of poisonous liquor, but the white foam of a stream, 
that irrigated and refreshed the landscape through which it flowed. 
Table-pleasures were valued more for the mind than the body, and 
his wonderful powers of conversation were not wasted on trifles. 
All his friends represent him as most charming in his serious moods, 
and even fashionable women, who courted his acquaintance for the 
zest of his lighter talk, bear testimony to the edifying and ennobling 
qualities of the man. And yet it is sad to think that one so richly 
endowed ; one so frank, cordial, truthful, exemplary ; one of so much 
purpose, ability, and rectitude, should have fallen short of the meas- 
ure of a thoroughly devout Christian, and missed the mark of an 
humble, godly, useful minister of Christ. 

Let us not be misunderstood. Critics are morally responsible 
for their reviews of character, as well as amenable to the laws of 
taste and culture for the spirit in which they treat the sanctity of 
human reputation. Far from us be the hard and callous insensibil- 
ity that would regard the talents and virtues of great and noble 
men as if they were mere contributions to the science and surgery 
of the dissecting-table. But errors of false kindness are often as 
mischievous as the vices of savage tempers. If any one, after read- 
ing these volumes, will calmly close them, and then summon before 
his mind a distinct, full-formed image of Sydney Smith, we are 
greatly mistaken if he do not feel that something is wanting to give 
that image moral and spiritual completeness. Beautiful does that 
image appear in all the gentler and tenderer relations of home and 
fireside, and abroad, in the manly pursuits of life, in the field, in the 
parish, in the city, brave as the bravest; but is it not the light of a 
near firmament that illumines its features? and if, in serener and 
holier hours, the beams of a more distant orb fall upon it, is it not a 
halo that soon vanishes ? 

Sydney Smith seems never to have sounded the depths of spiritual 
experience. Religion, as a moral and practical routine ; religion, as a 
social system to educate and elevate mankind; religion, as a state in- 
strument ; religion, as a revealed, Divine authority, armed with God’s 
omnipotence, and hallowed by God’s compassionate love ; religion, as 
a theory of the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, he com- 
prehended and taught. A step beyond, and he reaches “ purity of 
heart,” and dwells on it as the “ ark of God;” “itis God’s, and to God 
it will return.” But, admitting gladly all this, it is very obvious that 
Sydney Smith had no fellowship with the profounder aspects of ex- 
perimental religion. The agonies of repentance ; the terrible convic- 
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tion that cleaves the universe, and opens heaven and hell before the 
startled eye; the strong cries and tears, that utter a language un- 
known, where the cross is unfelt; the vast interests of the soul, when 
God lets down the burden of eternity on its keenest sensibilities ; 
the reconciling sight of Jesus, as redeemer, intercessor, friend, and 
brother; the triumph of faith, hope, and love, in their answering 
joy to Father, Son, and Spirit; the sore conflicts of Christian life; 
the alternations of fear and confidence; the oft-repeated prayer, 
“God, be merciful to me, a sinner;” the yearning for rest in Para- 
dise; the growth into the full stature of Christ; all this was beyond 
his grasp. ‘To his mind, a person showing an acute sense of God’s 
violated law, or an exultant feeling of God’s forgiving mercy, was a 
sheer enthusiast. Perhaps the enthusiast needed medical treatment ; 
perhaps the stomach had usurped the dominion of the brain, and a 
bad liver was secreting unhealthy ideas; at best, he was the fool of 
others, or the dupe of himself. For all such cases he had a most 
summary treatment; and, seizing the most exceptionable of their 
peculiarities, and drawing no line whatever between the incidents 
of a principle and the principle itself, he branded them as fanatics, 
whose rantings, superstition, and severities, were the offspring of 
distempered, heads or hollow hearts. A grosser instance of injus- 
tice, a more humiliating exhibition of ignorance and moral inap- 
preciativeness, we do not know, than this phase of Sydney Smith’s 
character. He saw and felt the evils of the established Church; he 
admitted that its disease was chronic; he was an unflinching supporter 
of liberality and charity in all things; he loved to witness the prog- 
ress of society, and no one laboured harder, in certain ways, to 
contribute to it; and yet, while evangelical Christians were accom- 
plishing, under his own eyes, and at his very door, what he so much 
coveted to have done; while they were sending a new stream of 
life into the decaying vitals of the Church, and quickening the lower 
classes of England into the consciousness of manhood; while litera- 
ture, commerce, and legislation, all bore marks of their energetic 
presence, and showed that Christianity was advancing toward its 
enthronement, in intellect and life; he must deliberately plant him- 
self, fathoms deep, against these movements, and hurl the sharpest 
shafts of wit, and the barbed arrows of ridicule, into the hearts of 
many of England’s worthiest and purest men. We say nothing of 
the taste that could select the most pervertible passages from evan- 
gelical works, and hold them up to public derision. It had been 
done before. Infidels had made a similar use of the Bible. 
Satan himself is a master-hand at apt quotations. A few withered 
leaves, crumpled, blackened, mouldy, from the boughs of an oak, 
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do not convict it of death; nor do ugly worms on flowers disgust 
a botanist with the vegetable beauty of nature. ‘The man 
talked of bigotry; but what bigotry is as blinding as that which 
shuts up one to his own little loop-hole, and never permits him to 
move a hair’s breadth toward a more commanding point of observa- 
tion? And he talked, too, of delusion; alas! there is no delusion 
so silly as that which consists in mistaking a manikin for a living 
being; and of this was he guilty, when he turned scornfully from 
evangelical Christianity, and rested his hopes on the counterfeit 
institutions of the day. 

In the same spirit he vehemently opposed Methodism. Selecting 
his points of attack, and keeping them only before his eye, he repu- 
diates the entire system, by virtue of his dislike for what offends his 
taste and irritates his sense of refinement. ‘The strange narrations 
of inward experience and outward trials, which Methodists had pub- 
lished, are cither insufferably stupid or shockingly profane; while 
the introduction of supernatural things, in which some of them in- 
dulged, is quite an overmatch for his charity. Roman Catholics 
appeal to his sympathies and enlist his forbearance; but preaching 
cobblers and shouting colliers are too much for his temper. ‘The 
people must necessarily run to ruin, if they follow the lead of such 
raving madmen. What will the doctrine of Providence prove in 
their hands? ‘The depths in him move, and the shoal spots, lashed 
by the waters, are thick with strife, and clouded by dense Newfound- 
land fogs. Providence was not to be brought down from its high, 
scientific, unapproachable dignity. It was to be let alone in its sub- 
lime embodiment in the general laws of the universe, and it was 
downright sacrilege in Methodist prayer-meetings and love-feasts, 
to claim its present action in their results. Not then had the “ Nat- 
ural Vestiges” ascertained that Providence was a lottery system, 
nor had a presumptuous “spiritualism” degraded it into an affair 
of sullen raps and moving tables. But Providence was quietly 
generalized out of the reach of common things, and religious philos- 
ophy, as Sydney Smith held it, was content, if it would be good 
enough to manage the machinery of the solar system, and keep 
comets from using their tails too furiously. Nor had he any more 
patience with the style of thought and the bold manner which they 
employed in speaking of the Holy Ghost. To think of those un- 
washed, uncombed masses, as tabernacles of the Spirit, was beyond 
endurance. His nostrils settled the question; the dirty, greasy 
creatures, smelled of subterranean odours, and it would take Gabriel 
and the resurrection to make them decent enough to be entered on 
the list of Adam’s descendants. The fanatical herd claimed to 
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know their sins forgiven, and to live in the daily consciousness of 
an approving God; they believed in fasting and prayer; they thought 
that sackcloth and ashes were as necessary in England as in ancient 
Judea; they reproved worldly fashions, and counted all things but 
loss, for the excellence of the knowledge of Christ Jesus; and this 
was sufficient to demonstrate that a morbid and heretical enthusi- 
asm had taken possession of them. A man must be deplorably ig- 
norant of the Bible, who has not seen the disclosures of this vivid 
experience all through its pages. Judaism abounds with them, and 
Christianity presents them as common facts in the New Testament; 
but, apart from that, it is certainly amazing that any one, who has 
ever had a single religious thought to penetrate his brain, or a soli- 
tary religious emotion to enter into his heart, has not instantly and 
clearly recognised the power of Christianity to awaken intense con- 
viction and profound feeling. Such a one cannot forget that the 
very approach of Christianity, as if a mysterious agency moved in 
advance of its footsteps, transferred him suddenly to a new position, 
and created a sense of relationships to the invisible and eternal, that 
he had not before imagined. It does not act on the senses, nor does 
it seize the imagination half as potently as a thousand objects around 
us; and yet, with a thrill that the nerves of sense never felt, and 
with a living realization that imagination never approximated, it 
impresses, at the same moment, and in equal fulness, our whole na- 
ture, and changes it into a being of infinite fears and hopes. The 
slightest contact with Christianity, if it is nothing more than an in- 
tellectual exercise, is assuredly sufficient to indicate its line of move- 
ment, and to convince one that awe, dread, anxiety, terror, as they 
operate in common minds, by reason of common sensibilities, and 
through the announced agency of God’s special Spirit, are the in- 
separable attendants of its presence. Methodism did nothing more 
than express these vast and momentous facts. It took its tone and 
language from the Bible; it was untaught of man; its original in- 
stitutions grew out of its prominent thoughts; its bond of union was 
simple brotherhood in Christ; its usages shaped themselves out 
from its instincts; and in all its relations it showed, to right-minded 
en, that it bore the stamp of God. 

If Sydney Smith’s discernment had not utterly failed him, it 
would have satisfied his judgment, that those things in Methodism, 
which he found so much cause to condemn, were striking illustra- 
tions of its Divine origin. Could any exhibition of pungent thought, 
deep conviction, poignant sorrow, truthful confidence, inspiring rap- 
ture, be more natural, taken in connexion with the circumstances 
then existing? Consider the parties the time, the occasion; view 
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all the antecedents; and these peculiarities, if such they can be 
called, are a most significant, reliable, and impressive testimony in 
its favour. Had they been absent; had these occasional hyperboles, 
extravagant attitudes, and wild outbursts, never appeared, the evi- 
dence would not have been so strong and convincing, that Christian- 
ity was working mightily on the hearts of the people. ‘There were 
no irreconcilable phenomena in these manifestations. If they had 
never run into excess; never transgressed the bounds of sober pro- 
priety ; never provoked a smile, or suggested an apprehension, that 
would have been an unaccountable phenomenon. 

Any great emotion, if its power is adequately expressed, may ap- 
pear extravagant, and even insane, if we have not the key to its 
comprehension. It may be the most truthful feeling in the world, 
such as maternal grief over the death of a tenderly-loved child; and 
yet, if the cause of that vehement passion is unknown, the mind is 
not prepared to appreciate the tremendous agitation. And precisely 
here lay the difficulty with Sydney Smith. Methodism was a won- 
der; it was a new exhibition of Divine energy; it was a fresh bap- 
tism from the Holy Ghost; men’s thoughts were driven out of their 
old channels; men’s eyes were opened on singular scenes; men’s 
hearts were convulsed by unwonted excitements; and hence, such 
minds as Sydney Smith’s, looking on its surface, and spiritually in- 
competent to penetrate deeper, yielded to their prejudices, and de- 
nounced it with the freedom which ignorance gives to its chieftains. 
It was only on such subjects as Methodism, missions, and collateral 
topics, that he ever resigned the liberality and generousness of 
his nature; but here, “his nobler self is gone,” and he suddenly 
shrinks to the smallest dimensions of a man. Had he been freed 
from false associations; had he known the full power of Chris- 
tianity ; had he been himself in all his relations; working out, in his 
own simple, straightforward, manly ways, the grand ideas within 
him, and allowing himself to be seduced into no illusions, Sydney 
Smith had, perchance, been saved from the unenviable distinction 
of a decided antagonism to evangelical religion. Such defects are 
peculiarly painful to contemplate. It is the nature of great merit 
to awaken high admiration, and the spectacle of fine abilities, en- 
riched by those munificent treasures, which the growth of centuries 
has provided for scholarship and taste, and dedicated to the advance- 
ment of freedom, brotherhood, and piety, never rises before the 
mind without enlafging its ideas, stimulating its aspirations, and 
exalting its aims. Where our best sympathies have thus been ex- 
cited, and the heart glows in the presence of commanding worth, it 
is sad to be reminded that so much of earthliness belongs to the 
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brightest forms of humanity. A wrong is committed against us 
when men, such men as we are proud to honour, abate our esteem 
and restrain our praise. ‘The spots on the sun neither shade its 
splendours nor chill its heat; not a blade of grass is less green; not 
a flower lacks its perfume; not a forest is less stately, because of 
their existence. The magnificent orb, holding his fulness unwasted, 
and nightly replenishing the effulgence of moon and stars, is as much 
the royal ruler of the firmament, as though his dise were without its 
shadows. But it is not so with men. ‘The light of God is darkened 
by evil and discoloured by prejudice; and every ray thus diverted 
or destroyed, leaves us so much less of goodness and greatness to 
love and venerate. 

Whatever fault may be found with Sydney Smith’s course in those 
connexions which have been mentioned, and whatever failures he 
may have made in measuring up to the standard that his office and 
position pledged him to meet, it is delightful to dwell on what he 
did, and the means by which he accomplished so much for his age 
and country. Commencing life with almost everything against him, 
he augmented the difficulties in his way by advocating principles 
that drew upon him neglect and suffering. The peculiar talents 
which nature had lavishly given, and study, with its associate arts, 
had most effectively trained, were serious drawbacks to preferment 
and honour. ‘The traditions of England, as England then was; the 
patronage of the aristocracy; the favourite privileges of place and 
prerogative; the decisions of courts, and the verdict of public opin- 
ion, were against his principles. A young man, without fortune, 
and destitute of available friends, he projected the Edinburgh Re- 
view, and gathering a select group of sturdy spirits around him, 
breathed a soul into its pages, that finally made it the fountain of a 
new life, and a new hope to England. The great measures that are 
associated with his genius and fame, emancipation acts, game laws, 
relief of debtors, and other parliamentary movements, are mainly 
indebted for their success to his fine sense, cutting irony, unyielding 
purpose, and laborious exertion. Never, perhaps, did a literary 
man, all things considered, effect more direct political good. A 
most liberal utilitarian, advancing far beyond mere pecuniary cal- 
culations, and aiming at much more than physical improvement, he 
infused a generous, high-minded, elevated philosophy into the prac- 
tical reforms that he toiled so hard to carry through. He made liter- 
ature a most valuable auxiliary to the cause of human progress; what- 
ever he wrote was sure to suggest important thoughts; the most of 
his discussions were a positive gain to the treasury of public wisdom, 
and rarely did he present an argument, or point an appeal, that was 
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not so much intellectual and moral pabulum for the world to ab- 
sorb. 

One of the most interesting features of this memoir, is the prom- 
inence which it gives to the domestic and social character of Sydney 
Smith. He never appeared to better advantage than in private life, 
and, aware of this, the affectionate biographer, with womanly skill 
and grace, has very admirably brought out this phase of his nature. 
Any analysis of the man would be incomplete, if it were to fail in 
this part of its task. One who wishes to know where that mighty 
reservoir lay, that fed so many streams, and, while it supplied their 
waters, kept them within regular channels, and preserved them from 
overflow, must search for it in retirement. Many distinguished 
men have been so detached from the fireside, that it is never neces- 
sary to follow them in their occasional retreat from the eye of the 
world, to perfect acquaintance with them. Others live at home, and 
among friends; they simply visit the public to deliver a message, or 
execute a trust. To neither of these classes did Sydney Smith be- 
long. Filling a large space before the world, he was yet, in an em- 
inent degree, a private gentleman, devoted to his own pursuits, and 
discharging, as well as receiving, the refined and elegant offices of 
hospitality. It was this that contributed so much to freshen his in- 
tellect, regulate its action, and elevate its tone. How often, how 
severely, has literature suffered from the absence of these salutary 
checks! How many bitter hearts, distilling their gall and worm- 
wood through the pen, would have been sweetened, had they been 
blessed with these advantages ! 

The intimate friends who came to his domestic circle, blended 
with it as their own; and once within its magical enclosure, 
the spirit of free and glad companionship ruled their hearts. 
Thither resorted Mackintosh; and when Bunch would announce 
“Lord and Lady Mackincrush,” in her richest Yorkshire brogue, 
the humour of the moment, by laughable recollections of the defini- 
tion of Pepper, or the imaginary speech to the hackney coachman, 
in which Sydney Smith had so successfully parodied the indiscrimi- 
nate praise and stately diction of Sir James’s oratory; thither came 
Jeffrey, to be joked in doggerel, as he bestrode the donkey Bitty; 
and thither Mrs. Marcet, Horner, Lord and Lady Holland, and 
others of mark and prominence, in different walks of life. But such 
occasions were not spent in the mere enjoyment of gay and lively 
intercourse. Wit and humour only enlivened the hour. Sydney 
Smith excelled in serious conversation ; and, at these seasons, when 
a group of favourite listeners was around him, none was more ready 
to use his great gifts for edification. ‘Thinking and writing for the 
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public soon vitiate the best-organized man, if he is deprived of that 
kind of living intercourse, with its corrective and disciplinary agen- 
cies, which such society fails to give. The constant tendency to mag- 
nify the importance of our favourite trains of thought; the fondling, 
caressing, maudlin ways, into which even robust minds are always 
liable to fall, where the solitude of the library is rigidly maintained ; 
the absolute necessity, which exists by virtue of inward laws, for 
men to balance themselves one against another, and so learn both 
their weakness and strength; and, above all, that airing of the brain, 
which is never experienced away from this cordial and inspiriting 
companionship, are reasons why a high estimate should be put on 
this goodly fellowship, simply considered as a means of intellectual 
and moral training. No intellectual man can afford to dispense with 
this sort of society. Better far be without books than without it; 
for cultivated men and women always communicate enough to 
stimulate an appreciative spirit. and urge it forward in quest 
of something better. It is an insensible censorship, that sel- 
dom offends, and never disheartens; it steals upon the pride and 
selfishness of human nature, with so much bland politeness and 
gentle affection, that men are made humbler and stronger, without 
knowing the process by which it has been effected; it is a gymna- 
sium, to which one resorts for amusement, and finds health and 
vigour in the midst of delight. ‘There cannot be a doubt that this 
species of intellectual life in England has been of inestimable value 
to its thinkers and writers. For two centuries it has been their 
good fortune to enjoy this pleasure, and we apprehend that, if the 
gain to the world’s stock of thought and resources of power, derived 
from the groves and porticoes of classical philosophy, were placed be- 
side the enlargement of knowledge, and the augmentation of strength, 
which have sprung from this source, there would not be much cause 
for the fireside and the social board to be ashamed of the comparison. 

The highest praise of English literature is this presence of home 
sentiments among its largest and best class of writers, and the pe- 
culiar kind of culture, style of thought, and general attitude of mind, 
which such a social spirit has developed. We do not mean the in- 
troduction of domestic life into works of fiction—a department of 
writing in which the ideas and experience of the tender relations of 
human existence must necessarily have large play—but the effect on 
literary character of the activity and prominence of that sort of 
social intercourse which has been experienced in England. It does 
not appear so much in any special direction of intellect, as in the 
fine, delicate colouring, that runs through its productions. 

English literature is characterized, above all other literature, by 
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these domestic pictures of exquisite enjoyment. From the time of 
Addison to the present day, English hearths have imparted warmth 
to books, that one keeps closely by him; and how many faces, that 
never depart from the image-chamber of the mind, have caught 
their familiar radiance from its serene glow! No other country has 
anything like this to show in its literature. Across the channel 
there have been brilliantly lighted saloons and picturesque chateaux, 
where intellect and beauty, the learning of savans, the accomplish- 
ments of courtiers, and the fantasies of wit, had their tournaments, 
and vainly strove to keep alive the romance that was relaxing its 
hold on the imaginations of men. But these strike only the eye; 
the heart answers to another call, when the songs that breathe forth 
from the rural homes of England, or the great works that are per- 
manently associated with its sequestered lakes and beautiful hills, 
utter the inspiration which never descends upon man or woman, ex- 
cept amid the sacredness of their abode. 

One would soon be sensible of the loss to his imagination if En- 
glish literature were deprived of the multitude of images which it has 
gathered from English landscapes; and yet this would be insignifi- 
cant, compared with the immense blank which would be left in if, 
were its household scenes to be obliterated. The language itself is 
a testimony to the strength and fulness of its domestic heart. What 
other language has so many vigorous and impressive terms, so 
many genuine, idiomatic expressions, to represent the home feelings ? 
Wedded love, parental ties, fireside joys and griefs, the bliss of 
early marriage, the pathos of early sorrow, the old homestead 
amid still more venerable oaks, and the green graves of the church- 
yard; these have created words that have enriched the thoughts of 
the world, and brought the Anglo-Saxon language nearer to the 
standard of a perfect medium for the communication of Christianity, 
than any other tongue. Viewed in this aspect, English civilisation 
is entitled to a pre-eminence that cannot be disputed. If one will 
go through its literature, the literature especially that gives the 
best insight into England’s best homes, he will find more to suggest 
ideas of domestic life, as narrated in the Bible, than in all the other 
literature of the world. 

The period in which Sydney Smith lived, taken in all its aspects, 
will be remembered, in future days, as one of the most memorable 
in English history. If, indeed, its entire connexions and bearings 
be considered, we doubt whether any portion of time, extending 
through no more than three quarters of a century, is worthy of com- 
parison with it. No age can show so much solid work, so substan- 
tially and thoroughly done ; none so many abuses corrected, so many 
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obstacles in the pathway of progress removed; none can boast of 
such impulses applied to the popular mind, and such general action 
in behalf of humanity. Among those master-spirits that, by earn- 
est thought and patient toil, laboured to redeem the age from 
slothfulness, and infuse a new spirit into the traditions and hopes 
of England, Sydney Smith will have his place; and, though we lay 
down this memoir, with a heart sad at the thought that he was not 
more signally useful in the highest and grandest sphere of Christian 
action, yet we rejoice to know that he has left a name which men 
will not “ willingly let die.” 





Art. V—EARLY METHODISM IN MARYLAND, ESPECIALLY IN 
BALTIMORE. 


THE labours and trials of good men as seen in humble life, though 
often despised and neglected by the world, should always be cherished 
and held in grateful remembrance by the Church. At this time, 
when Methodism maintains so conspicuous a place in our country, 
it may be of some interest to the present generation to look back 
and trace its first introduction and consequent progress. 

Those who were first in laying the foundations of our spiritual 
superstructure in this ancient commonwealth, were not of that class 
of instruments which the Church, in the ordinary exercise of her 
functions, would likely have chosen for so great a work. They had 
no out-going commission to preach the Gospel to every creature. 
They were not appointed and sent into this new world with instruc- 
tions as to where they should labor and how they should act. They 
were not sent here, but came on their own account ; they came here as 
others did at the time, poor and humble emigrants, to share the com- 
mon toil and reap the common bounty of this promised land. But 
they were here as Christian men, to whom the honours and emolu- 
ments of this world were as nothing in comparison to the obliga- 
tions and enjoyments of a better life. They were here as strangers, 
strangers in more than one sense; they were Methodists, a by-word 
and a hissing in the country from whence they came, and not less 
so in this. They were here like Joseph in Egypt, like Lot in 
Sodom, to be swallowed up by the engrossing artifices for getting 
money and the pleasures of spending it, or to confess that they were 
pilgrims on the earth, looking for a city which hath foundations, 
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whose maker aad builder is God. By wisely choosing the latter, 
and keeping within the compass of their real interest, they were 
saved themselves, and made the means of saving others. 

As true sons of Wesley, they were not afraid nor ashamed to own 
their paternity, but were always ready to give an answer to every 
one that asked them of the reason of the hope that was within, with 
meekness and fear; and enforcing by an upright walk and godly con- 
versation, the simple story of their experiences, they were made the 
instruments of sowing the first seeds of Methodism in Maryland, 
which in their development produced that glorious harvest which 
we now see, and which we justly esteem as the most valuable of our 
possessions. 

When we reflect what the Methodist Episcopal Church in Mary- 
land now is, and how much of her present prosperity she owes to men 
of other times, it is somewhat reproachful to us that her history is 
still unwritten ; that among so many able ministers and laymen, no 
one has considered it to be his duty to rescue from oblivion the facts 
connected with her early existence. ‘To supply this want of fore- 
thought and guardianship, (now almost too late,) a few local minis- 
ters and laymen associated themselves together in October last as a 
Historical Society, calling to their aid as many of the itinerant min- 
isters as it was thought would take an interest in collecting informa- 
tion in connexion with the rise and progress of Methodism within 
the bounds of the Baltimore Annual Conference, and elsewhere. 
With a view of enlisting the sympathies of our ministers generally, 
it was agreed that a discourse should be delivered at the first annual 
meeting of the society in the presence of the conference on some one 
of the topics embraced in the plan of operation. Through the 
kindness and partiality of the association that task devolved on the 
writer of this article; and though conscious of his inability to do 
justice to the subject, he could not feel altogether at liberty to 
decline the offer. 

The theme of the address, which forms the substance of this paper, 
is the Rise and Progress of Methodism in Baltimore. A subject so 
entirely local, and necessarily connected with so much minute detail, 
can scarcely hope to excite more than a mere local interest. Histor- 
ical and antiquarian researches differ essentially from works of taste 
and genius. In the latter, imagination and fancy may display their 
creative energies, but in the former, invention must be suspended, and 
the only hope of the toiling labourer is, that he may find amid heaps of 
rubbish which others had repeatedly sifted, some pearls and diamonds 
which they had overlooked ; and even these, when examined by the 
hypercritical, may be pronounced of little worth, things to be gazed 
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at, but of no practical use. For of what importance, it may be asked, 
is it to any present interest to be groping through devious and dark 
passages, looking after the dead ; to be gathering up for safe keeping 
the few and scanty memorials of “olden days,” whose chief excel- 
lence consists in giving utterance to private friendships, or the re- 
cital of joys and sorrows now passed and covered by the waters of 
oblivion ;* thus subscribing to the remark of Goldsmith, “that 
volumes of antiquity, like medals, may very well serve to amuse the 
curious ; but the works of the moderns, like the current coin of a 
kingdom, are much better for immediate use; the former are often 
prized beyond their value and kept with care, while the latter sel- 
dom pass for more than their intrinsic worth.” It is no purpose of 
mine to draw any invidious comparisons between our young antiquity 
and the present condition of Methodism, by running into the extremes 
here complained of by the immortal author of the Deserted Village. 
Nor does it necessarily follow by any means that men, though an- 
tique in their tastes and habits, may not form a correct estimate of 
what is in the present, valuable. 

He that sets out, however, to collect the scattered fragments of 
the early annals of our forefathers, need not expect to meet with any 
general plaudits; it may seem too great an effort of mind for the 
generality of those who are “clothed in soft raiment, and dwell in 
kings’ houses,” to conceive of a state of things altogether different 
from that in which they live; to others it is too great an effort of 
humility to stoop to converse with their plain and unsophisticated 
ancestors, and hear the tale of other years. Butas children are sup- 
posed to have a knowledge of their parentage, and may take pleasure 
in retracing the scenes of their early days, and in fond memory 
living them over again, so communities and Churches may reason- 
ably desire to ascertain the rock whence they are hewn, and the 
hole of the pit whence they are digged. 

This fair city of “ monuments,” the centre of so much social and 
religious enjoyment to many an annual gathering of the Baltimore 
Conference, which has now a population of two hundred thousand 
souls—a little upward of a century ago was marked by a solitary 
hamlet, and known, in the language of the times, as the place where 
one “John Fleming now lives.” On the first of December, 1729, 
Richard Gist, William Hamilton, Dr. Buchanan, and Dr. Walker, 
commissioners chosen for the purpose, purchased of Councillor Car- 
roll sixty acres of land, to be paid for at forty shillings each in money, 
or in tobacco at one cent per pound, and on the twelfth day of the 
following month, assisted by Philip Jones, the county surveyor, the 
commissioners laid off Baltimore town. At the very time the lines 
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were being run, which then bounded the emporium of Maryland, 
Methodism in England had an existence that was hardly visible, 
and for twenty years after there was not one disciple of Wesley in 
all North America. 

That every great and noble result must arise from and originate 
in a simple and oftentimes unpretending cause is, as a mere matter 
of fact, too evident to be questioned by any one. The lofty oak may 
be traced to the insignificant and humble acorn; the mighty river to 
various streams, and springs, and marshes, which put forth unseen 
and unheeded their scanty supplies. ‘The wandering and despised 
Galilean, with his humble band of fishermen, once symbolized the 
kingdom of God by a grain of mustard seed, and by leaven which a 
woman took and hid in three measures of meal, and by the handful 
of corn in the earth upon the top of the mountain; so of the rise of 
Methodism in Maryland, particularly in Baltimore, it may be said, 


“When He first the work begun, 
Small and feeble was His day.” 


The most obvious feature in Baltimore, at the time the Methodists 
first came here, was diversity in its religious persuasions; already, 
in a population of a few thousand inhabitants, five congregations 
had been gathered, and churches erected, no two of which were of 
the same denomination. Of these St. Paul’s, (Episcopal,) built in 
1744, and paid for out of the public treasury, was the oldest and 
wealthiest, as well as the most numerous, and the only one in the 
place that was lawful, all others being made tributary to its sup- 
port and aggrandisement. This unequal and anomalous state of 
things, which had always existed as an element in the state and 
Church religions of the Old World, was brought about here by 
the revolution in England of 1688, which placed William, Prince 
of Orange, on the throne. Soon after that great event, and 
growing out of it, the provincial assembly at Annapolis passed 
an act of recognition, wherein they declared William and Mary 
to be sovereigns of England and all its dominions, repealing 
all other laws except those relating to individual rights. The 
royal governor and the assembly, three years after, prayed, in the 
style of British statutes, that an act might be passed for establishing 
the Protestant religion. In pursuance of this statute, and with 
the assistance of a commissioner expressly appointed for the pur- 
pose by the Bishop of London, the province was divided into 
parishes, and provided with vestrymen. Forty pounds of tobacco 
per poll in lieu of tithes was allotted for the support of the clergymen, 
of whom there were but sixteen in the first instance. As these were * 
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not sufficient to supply all the parishes erected, certain fees were 
appointed, besides the usual compensations in tobacco, and magis- 
trates were prohibited, by an express clause of the statute, from per- 
forming marriage rites. 

The principal portion of the first settlers of Baltimore county 
were of the Society of Friends or Quakers, who resorted to Mary- 
land for protection, before a refuge was prepared for them in Jersey 
or Pennsylvania. ‘They were better received here than either in South 
or North Virginia. From the time of the establishment of the Church 
of England in the province, the right of affirmation and other privi- 
leges were extended to them and their meetings; that of worship, 
they and other Christian sects enjoyed from the first planting of the 
province. The German Reformed Lutherans, Presbyterians, and 
Roman Catholics, each had churches and stated pastors as early as 
1759. Thus we have seen, that down to 1770 the Methodists had not 
made the first effort for an existence here, or to see whether they 
might have permission to live at all! 

The men whom God was pleased to signalize as the instruments 
of introducing Methodism into Maryland were three local preachers, 
Robert Strawbridge, Robert Williams, and John King. Of this 
trio, Mr. Strawbridge stands preéminently the first. He preached the 
first sérmon, formed the first society, and built the first preaching- 
house for the Methodists in Maryland and in America, being three 
years, perhaps, earlier than Wesley Chapel, John-street, New-York. 
As Mr. Strawbridge was the instrument, under God, of founding 
our spiritual house in this country, and as there are many 
misapprehensions abroad respecting his claim to this honour, a 
more particular account of him than is found in our various publi- 
cations cannot but be acceptable to the Methodist reader. 

Mr. Strawbridge was a native of Drummer’s Nave, near Carrick- 
on-Shannon, county Leitrim, Ireland. He emigrated to this 
country in 1759 or 1760, and settled on Sam’s Creek, Frederick 
county, Maryland. His principal aim in leaving his native land 
was to procure a more ample subsistence for his family; which 
object, however, he never accomplished, for he died a poor man. 
Frederick, at the time Mr. Strawbridge settled there, was strictly a 
backwoods county, embracing all the country west and south now 
included in Montgomery, Washington, and Alleghany counties. As 
late as 1755 the Indians had passed the Forts Cumberland and 
Frederick, and got within eighty or ninety miles of Baltimore, in 
parties of plunder and murder, and the defenceless inhabitants were 
greatly alarmed lest they should reach the town, and the women 
and children were put on board of vessels in the harbour, to be 
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rescued by flight down the bay if necessary, while the inhabitants 
of the adjacent country were flying to town for safety. 

The treaty of peace concluded in 1758, by Sir William Johnston, 
with the Six Nations, and with some other Indians who had voluntarily 
gone from Maryland, and the termination of the war five years 
after by the expulsion of the French and Spanish from all their 
colonies on the continent north of the Gulf of Mexico and Missis- 
sippi, laid open all western Maryland to the whites for safe and 
peaceable settlement. It was among those hardy frontier settlers, 
many of whom had gone from the neighbourhood of Baltimore, 
while others had come from Pennsylvania, that Mr. Strawbridge 
fixed his home, and opened his house for preaching. God gave 
him favour in the sight of the people, so that a great door and 
effectual was opened to him at once for usefulness: A society, con- 
sisting of twelve or fifteen persons, was formed as early as 1763 or 
1764, and soon after a place of worship was erected, called the 
“Log Meeting-house,” about a mile from the residence of Mr. 
Strawbridge. 

As great mistakes exist respecting the exact date of Methodism 
in America, it is proper to correct them so far as the proofs in our 
possession will enable us to doit. It has been a general impression, 
and the histories of our Church so represent it, that Methodism in 
this country originated in New-York; that Philip Embury, a local 
preacher from Ireland, formed the first Methodist society and 
preached the first Methodist sermon in that city in the year 1766. 
This is undoubtedly an error, so far as priority is concerned. 
Methodism unquestionably had its origin in Frederick county, Mary- 
land, and the first Methodist society was formed there by Robert 
STRAWBRIDGE. Bishop Asbury says, (vol. iii, p. 27 of his Journal,) 
in speaking of the settlement of Pipe Creek, “ Here Mr. Strawbridge 
formed the first society in Maryland—and America ;” the words 
in italics being his own. Bishop Asbury’s early acquaintance with 
Mr. Strawbridge, as well as the information which he necessarily had 
of all his movements, gives to his emphatic remark, in settling a 
matter of fact, great weight and importance. 

A statement now before us, written by David Evans, son of John 
Evans, one of Strawbridge’s first converts, settles, we think, the 
true origin of Methodism in America. The paper has the stamp 
of age upon it, and also the appearance of being torn from the fly- 
sheet of a Bible, or from some old record book; the writing is quite 
legible, and in the style which obtained sixty years ago. It runs as 
follows : 

“John Evans, born 30th November, 1734, about five miles from 
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Baltimore. When about fourteen years of age his father moved to 
the upper part of Baltimore county, near the neighbourhood of Pipe 
and Sam’s Creek, where he resided until his death. In his 25th 
year he married ; he had nine children, and six are now living. His 
parents were members of the Church of England. About the year 
1764, he embraced the Methodist religion under Mr. Strawbridge; 
his wife also, and four others. From that time his house became a 
preaching and prayer-meeting house, and when the first circuit was 
formed in Baltimore county he offered his house, and it was accepted, 
about the year 1768, and continued a preaching-house for upward 
of forty years; which time he was a regular class-leader, and con- 
tinued class-leader between two or three years after preaching was 
removed from his house, when he requested to resign by reason of 
weakness and infirmity of body. 
“The above was written by my father David Evans. 
“ SAMUEL Evans.” 


Samuel Evans, grandson of John Evans, is still living, and a 
worthy member of the Pipe Creek Methodist Society. Mrs. Ben- 
nett, now in the eighty-ninth year of her age, and daughter of John 
Evans, states that the society was first formed at Strawbridge’s 


house, and was afterward removed to the “log meeting-house;”’ the 
class had been formed for some time. She remembers Strawbridge. 
He was of medium size, dark complexion, black hair, had a very 
sweet voice, and was an excellent singer. Hecame to this country with 
his wife, nephew, and niece. Our informant states, also, that Mr. 
Strawbridge had six children, Robert, George, Theophilus, Jesse, 
Betsey, and Jane. George died, and also two of the other children, 
who were buried under the pulpit of the “log meeting-house.” 
George and Jesse grew up and became carpenters. Mrs. Straw- 
bridge died in Baltimore. During his life Mr. Strawbridge was 
poor, and the family were often straitened for food; but he was 
a man of strong faith, and would say to his family on leaving them, 
“Meat will be sent here to-day.” On account of administering 
the ordinances, he was much opposed by the preachers when they 
began to circulate through the neighbourhood. 

The calls upon Mr. Strawbridge to go to distant parts of the 
country to preach, became, in course of time, so frequent and press- 
ing that his family were likely to suffer in his absence, so that it 
became a question with him, “ Who will keep the wolf from my 
door while I am abroad looking after the lost sheep?” Meanwhile, 
his friendly neighbours agreed to cultivate his little farm without 
charge, and to see that his wife and children wanted for nothing 
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during his absence. In this way this zealous servant of Christ 
continued to labour in different parts of Frederick, and throughout 
the length and breadth of Baltimore county, breaking up new 
ground, forming new societies, and establishing permanent places for 
preaching ; God working through him by the word which he preached. 
It is delightful to look back, after a lapse of ninety years and upward, 
and recount one by one the long list of those who could claim this 
primitive missionary as the instrument of their salvation, many of 
them persons of intelligence and of influence in the communities in 
which they lived, giving themselves first to Christ, and then devoting 
their substance to build up a godly seed for generations following, 
and of these we recur with no ordinary feelings of satisfaction to 
the sainted parents of the late distinguished and able editor of the 
Christian Advocate and Journal, Dr. Bond. 

Mr. Strawbridge continued to reside at Sam’s Creek about six- 
teen years, and then removed to the upper part of Long Green, 
Baltimore county, to a farm given him (for life) by the wealthy 
Captain Charles Ridgely, by whom he was greatly esteemed, and who 
often attended his preaching. It was while living here under the 
shadow of “ Hampton,” (Col. Ridgely’s seat,) that in one of his 
visiting rounds to his spiritual children, he was taken sick at the 
house of Mr. Joseph Wheeler, and died, in great peace, in the 
summer or fall of 1781. 

His funeral sermom was preached to a vast concourse of people, 
by the Rev. Richard Owings,* under a large walnut-tree, at the north- _ 
west corner of the house. The text was Rev. xiv, 13: “ AndI 
heard a voice from heaven.” A number of his Christian friends 
from a distance, who had known him first on Sam’s Creek, were now 
here to see the last, and sung, as they mournfully and slowly walked 
to the place of burial, 

“ How blest is our brother, bereft 
Of all that could burden his mind! 
How easy the soul that has left 
' The wearisome body behind!” 

His grave, and also the grave of Mrs. Strawbridge, are in the 
small burying-ground in the orchard south of the house, perhaps 
some hundred yards. ‘The graves are together, about the centre of 
the ground, and as if nature were reproving the neglect of the 
Church, she has raised up a large poplar-tree between them, as a 
living monument of their worth. Standing on the spot, and looking 
southward a distance of six or seven miles, the eye rests on Balti- 

°Mr. Owings was one of his converts, and the first American Methodist 
preacher raised up on the continent. 
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more, where the preachers are holding, perhaps for the last time, 
at this writing, (March, 1856,) the session of the “ Old Baltimore 
Conference.” 

Having examined the stream at its’ source, let us follow it a short 
distance as it widens, and hastens on to theocean. ‘Lhe first effort to 
introduce Methodism into Baltimore, by means of preaching, was 
made by Mr. John King, the friend and fellow-labourer of Straw- 
bridge. It was in the winter or spring of 1770. The place selected for 
opening his mission to the people of Baltimore town, was at the in- 
tersection of Front-street and the great eastern road, (now French- 
street.) Mr. King stood upon a blacksmith’s block, and addressed 
an audience as discordant and undecided as to what this babbler had 
to say, as those of Ephesus to whom St. Paul preached for the first 
time. A Mr. James Baker, deputy surveyor of the county, who 
was ove of his hearers, was deeply convinced of sin, and afterward 
converted. ‘This was the first fruit gathered to Methodism in Bal- 
timore. Mr. Baker's father lived on Gunpowder Falls, and his 
house was a preaching place for Mr. Strawbridge, where a flour- 
ishing society was formed by him, and met there for many years. 
Some of his descendants are still living in the city and county, and 
are influential and pious members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

Encouraged by this indication of good, and believing that he was 
acting in the line of his duty to God and to the souls of men, Mr. 
King ventured into the heart of the citadel. Here the effect of his 
preaching was different and somewhat disagreeable to himself. The 
preacher stood on a table at the corner of Baltimore and Calvert 
streets, where the Museum now is. It being aday of general muster 
of the volunteers and militia, some young men of the “ higher class,” 
who considered it manly to get drunk on such occasions, determined 
to interrupt the services and break up the meeting. In the con- 
fusion which followed, the table was overturned and the preacher 
thrown to the ground. The captain of the company, grieved at the 
rude treatment of a stranger, and perceiving that Mr. King was a 
countryman of his, interfered and protected him from further 
molestation. 

A circumstance occurred with Mr. King soon after, which, if it 
were not fully authenticated, might be placed among the “seven 
wonders of the world;” and considering, also, that he was but a 
mere lay-preacher, reminds one of Byron’s remark, that “truth is 
stranger than fiction.” It was no less than an invitation to preach 
in St. Paul’s Church. By whom this civility was extended to the 
humble preacher, lately of the block and of the table, we have never 
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been able to learn; but one effect of the discourse was that some 
offence was given to the worthy rector; whether it was in the manner 
or in the matter of the preacher (perhaps both) is not quite clear. 
One who was present, and from whom we received the information 
many years ago, said “that Mr. King made the dust fly from the 
old velvet cushion.” He was given to understand very plainly that 
hereafter the cannon should not be spiked for his benefit. 

Early in the summer of 1770 Mr. Pilmore, one of the first mis- 
sionaries sent over by Mr. Wesley, arrived in Maryland, and after 
spending some time with Mr. Strawbridge, visiting the societies in 
Frederick and Baltimore counties, and preaching with much satis- 
faction to himself and others, came to Baltimore, and addressed the 
people once or twice, standing on the sidewalk, as they came out of 
St. Paul’s Church after morning service. Being a man of com- 
manding appearance, and withal an able and convincing preacher, 
he was listened to with much interest. But the happiest event which 
could have occurred to Methodism in Baltimore, as well as to 
the cause of religion generally, was the arrival of Mr. Asbury in 
the fall of 1772, when he preached for the first time, in the morning 
at the Point, and in town at three o’clock in the afternoon, and at 
six o'clock in the evening. 

Down to this period there had been no disposition shown, on the 
part of the people, to open their houses for Methodist preaching, 
or to extend to the preachers those hospitalities which are now 
so characteristic of Baltimore. It is true those preachers who 
had preceded Mr. Asbury were allowed the freedom of the 
place, but it was only to preach in the market-house, or at the 
corners of the streets, and to take lodgings at an inn, or retire to the 
country, which was their usual practice. But it was far otherwise 
in 1772; the good seed which had been sown by Strawbridge, Wil- 
liams, and others, in the surrounding country, had been productive ; 
while that scattered by King, Pilmore, and Boardman was beginning 
to spring up in Baltimore, so that Mr. Asbury found a people pre- 
pared to his hands. Captain Patton, a friendly Irishman on the 
Point, was the first to offer his house for preaching, and soon after 
Mr. William Moore, in town, at the southeast corner of Water 
and South streets, and also Mrs. Triplett, a pious Jady of the Ger- 
man Reformed Church, opened her three story brick dwelling, corner 
of Baltimore-street and Triplett’s Alley. ‘These were soon, filled with 
attentive hearers, that on the Point taking the lead. In a short 
time the place was found insufficient to accommodate the people 
who were anxious to receive the bread of life. A sail-loft, at the 
corner of Mills and Block streets, was provided free of charge, which 
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was soon filled to overflowing, many coming from the country a 
distance of six miles, before some of the people of the town had 
risen from their beds. 

Something like a permanent arrangement being made for perpetu- 
ating Methodism in Baltimore, Mr. Asbury set about in good earn- 
est to regulate the societies by settling, as he says, the classes, and 
thereby giving to Methodism that form and consistency which it 
had in England ; and no man knew better how to do this than he did. 
He had received a good training under the eye of Mr. Wesley, 
heartily sympathized with him in all his views in raising up a 
spiritual people, nor was he inferior to him in zeal, activity, and 
perseverance. 

Hitherto the Methodists in Baltimore had uo responsible head, 
but met together for prayer and mutual instructions without refer- 
ence to numbers or time; having no one in particular to lead their 
devotions, and to give advice or reproof when needed. Mr. Asbury 
wanted order and certainty; and he knew full well that nothing 
could secure these but Methodist rude. Hence on the 3d of January, 
1773, he says, after meeting the society, “1 settled a class of men,” 
and on the following evening, after preaching with comfort, “I formed 
a class of women.” Mr. Asbury found it difficult at first to 
procure a suitable leader for the men, but not so for the women, 
and being partial to the Wesleyan plan in England, he appointed 
one of their own number over them as leader. The formation of 
these two classes, and the addition of others soon after, together 
with the difficulty of finding room for those who were willing to 
hear the word of God preached, made it necessary to provide 
other than mere private accommodation ; and, accordingly, in Novem- 
ber following, Mr. Asbury, assisted by Jesse Hollingsworth, George 
Wells, Richard Moale, George Robinson, and John Woodward, 
purchased (at five shillings) the lot, sixty feet on Strawberry 
Alley, and seventy-five feet on Fleet-street, for a house of worship, 
where the church now stands—the only original edifice of the kind 
of religious denomination in Baltimore. ‘The following year Mr. 
Wm. Moore and Mr. Philip Rogers* took up two lots, and erected 
a church in Lovely Lane; Mr. Moore collecting £100 to assist in 
paying for it. Which of these two churches was first finished is not 
quite certain; tradition says the latter. The one in Strawberry 
Alley was commenced in November, 1773; that in Lovely Lane, 
the 18th of April, 1774. Mr. Asbury, speaking of the latter, re- 
marks, “ This day the foundation of our house in Baltimore was 
laid.” ‘“ Who could have expected that two men, one among the 

© Both converted by Mr. Asbury’s ministry. 

Fourtu Serres, Vou. VILI.—28 
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chief of sinners, would ever have thus engaged in so great an under- 
taking for the cause of the blessed Jesus? ‘This is the Lord’s doing, 
and it is marvellous in our eyes. He hath moved them to this ac- 
ceptable undertaking; and he will surely complete it, and raise up 
a people to serve him in this place!’ Captain Webb, in writing to 
Mr. Asbury, then in New-York, said that the church in Lovely 
Lane was so far finished by the middle of October that he preached 
in it. Lt is of this remarkable man, who was the first to introduce 
Methodism into Philadelphia, and to build up the cause in New- 
York, that the elder Adams remarks, while attending the continental 
Congress of 1774, in Philadelphia, “In the evening I went to the 
Methodist meeting and heard Mr. Webb, the old soldier, who first 
came to America in the character of quarter-master, under General 
Braddock. He is one of the most fluent, eloquent men | ever heard ; 
he reaches the imagination and touches the passions very well, and 
expresses himself with great propriety.” 

Mr. Asbury, on his return from New-York to Baltimore, had the 
satisfaction of seeing the new house in Lovely Lane, (now complete, ) 
and many of his old friends, with some new ones added to their 
number. ‘I'hus we see that in the short space of five years from the 
time when Mr. King first preached to the people, standing upon a 
blacksmith’s block in old town, Methodism had grown to sufficient 
importance to command public respect, and to be able to entertain 
the conference which met in Baltimore, the 21st of May, 1776, the 
first three conferences having previously been held in Philadelphia. . 

It would be a pleasant task at any time, and more especially 
when so large a body of Methodist preachers are met near the spot 
where the first conference was held in our city, to speak of those 
twenty-three itinerants, who seventy-nine years ago sat in Lovely 
Lane to give an account of their past labours and trials, and receive 
new orders for “ spreading Scriptural holiness all over these lands ;” 
to call up the names of those pious laymen, Hollingsworth, Rogers, 
Owings, M’Cannon, Hawkins, men of mark and of might; and those 
godly women, Rogers, Owens, Huling, Chamberlin, Fornerden, and 
many others, all prayer-leaders and class-leaders, and true helpers of 
those preachers who remained at their posts while others had fled 
leaving the cause of Methodism to shift for itself, pouring from the 
heart warm and _ free the life-blood of Methodism, and sending it 
forward through the community in which they lived, keeping up their 
watch-fires in the dark and gloomy time of the Revolutionary war, 
which was now upon them; four of these noblest preachers in prison,* 
because they preferred saving men’s souls to taking their lives ; the 

® Garrison, Hartley, Forest, and Scott. 
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great Asbury in exile, not being allowed to preach, complaining, 
“silence breaks my heart;” so that at the peace which was pro- 
claimed in eighty-three, that found the strongest church in the land 
wasted and almost destroyed, there were more Methodists in Balti- 
more than in any city or town on the continent. 

We have now come within seeing distance of that great event in 
Methodism which took place in Lovely Lane Chapel, Baltimore, in 
the winter of #784, when the Methodist Societies in America be- 
came an independent Episcopal Church. It would be tedious to 
give all the details of the cause which led to this change in the rel- 
ative situation of the Methodist societies in this country to the 
Church of England, as well as all other religious denominations. 
Circumstances threatened the dissolution of Methodism in America, 
unless some remedy could be applied to prevent the evil. Be- 
fore the Revolutionary war, the prevailing religion in Maryland had 
been that of the Church of England; but as most of the clergy had 
been loyalists, they left the country during the trouble. The Meth- 
odists had hitherto been members of the Church of England, but 
being deprived of their clergy, they found themselves destitute of 
the ordinances of religion, which they were accustomed to receive 
at their hands. For years they could not obtain baptism for their 
children, or the Lord’s Supper for themselves, even in those cases 
in which they were willing to accept of it from any of the ministers 
of other Churches, unless they would leave the society to which they 
belonged. From time to time the preachers had earnestly impor- 
tuned Mr. Asbury to take some measure, that the people might no 
longer be deprived of those privileges which they believed they 
ought to enjoy as members of Christ’s Church. ‘The case was laid 
before Mr. Wesley, who considered the subject, and formed a de- 
sign of drawing up a plan of Church government, and of establishing 
a system of ordinations for the societies in America. Having, there- 
fore, resolved on the line of conduct he would pursue, at the conference 
held in Leeds in the year 1784, Mr. Wesley set apart Dr. Coke, as 
a superintendent or bishop, giving him letters of ordination under 
his hand and seal to that effect. Dr. Coke arrived in New York, 
and on his way southward met Mr. Asbury in Delaware, and after 
consultation it was agreed that a general conference of the preachers 
should be convoked ; and, accordingly, out of eighty-one American 
preachers, sixty assembled on Christmas Eve in Lovely Lane Chapel, 
Baltimore, where the form of government, and the manner of wor 
ship for the Methodists in America, which Mr. Wesley had arranged, 
were accepted and established. The name of superintendent was 
laid aside, and that of bishop was substituted in its place; and, in 
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pursuance of Mr. Wesley's instructions, and by virtue of the author- 
ity derived from him, Dr. Coke consecrated Mr. Asbury a bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in America. It is pleasing to 
perceive with what readiness and unanimity the preachers and people 
adjusted themselves to the new state of things in which they found 
themselves placed; adopting such measures as were deemed best for 
their future welfare and prosperity. No time was taken up by: the 
conference in useless debate, in splitting hairs, in trying to determine 
points which had divided the world for a thousand years, and are 
no nearer a settlement now than at first. 

The religious exercises of the conference, which continued ten 
days, were of the most interesting kind. At six every morning one 
of the preachers gave the people a sermon. Dr. Coke preached 
every day at noon, except on Sundays and ordination days, when 
the service began at ten o'clock. It generally lasted on those occa- 
sions four hours, and the chapel was full all the time. At six in 
the evening, preaching was kept up in the town chapel and in the 
Point, and also in the Dutch Church. By this means the congrega- 
tions were divided ; otherwise there would not have been half room 
enough for the people who attended in the evening. ‘The Methodists 
of that day were not very particular as to their bodily comforts in 
church, as they worshipped in the dead of winter without fire, and sat 
on seats without backs. Nor were they singular in this respect. 
Dr. Heiner, in his centenary sermon of the German Reformed Church 
of this city, says, quoting from a letter of an old member of his con- 
gregation : “ Our Church was located up North Charles-street, and 
was approached with difficulty, especially by the aged and infirm, on 
account of the steep hill of sand they were obliged to climb every 
Sabbath, in order to reach their humble place of worship. At that 
time we had no cushioned seats; no carpeted aisles; no, not even a 
stove to warm the body. The cold, northwest wind would pierce 
through the tender weather-boarding, and almost blow the light fab- 
ric off.” The most pleasing effect of this first general council of 
Methodist preachers was a great revival of religion in Baltimore. 
Dr. Coke, on his return from New-York, February 26th, says: 
“There is certainly a considerable revival here; the preaching- 
house will not hold even my week-day congregations, and at five in 
the morning the chapel is about half-full. I think I have prevailed 
on our friends in this place to build a new church. They have 
already subscribed about five hundred pounds sterling.” 

The first Light-street Church was built on the lot on the northwest 
corner of Light-street and Wine Alley, the alley dividing it from the 
present church; and described by Bishop Asbury “as seventy by 
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forty-six feet; it is well fixed for entrances and light.” It was com- 
menced in August, 1785, but was not finished until the following 
spring, when it was opened by Bishop Asbury, Sunday, May 2Ist, 
preaching from Psalm Ixxxiv, 10: “1 had rather be a door-keeper,” 
&c. ; and in the evening from 1 Kings ix, 6-9; and on the Tuesday 
night following the bishop, assisted by Mr. Whatcoat, held a watch- 
meeting, and speaks of it as a “ moving time.” 

Among the many “liberal things” devised by Dr. Coke and Bishop 
Asbury, and which received the sanction of the General Con- 
ference of 1784, was a plan for establishing a school or college, like 
that of Kingswood, England, which was to be called Cokesbury, 
after the two bishops. The college was located at Abingdon, 
eighteen miles east of Baltimore, Harford county, Maryland, on 
four acres of ground, purchased from Mr. J. Dallam for sixty 
pounds. The building, together with the philosophical apparatus and 
library, cost upward of ten thousand pounds. The institution was 
opened on the 10th of December, 1787, by an instructive sermon 
from Bishop Asbury, founded on 2 Kings iv, 40: “O thou man ef 
God, there is death in the pot.” “When the college was built, it 
was well understood,” says Mr. Lee, “that the whole management 
of it was to be under the conference. But, after some years, Bishop 
Asbury consented for it to be incorporated, which was done without 
the consent of all the conferences; and the trustees who were named 
in the act of incorporation had the management of the institution 
among themselves, and the conference was deprived of all the power 
of making rules or giving orders for the future welfare of the chil- 
dren. This step was disliked by many of the friends of the college, 
who from that time concluded that the institution would not prosper, 
and the business was not well conducted afterward.” On the 4th 
of December, 1795, ten years after it was opened, the college was 
set on fire by design and burned down. The governor of the state 
offered a thousand dollars reward for the discovery of the person 
or persons who perpetrated the deed, but without effect. No ways 
discouraged by this severe calamity, seventeen of the principal 
Methodists of Baltimore met together, and believing that the honour 
and credit of the Church demanded exertion to supply the place of - 
Cokesbury, they immediately subscribed one hundred and twenty 
pounds toward the erection of a new college. The proprietor of 
the Fountain Inn, in Baltimore, had built a large and elegant 
assembly-room for balls, concerts, card-parties, &c. The building, 
which stood on the lot where the present Light-street Church is, 
was the handsomest edifice in the city, and was purchased for 
one thousand five hundred and thirty pounds. The members of 
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the Church at large subscribed seven hundred pounds, and the inhab- 
itants of the city, upon application from house to house, six hundred 
pounds; and the above-mentioned seventeen went security for the 
remaining two hundred and thirty pounds. The college, or academy, 
was accordingly fitted up, five masters appointed, and the whole 
city seemed to take pleasure in sending their children to this 
academy, which soon flourished beyond what Cokesbury had ever 
done, having as many at one time as two hundred pupils. 

This assembly-room has a history which should not be forgotten 
by the Methodists. While its professed object was to furnish amuse- 
ment for the sons and daughters of fashion, it was also built in part 
to grieve the Methodists by interrupting their meetings, in the church 
adjacent, the balls and concerts being generally held, and of set pur- 
pose, on the same nights. “It was a strange sight to look upon,” as 
one said who participated in these scenes, “at the same time for fid- 
dling and dancing to be going on in one room, and singing and praying 
in the other, and within hearing of each other.” In the midst of these 
dissimilar movements the loud Amen would be heard, and the shout 
of one or more brought from darkness to light would fall upon the 
ears of the giddy dancers, who would break ranks and run to the win- 
dows to ascertain the cause. Wearied out at length by these repeated 
interruptions, and finding the Methodists were not to be put down 
by the united force of heels and fiddle-strings, they began to think 
of capitulating; moreover, such conduct was opposed to the spirit 
into which the nation had been lately baptized by the war of inde- 
pendence, securing to every man the privilege of worshipping God, 
“ sitting under his own vine and fig-tree, none daring to make him 
afraid.” One thing more hastened the consummation of this folly. 
A Mr. Brydon, who kept the Fountain Inn, was the principal pro- 
moter of this opposition to the Methodists. He had been barber to 
some of the English officers during the Revolutionary war, but had 
settled in Baltimore after peace was proclaimed, and affected to be 
a great gentleman, dressing like a lord, with powdered wig, as for 
some state occasion. It was the aristocratic house; merchants, 
officers of the army, and even General Washington, in passing 
through Baltimore, would put up with him. This inflamed his 
vanity, and, besides, he was a deadly foe in religious matters to 
any one who was not a staunch Church of England man; accordingly, 
to show his contempt for the Methodists, he hired three Scotchmen 
one night to go over to Light-street Church to interrupt a meeting 
of business then going on. ‘I'wo of them took a station outside to 
watch, while one went in and seated himself in a defiant attitude. 
The sexton went to him and requested him to retire, alleging that 
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the meeting was one of business. ‘l'o this civil treatment he 
received nothing but insolence and bravado. Mr. William Hawkins, 
one of the leaders, and a man six feet in height, came forward to 
put him out, when his two comrades came to his assistance, and a 
considerable battle ensued ; but the belligerents were beaten off, and 
next day taken before a magistrate and fined one hundred dollars 
each. Brydon, the knight of the Razor, was made to feel at another 
point. ‘The merchants and other boarders took up the subject 
next morning at breakfast, and discussed it freely, alleging that 
such conduct was an insult to the American people, and that no 
Tory should disturb any religious denomination with impunity, 
whereupon they agreed to leave his house ina body. Poor Othello’s 
occupation being gone, he left the place, and the assembly-room 
was vacated, when the Methodists purchased it for an academy. 
How vain are human wishes! One year from the time that Cokes- 
bury College at Abingdon was burned, a fire broke out in a carpen- 
ter’s shop adjoining the academy, burning it to the ground; thence 
extending to the church, and consuming it also, together with several 
valuable private dwellings. The fire occurred at 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon, while Rev. Henry Willis was preaching the funeral ser- 
mon of Mr. Colvin, father of the late Miss Rachel Colvin, of Baltimore. 
The congregation had barely time to escape, and it was with diffi- 
culty the corpse could be rescued from the flames. ‘The foundation 
of the assembly-room was chosen for the present Light-street Church, 
which was erected in the year 1797, and was opened for religious 
services October 29th, by Bishop Asbury, with reading 2 Chron. 
vii; xii; Psalm exxxii; Haggai ii; Mark ii. The subject was Eph. 
ii, 19-22. Many have been the thrilling scenes and touching inci- 
dents which have occurred during the last sixty years within the 
walls of this venerable house of God; the mention of which would 
shed new lustre upon the memory of those men who preached 
here, and who so well and successfully prepared the way of the 
Lord for us who have fallen upon these last days; days when Meth- 
odism is co-extensive with the civilisation of the world. There 
is one circumstance of recent occurrence in connection with this 
house which not to speak of would be unjust to the Methodists of 
Baltimore. It was the arrival among them, a short time since, of 
two distinguished strangers as a deputation, asking for aid to spread 
the light of a pure Christianity through Roman Catholic Ireland ; 
the country from whence we first received the word of life ourselves. 
The response to the call was by no means equal to the justice of the 
demand, and was far, very far below our expectations and wishes ; 
but we lacked the best opportunity. May we not hope, therefore, 
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that what was done is but the first-fruits of an abundant harvest 
which will be gathered hereafter? Let the news go then back to 
London and to Dublin, as we know it will, and to the banks of the 
lovely Shannon, where Strawbridge drew his natal breath, that we 
never can be ungrateful for Ireland’s first, best gift, and for 
Maryland’s first missionary. 


Art. VI—AKERS’S BIBLICAL CHRONOLOGY. 


Introduction to Biblical Chronology, from Adam to the Resurrection of Christ: 
comprising 5573 Years of the World, synchronized with Julian Time. With 
such Calendars, Cycles, Tables, and Explanations, as to render the whole Subject 
easy of Comprehension to every Bible Student. By Rev. Perer Axers, D. D., 
President of M’Kendree College. Cincinnati: Printed at the Methodist Book 
Concern, for the Author. 1855. 8vo., pp. 411. 


THE mode in which the author of the treatise before us arrives at 
the chronological sum announced in the title-page, is, as we have 
sifted it from his pages, briefly this: The Septuagint is relied upon 
to furnish the patriarchal chronology throughout; the only cor- 
rection represented (p. 13) as necessary in that period, being the 
addition (usual with all chronologers) of 60 years to the apparent 
age of Terah (70) before the birth of Abram, as obviously required 
by Gen. xi, 32, compared with xii, 4. Thus a period of 2394 years 
is made out, from Adam to Abraham. Now at this point, we beg 
leave to say, in passing, that we totally dissent from this view of the 
relative authority of the Hebrew and Greek texts of the Old Testa- 
ment, and, consequently, of the authenticity of the numbers contained 
in them respectively; and had we room, we think we could show 
the fallacy of every argument urged in favor of the “longer chro- 
nology,” by its several advocates, from Jackson to Russell and 
Hales, and their echo, the author of the “ Sacred Annals.” But we 
do not deem it important to our present purpose to discuss this 
issue, although we thus enter our protest against a preference, which, 
we are free to confess, however, is growing rather fashionable with 
popular chronologers. We will merely remark here, that, aside 
from Josephus, (whose numbers, after all, are not followed, where 
they differ from the Septuagint and agree with the Hebrew,) the 
only collateral authorities adduced by Dr. Akers (p. 16) in support 
of his version of the longer chronology, are two or three general 
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statements of early writers, who follow the Septuagint apparently 
because they were unacquainted with the Hebrew.* 

Passing this point, therefore, the author’s line of Biblical chro- 
nology proceeds as follows. The interval of 430 years assigned in 
Exod. xiii, 40, 41, is allowed by all to cover the space between the 
call of Abraham (when he was 75 years old) and the Exode. From 
this point we are not at liberty to reckon 480 years at once to the 
founding of the temple, in the fourth of Solomon, (as in 1 Kings 
vi, 1,) but we must make up the period by putting together the 
items composing it. These, according to Dr. Akers, are as follows: 
Moses governed, 40 years; Joshua’s conquest of Canaan, 5 years; 
judges, 450 years; Eli’s last years, 10; servitude to Philistines, 
20 years; Samuel governed, 12 years; Saul, 40 years; David, 


® The Hebrew chronological numbers of the patriarchal period are adopted in 
the table at the close of this article, not only as being more convenient and better 
known—and it really matters little for practical purposes which theory be true, 
with reference to these isolated and far-distant dates—but also from a settled 
conviction of their superior authority. There is not adequate room for the dis- 
cussion of this question here. The following leading points of the argument, 
however, may be suggested: (1) The Hebrew, as being the undoubted original, 
ought to be presumed to be more authentic than any version; the Septuagint, 
the Samaritan, and Josephus cannot justly be placed ona level with it: (2) These 
latter differ as irreconcilably from each other as from the Hebrew; if, therefore, 
we abandon this, we are left to an arbitrary and conjectural selection between the 
others: (3) The assumption that the Masorites corrupted the Jewish Scriptures 
in these passages, is not only wholly gratuitous and ungenerous, but opposed to 
all that we know of their character and conduct in the matter; moreover, no 
adequate motive can be assigned for such a wholesale and systematic alteration 
of these texts, whereas they had strong inducements to corrupt other passages, 
which they have nevertheless left unaltered, e. g., the Messianic prophecy of the 
“seventy weeks;” on the other hand, the inextricable state of corruption into 
which the other versions have fallen, is well known to every critic: (4) Every 
argument drawn from the alleged coincidences, improbabilities, and inconsist- 
encies of the Hebrew dates, may with equal and even greater force be retorted 
upon the other schemes; the Hebrew text at least exhibits no impossibilities, 
and whatever difficulties it presents at first sight, are rather evidences of honesty 
than otherwise, for in an artificial arrangement they would be sure to have 
been avoided: (5) The fact that the other chronologies agree in being of greater 
length, and therefore approach more nearly those compiled from heathen sources, 
so far from being an argument in their favour, is of itself the highest proof of 
collusion between them, a suspicion to which they are eminently liable from 
their historical origin; but all these profane chronologies are themselves of very 
doubtful character, resting on the most uncertain data, many of them being, in 
fact, the mere legends of mythology, and others made up of fabulous eras and 
preposterous dynasties; and, after all, the most protracted chronology that can 
be compiled from among these rival versions of the Bible, falls far short, in point 
of duration, of the least extravagant among these widely variant calculations 
of profane history. 
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40 years; beginning of Solomon’s reign, 4 years; making a total of 
621 years, (p. 240,) which, the author maintains in a long and 
intricate discussion, (p. 229, et seq.,) is the true number recorded 
by Josephus. Whether this last be the case or not, matters very 
little to us, since we have most of the items expressly given us in the 
Scriptures, and the totals found at the titles of chapters and sections 
of Josephus, and even in the text itself, are palpably inaccurate and 
contradictory; it is only his individual statements of dates that do 
not occur in the Bible, that are valuable in making out the chro- 
nology. ‘The passage in 1 Kings above cited, is generally admitted to 
be hopelessly corrupt, if not altogether an interpolation. Indeed, its 
computation cannot be conformed to the sum of the items included 
in that period, without the most violent shortening and parallelizing 
of these items; and is, moreover, absolutely irreconcilable with the 
450 years assigned by Paul (in Acts xiii, 20) to the judges alone. 
But we think Dr. Akers has fallen into several serious errors in the 
foregoing distribution of this period, and hence has assigned it an 
incorrect length. 

In the first piace, the conquest of Canaan occupied 6 years, 
instead of 5, as is clear from the comparative statement of Caleb’s 
age in Josh. xiv, 7,10. ‘The time from which the years there men- 
tioned are enumerated, was one year after the Exode; and it is this 
discrepancy that has insinuated itself into Josephus and all who 
have followed him. (See Browne’s Ordo Seclorum, p. 275.) 

The second error which we have to point out in this part of the . 
calculation, is a more important one, and involves several subordinate 
inaccuracies. It is in the computation of Paul’s 450 years of the 
judges. Dr. Akers makes these begin immediately after the con- 
quest of Canaan, and the text in Acts xiii, 20, appears at first sight 
to favour that view; but the narrative in the Old Testament itself 
forbids such a computation. We are there expressly told that 
Joshua governed the people many years after that event, and that 
the elders who survived him succeeded for some years still longer 
in the government, (Josh. xxiv, 31; Judg. ii, 6.) How long this 
period was can only be approximately determined, so far as sacred 
authority goes, from the length of Joshua’s life, and the indefinite 
connected statements. As he was 110 years old when he died, and 
was probably about Caleb’s age at the Exode, his government after 
the war of extermination may have lasted about 25 years; and we 
may conjecture about 20 years more for the survivorship of the 
“elders,” and of the other influential men of that generation, during 
whose lifetime the people were restrained from that idolatry for 
which they were immediately afterward punished by the first sub- 
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jugation, (Judg. ii, 10.) It was evidently during this latter period 
of anarchy, that the events related in the first two and last five 
chapters of the book of Judges took place. It is desirable to fix 
the length of these two intervals more precisely. This can only be 
done by the help of Josephus. He states positively that Joshua 
survived Moses, in the government, 25 years, (Antig. V, i, 29,) 
which will leave 19 years after the extermination of the Canaanites. 
He probably derived his information from tradition, and there is no 
reason to question its accuracy. He also states, (7b. 28,) that 
Joshua’s death occurred in the 20th year after the end of his wars; 
which agrees with the above. As to the interval of anarchy imme- 
diately following, Josephus does not mention its length in recount- 
ing the incidents during its continuance, (Antig. V, ii,) and he also 
omits it in the total of the years at the title of the book, as we shall 
more particularly see presently. Hence chronologers have been 
greatly at fault here, and have usually resorted to conjecture, when 
they have taken account of this interval at all. Dr. Akers includes 
it in the 450 years of the judges, but in his table (p. 330) he assigns 
10 years as its duration. Had he consulted his favourite author a 
little more carefully, however, he would not have committed this 
mistake, for a little further on Josephus states in the most explicit 
manner that it continued 18 years, (Antig. V1, v, 4.)* Thus we 


® Jackson (Chronological Antiquities, London, 1752, vol. i, p. 186) endeavours 
to fritter away this interval to two years, and Russell (in his Connexion of 
Sacred and Profane History, Loridon, 1827, p. 127) includes in it the eight years 
of oppression by the Mesopotamians. This latter period, however, is distinguished 
by Josephus from the anarchy, as appears from the table given below. It is not 
a little remarkable how universally chronologers have overlooked this important 
passage of Josephus, (for we have not met with more than two or three who 
even allude to it,) although they differ widely in their conjectures respecting 
the length of the interval itself. Yet there it stands, plain and positive, in the 
text of Josephus. We translate literally from Hudson’s edition, (Oxford, 1720, 
vol. i, 236,) “And thus the government of the Hebrews changed to a monarchy. 
For under Moses and his disciple Joshua, who was general, they continued to 
be governed by an aristocracy ; but after his [other copies read, their] death, for 
the whole ten and, in addition to these, eight years, an anarchy prevailed among 
their community (vera dé tiv éxeivov [éxelvov, Havercamp, 322] reAevriy, reat Toig 
maot déxa kat mpd¢ robrore OKT, Td KAHSOC abrdv dvapyia karéoxe.) But after this 
they returned to their former government, allowing him that appeared to have been 
best in war and for courage, to decide respecting the whole, [or, as some copies read, 
the rest ;] and, accordingly, they called this period of their government, that of 
Judges.” Vignoles (Chronologie de l’ Histoire Sainte, Berlin, 1738, vol. i, p. 16) 
refers to this passage, and expresses his surprise that it should be so little 
noticed by chronologers, of whose computations on this period he gives a full 
recapitulation: among all these Vossius alone has 18 years. 
The assignment of 18 years by Josephus to this anarchy, as a specific period, 
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have a clear interval, if we may rely upon Josephus, (and we have 
no other numbers in the case,) of 43 years between the death of 
Moses and the beginning of the era of the judges. 

It remains to identify the period of 450 years mentioned by Paul. 
To us it seems perfectly clear that the apostle obtained that num- 
ber in the most natural manner, namely, by simply adding together 
the years of the alternate subjugations and judgeships, as given in 
the Old Testament. We have only to do the same, and the result 
at once clears up the whole subject, and also shows how Josephus 
computed this entire period. 


Bible. | Yrs. Ruler. S. Josephus. 


Josh. xxiv, 29 Joshua 
Judg. i, ii Anarchy 
oe ee Mesopotamians 
“« 10 Othniel 
14 Moabites 
30 Ehud 
31 Shamgar 
3 Canaanites 
31 Barak 
1 Midianites 
28 Gideon 
22 Abimelech 
Tola 
Jair 
Ammonites 
Jephthah 
Tbzan 
Elon 
Abdon 
xiii, Philistines 
xvi, Samson 
1 Sam. iv, Eli 
Acts xiii, Total 























Dr. Akers therefore falls into three other errors in the latter 
part of this list; for he makes the rule of Eli extend 10 years 
beyond this period ; he also includes Samson’s 20 years of judgeship 
in the 40 years of the Philistine supremacy, (table, p. 344;) and he 


is also confirmed by his statement, (.4ntig. XI, v, 8,) that the monocratic judges 
were a “form of government that continued for more than 500 years,’”’ between 
Joshua and Saul; and we accordingly find that by taking his numbers of the 
several portions of this interval we have just601 years in all; namely, 18 years of 
anarchy + 451 years of judges (i. e., 476 as below—26 of Joshua) + 20 of the Ark 
at Kirjath-jearim + 12 of Samuel. That he intends in that passage to indicate 
the interval with such exactness, is evident from his giving, in immediate con- 
nexion, the precise period during which the regal government lasted, namely, 
532 years, 6 months, and 10 days; which, however, is (by 27 years) too long, 


— 
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finally makes Eli’s 40 years include the first 10 of Samuel, (table, 
p. 345.) Of all the methods of adjusting Paul's 450 years of the 
judges, that we have ever seen, this is certainly the most incon- 
sistent. Chronologers, in consequence of the prevalent idea that the 
apostle’s period is intended to cover explicitly the whole interval 
between the dispossession of the Canaanites and the accession of 
Saul, or at least of Samuel as judge, have been compelled to do 
violence to the numbers and order of the sacred narrative some- 
where, (usually by making Samson and Eli contemporary with the 
40 years of the Philistine servitude,) in order to dispose of the 
surplus years which their interpretation gave them. ‘This practice 
appears to be a relic of the old attempt to crowd the entire period 
within the space required by the 480 years of 1 Kings. On the 
contrary, Paul is speaking of the proper period of the judges only, 
yet of the whole of them ; and is careful to insert the note of indefin- 
iteness, “about,” evidently for the purpose of covering the interval 
of anarchy between the death of Eli, the last proper judge, and the 
establishment of Samuel the prophet as a link between the judge- 
ship and monarchy. Josephus evidently understood the judges and 
servitudes as following one another in regular succession, just as 
the narrative spontaneously suggests; for he not only enumerates 


them thus in his history and computations, but he says expressly 
that Samson’s 20 years began with the deliverance from the Philis- 
tines when it had lasted 40 years, (Antzq. V, viii, 1, 12,) that Eli 
immediately succeeded Samson, (2b. ix, 1,) and that an interval of 
20 years elapsed between the capture of the ark, at Eli’s death, 
and Samuel’s assumption of power, (ib. V1, 1, 4.) We think the 


as elsewhere (but by a different excess) in his summaries of the reigns, owing to 
his inaccurate computation of some of them, or perhaps the corruption of his 
text. Again, precisely this anarchy of 18 years is evidently omitied in his sum 
of the years of the high priests between the Exode and the founding of Solomon’s 
temple, (Antig. XX, x, 1,) which he states as being an interval of 612 years, 
(i. e., 40 of the wandering + the 476 of Joshua and the judges below + 20 of the 
Ark at Kirjath-jearim + 12 of Samuel + 20 of Saul + 40 of David + 4 of Solo 
mon;) adding likewise the precise time thence to the destruction of the city, 
namely, 466 years, 6 months, and 10 days, (in this instance too long by 46 
years: the intervening reigns, as given by himself in detail, make up 469 years, 
including the extra 40 years allotted by him to Solomon; the intervals stated in 
the titles to books VIII and IX, with the 125 years of book X, x, 5, amount to 
441 years, for the same period, which, however, is estimated in book X, viii, 4 and 5, 
as having continued 47014 years.) The same computation, 612, again occurs in 
his treatise against Apion, ii, 2. In the 592 years of the same period, in Antig, 
VIII, iii, 1; X, viii, 5, (which are evidently but the sum of the numbers in the 
titles of the books,) the 20 years of the Ark at Kirjath-jearim are also omitted. 
The numbers in Antig. 1X, xiv, 1, are evidently corrupt. 
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sanction of the apostle ought to settle this as the true method of 
enumeration. 

The interim between Eli’s death and the deliverance by Samuel 
at Mizpeh, Dr. Akers correctly admits, namely, 20 years, (1 Sam. 
vii, 2, and Josephus as above,) including the 7 months’ detention of 
the sacred ark among the Philistines, (1 Sam. vi, 1.) ‘The ad- 
ministration of Samuel alone as judge after this, he also correctly 
assigns as continuing 12 years: the length of this period is nowhere 
given in Scripture, although it is stated to have lasted “ all the days 
of Samuel’s life,” and till “ Samuel was old,” (1 Sam. vii, 15; viii, 1;) 
but it is expressly said by Josephus to have continued 12 years, 
(Antiq. VI, xiii, 5; the 20 years of Samuel’s private life preceding 
being there overlooked, as well as in the title to the book.) ‘To the 
reigns of Saul, David, and Solomon, Dr. Akers assigns the usual 
length of 40 years each; the first on the authority of the above- 
mentioned passage of Paul, (Acts xiii, 21,) although that would 
seem a long time for the events of the history, and Josephus appears 
to give but 20 years; (title to Antig. VI; more explicit is Antz. 
X, viii, 4; the correct numbers in Antig. VI, xiv, 9, are doubtless 
18 + 2;) and the latter two on the express testimony of the history, 
(1 Kings ii, 11; xi, 42. Josephus erroneously puts down Solomon’s 
reign at 80 years, Antzg. VILI, vii, 9.) 

We come now to the most intricate portion of the Biblical his- 
tory, rendered so by the very abundance of its dates, that serve as 
a mutual check and confirmation; and which we propose, there-. 
fore, to use as our main test of Dr. Akers’schronology. We refer to 
the parallel lines of the kings of Judah and Israel, which are so 
dove-tailed and interlaced into each other, and the details withal 
given with so much minuteness and precision, that all we have to do 
is to adjust and harmonize them with one another. On this import- 
ant part of the history, we remark, therefore, in the outset, that Dr, 
Akers virtually abandons the true field of the chronologer altogether, 
by the plump assertion, that “it is impossible to harmonize the 
length and commencement of the several reigns, in each line, with 
their Scriptural dates,” (p. 241.) Pray then, we naturally ask, to 
what authority shall we appeal, in determining these items, since 
this is the only authentic evidence in the matter? Josephus, in al- 
most every instance, confirms the numbers as they stand in the 
Bible, and gonjecture is surely a presumptuous resort in the face of 
explicit records. Ifthe chronologer finds himself unable to recon- 
cile the statements of his authorities, his acknowledged failure in 
the task he has assumed, is at least no reason why others should 
not make the attempt. For our own part, we do not admit 
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any such irreconcilable discrepancies in the inspired volume, and 
we certainly can perceive no such impossibility in the clear and 
ample archives of this period. Indeed, we flatter ourselves that 
we have actually succeeded in crossing securely this “ pons asino- 
rum” of chronologers, and we offer the benefit of our researches, 
in the table appended to this paper, to any who, like our author, in 
despair of the Scriptural structure, have set to work to span the 
chasm by their own ingenuity. Of the adjustment which we thus 
propose, we will merely say here, that it meets, so far as we have 
been able to discover—after diligent examination of the Bible itself, 
and comparison with numerous chronological schemes—every re- 
quirement of the sacred text, explaining all apparent contradictions 
by a comparison between them alone. The result, thus braced and 
confirmed by a combination of definite particulars, cannot, we be- 
lieve, be successfully impugned ; because an alteration of a single 
year at almost any point, would make it fail to tally with some 
explicit note of time found in the history. We will not say, with 
the positiveness of Dr. Akers, “it is proved,” (opening clause 
of the preface,) “it is demonstrated,” (pp. 79, 289, and often,) 
so and so; but, since we (as doubtless also he) are simply 
seeking the truth, we do not reject one system, without pro- 
posing another that we deem more accurate; and we shall feel 
obliged to Dr. Akers, or to any one else, if he will point out any 
error that he may discover in it. We have no ulterior theory to 
support by these computations, and therefore we can cheerfully 
afford to make any requisite correction in them. Brevity compels 
us to refer to the table for many details; we propose here to notice 
only those points where Dr. Akers, as we conceive, has materially 
erred in his attempt to adjust these reigns. 

Dr. Akers contends (p. 242) that Nadab must have reigned his 
two years (1 Kings xv, 25) principally as associate with his father, 
since he began to reign in the 2d year of Asa, (1 Kings, just cited,) 
and was succeeded by Baasha in Asa’s 3d year, (ver. 28,33.) But 
there is no necessity for such a supposition; for, as Jeroboam I. 
evidently reigned only 22 current years, so these 2 years are like- 
wise current, namely, from the middle of Asa’s 2d to the latter part 
of his 3d year. (See our Table.) 

Dr. Akers arbitrarily extends (p. 243) the reign of Jehoram I. 
(of Israel) to 17 years, instead of 12, (2 Kings iii, 1,) in order te 
allow the 8 years of Jehoram II. (of Judah) from the 5th year of 
Jehoram I1., (2 Kings viii, 16, 17,) to end in his simultaneous assas- 
sination by Jehu with that of Ahaziah, who succeeded Jehoram II, 
for 1 year, (2 Kings viii, 26.) But in the above passage, 
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(2 Kings viii, 16,) where the 8 (current) years of Jehoram 
II. are said to begin in the 5th of Jehoram I, it is expressly 
stated that the former’s father, Jehoshaphat, was still king of Judah ; 
this is evidently, therefore, nothing more than his association in 
the government. How any one could overlook so palpable a fact, 
is surprising. This is corroborated by the notice (2 Kings i, 17) of 
a former association of Jehoram II. with Jehoshaphat, one year prior 
to the accession of Jehoram 1. This also is the only supposition 
that corresponds with the ages of his father and son at their re- 
spective accessions. (See our Table.) ‘The occasion of this earlier 
association in the home government, appears to have been Jehosha- 
phat’s absence in the joint campaign with Ahab against Ramoth- 
gilead, (2 Chron. xviii,) in which the latter was slain; and the 
time agrees with the date assigned in the passage under consider- 
ation. ‘Thus arranged, the whole narrative is consistent. (See 
our ‘Table. ) 

Dr. Akers supposes (p. 244) that Jeroboam II. was associated 
with his father Jehoash II. one year before the latter died; because 
the former began to reign in the 15th year of Amaziah, (2 Kings 
xiv, 23,) who outlived the latter 15 years, (ver. 17;) but this is 
unnecessary; for 15 full years added to 15 current (i. e., 14 full) 
years, make just the 29 full years required for Amaziah’s reign, 
(ver. 2.) 

This last erroneous calculation of Dr. Akers also causes him 
(p. 244) to insert arbitrarily 11 years for a supposed minority of . 
Uzziah, between the end of his father Amaziah’s 29 years and his 
own accession in the 27th year of Jeroboam IIL, (2 Kings xv, 1,) 
evidently meaning the associate reign of the last mentioned. These 
27 associate years of Jeroboam IL., on the contrary, would begin 
much earlier, namely, on occasion of the absence of his father 
Jehoash II., at the Syrian wars in the early part of his reign, 
(2 Kings xiii, 25.) Josephus places Uzziah’s accession in the 14th 
year of Jeroboam IL., ( Antigq. ix, x, 3;) an error, however, of one 
year, but in the opposite direction from that of Dr. Akers. 

Again, as a consequence of bringing down Uzziah’s reign so late 
in that of Jeroboam II., Dr. Akers is compelled (p. 245) to insert 
22 years of anarchy between the death of the latter (after a reign 
of 41 years, 2 Kings xiv, 23) and the accession of his son Zacha- 
riah, in Uzziah’s 38th year, (2 Kings xv, 8;) instead of the 11 years 
usually allowed this interregnum. He atso erroneously adds (7bid.) 
another year to this anarchy, in order to bring the commencement 
of Menahem’s 10 years to the beginning of Uzziah’s 40th year, as 
required by Pekahiah’s accession in Uzziah’s 50th year, (ver. 
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16, 23,) and yet allows the short intervening reign of Shallum 
to stand in Uzziah’s 39th year, (ver. 13.) But as Menahem’s 
reign is expressly stated, in ver. 16, to have begun likewise 
in Uzziah’s 39th year, the only just conclusion is, that Zacha- 
riah’s reign is assigned to Uzziah’s 38th year, Shallum’s to 
his 39th, and Menahem’s to his 40th, in the nominal computation 
of the era, although their actual position was more closely in con- 
tact. (See our Table.) A like departure from the usual rule of 
proleptic reckoning, to this instance of Menahem, occurs also in the 
similarly peculiar case of Omri. 

Dr. Akers (p. 246) assigns a length of 10 years to the interreg- 
num between Pekah and Hoshea, in order to conform to his date of 
the reign of Ahaz, which involves several subordinate errors. He 
counts Hoshea’s 9 years, not from the 12th of Ahaz, (as in 2 Kings 
xvii, 1,) but from his 14th, as required in order to make Hoshea’s 
7th and 9th correspond to Hezekiah’s 4th and 6th, (2 Kings xviii, 
9,10.) (See our Table.)* Now, in reality both these statements are 
true, the former having reference to the sole and the latter to the 
associate reign of Ahaz, who therefore appears to have become (def- 
initely) partner with his father, not in the last year of the latter’s 
reign, as supposed by Dr. Akers, but 2 years earlier, namely, on 
occasion of his wars with the Ammonites, (2 Chron. xxvii, 5, where 
the tribute, which was rendered for 2 years after their subjugation, 
seems to have ceased at his death.) Such a prior date of the reign 


® It will also be seen from our table, that if we begin the reign of Hezekiah 
later than the 3d of Hoshea, (as we must do if we make Ahaz to have reigned 
more than 14 years,) we shall find it impossible to obtain 3 years (even current) 
between the siege of Samaria by Shalmaneser, in Hezekiah’s 4th and Hoshea’s 
7th year, and its capture in Hezekiah’s 6th and Hoshea’s 9th, as required by 
2 Kings xviii, 9, 10. m 

This instance may serve as an illustration of the impossibility of tracing ac 
eurately two series of years so intricately woven together as those in question, 
without actually plotting them down in the manner adopted in the table at the 
close of this article. Even so acute and exact a calculator as Mr. Browne (Ordo 
Saclorum, p. 228 comp. with p. 242) fluctuates in his method of disposing of 
the last year of the reign of Ahaz, although he arbitrarily pronounces the syn- 
chronism in 2 Kingge xviii, 1, “ corrupt,” in order to accommodate 2 Kings xvi, 2. 
Dr. Akers (table, p. 360) places the name of Hezekiah opposite the 3d year of 
Hoshea, (and the 16th of Ahaz,) but his 1st year (apparently meaning its end) 
opposite the 4th of Hoshea. Similar ambiguity runs through his entire table. 

+ That there is something unusual in the method of reckoning the reign of 
of Ahaz in 2 Kings xvi, 2, is further evident from his total age at his “death as 
there made out, (if we compute the 16 years as beginning at his 2lst year,) 
namely, 39; for his son Hezekiah was 25 years old when he succeeded him, 
(2 Kings xviii, 2; 2 Chron. xxix, 1,) which leaves but 11 years for the age of 
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of Ahaz is also intimated in 2 Chron. xxviii, 1. The interregnum 
in question was therefore of but 8 years’ continuance. 

Dr. Akers reckons the 70 years’ captivity as beginning “in the 
latter part of the 3d of Jehoiakim,” (p. 247,) and refers to Dan. 
i, 1, 2, especially, as establishing this coincidence, (p. 250.) But 
from this passage it only appears that Nebuchadnezzar set out for 
Jerusalem at that time, the city being taken the next year, as Dr. 
Akers himself allows, (p. 247,) Nebuchadnezzar being still but 
viceroy. Hence the true Scriptural date of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign 
is coincident with the 4th of Jehoiakim, (as in Jer. xxv, 1, 3,) and 
this is the exact era of the 70 years’ captivity, (see Jer. xxv, 3, 11;) 
whereas the true reign of Nebuchadnezzar began at the very close 
of the ensuing calendar year, (as in Ptolemy’s Canon, and other pas- 
sages of Jeremiah.) In consequence of this inaccuracy, Dr. Akers 
actually makes the captivity to last but 69 years, beginning in Jan. 
B. C. 605, and ending at the first of Cyrus which began in Jan. 
B. C. 536. There is no way, according to his dates, to make out 
70 full years, but to throw the decree for the Jews’ return into 
Cyrus’s 2d year. 

This error of one year in the chronology of this period, appears 
again in Dr. Akers’s date of the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Babylonians, which he locates in B. C. 587. But its occurrence in 
the 11th of Zedekiah, and the 19th of (the associatg reign of) Nebu- 
chadnezzar, (Jer. liii, 12, 13,) fixes it in B. C. 588. (See our Table.) 
We regard this position as demonstrated by the tests applied by. 
Browne, (Ordo Saclorum, pp. 167-169.) 

The same error is still more evident in the date assigned by Dr. 
Akers to Jehoiachin’s captivity, namely, from June, B. C. 597, (p. 
249.) Now we learn from 2 Kings xxv, 27, that the close of the 
87th year of this captivity fell in the first year of Evil-Merodach, 
whose reign, as we know from Ptolemy’s Canon, bears date from 
January, B. C. 561. But the 12th month of the 37th year from 
B. ©. 597, would fall in B. C. 560, (whether we take that month of 
the Jewish year, or of a year beginning and ending with the epoch 
of the era,) and therefore in Evil-Merodach’s 2d year. After this 
examination, what are we to think of Dr. Akers’s confident declaration, 


Ahaz at Hezekiah’s birth. The end of the 20 years there spoken of probably re- 
fers to some association with his father still earlier than the date of the 16 
years; perhaps at Jotham’s true accession upon Uzziah’s d€ath, whose leprosy 
(2 Chron. xxvi, 21) devolved the government upon Jotham for many years (Jo- 
sephus, Antig. IX, x, 4) following the earthquake, (Amos i, 1; Zech. xiv, 5.) 
Thus is cleared up another important difficulty connected with this last event. 
(See our Table.) 
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(p. 251—the italics are his own,) “Thus do we unmistakably unite 
the Canon of Ptolemy with the chronology of the Bible?’ 

We have pursued the above method of testing the chronology of 
the book before us, both as being the most direct and natural, and 
because it is that by which the author professes (p. 76) to have ar- 
rived at the length assigned by him to the interval between the exode 
and the decree of Cyrus. Here we might properly drop the sub- 
ject, as the Bible itself furnishes a full and accurate chronology for 
this period, with the few brief intervals supplied by Josephus. But 
as Dr. Akers has chosen to compare it with profane chronology, by 
way of corroboration, we will follow him in this test also. 

He “ discovers” (i. e., assumes) the identity or immediate continu- 
ousness of “ the old Egyptain chronicle, as transmitted by Syncellus,” 
(p. 57,) with the era of Nabonassar, or that employed in Ptolemy’s 
Canon; that is to say, that the former, diverging from the general 
chronology of other nations (supposed to bear date, each year, from 
the 1st of Tisri) at a given point, say the founding of the Egyptian 
empire, (placed by our author at the dispersion of Babel! p. 86,) 
and running in an uninterrupted series of Egyptian years, (of pre- 
cisely 365 days each,) finally joins on (after one or two complete 
cycles) exactly to the beginning of the latter, (fixed by astronomical 
calculation at February 26, B. C.'747.) This theory the author for- 
tifies and applies in the following manner. It is necessary to find 
two prominent points of contact, as widely distant as possible, be- 
tween the era of Nabonassar, thus produced backward into the pre- 
ceding Egyptian cycle, and the Biblical history, so as to test the 
interval in the chronology of each, by their mutual correspondence 
in length. These two points of coincidence between these parallel 
lines of history, the author finds in the exode of the Hebrews from 
Egypt, and the decree of Cyrus for the return of the Jews from 
Babylon. The former of these events he identifies with the expul- 
sion of the Hyksos, or shepherd-kings of Egypt, as related by Man- 
etho in the fragment preserved by Josephus. The remarks of Dr. 
Akers on this point are ingenious, and worthy of the attention of 
Biblical scholars : we are inclined to think he has in a good measure 
cleared up the difficulties that beset this subject ; and we should have 
no hesitation in fully embracing his solution of this disputed ques- 
tion, were it not for the conviction that Manetho’s records can never 
be fully explained till the Egyptian archives are more completely re- 
stored from the monuments than has yet been done. The other 
point of coincidence is well determined, and generally conceded as 
belonging to the first year of Cyrus, or B. C. 536: it is, in fact, the 
grand fixed point where Biblical chronology downward, and profane 
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chronology upward, meet in a definite date from the Christian era. 
The interval between these two events in the cycle assumed above 
would be 1112 Egyptian years, or 1111 true years, which corresponds 
with the same interval as made out by Dr. Akers from the Bible. 
But, in the first place, there is great uncertainty in many of the reigns 
and dynasties of which these Egyptian years are made up; in the next 
place, the identification itself between the Egyptian cycles and the 
era of Nabonassar, is a mere hypothesis, there being absolutely no 
evidence to show the least connexion between them, other than the 
bare presumption that the same kind of year was employed in both; 
and, finally, we have seen that the length of the interval thus found 
does not tally with that given by the Bible. As to the whole “series 
of Egyptian years, 2261, (preceding the era of Nabonassar,) thus 
minutely established at both ends, by the irrefutable testimony of 
ancient history,” (p. 58,) and relied upon with so much assurance 
by Dr. Akers, to prove the accuracy of his Biblical chronology, it is 
therefore shown to be altogether imaginary; for he himself allows 
(cbid.) that “a variation from the true number, of only one solar year 
of the world, within that interval, would have disconnected the 
Egyptian year from its appropriate juncture, at one or the other end 
of the series,” and thus have destroyed the confirmation desired ; and 
(to say nothing of the preposterously early date of the epoch of the 
whole series) we have pointed out numerous errors of much greater 
magnitude, in the series of parallel Biblical years, any one of which 
is sufficient to overthrow this whole theory. 

Just at this point, we discover the predisposing cause of the ahve 
otherwise unaccountable inaccuracies and assumption into which Dr. 
Akers has fallen. They seem to have arisen from a desire to con- 
form his chronology to this fanciful standard of his own creation. 
The influence of some such foregone conclusion has been the bane 
of nearly every chronological system we have seen, and this method 
of constructing them, in order to bring out a preconceived result, has 
vitiated chronology, until plain, unprepossessed readers of the Bible 
have come to distrust the whole subject as essentially vague and un- 
certain. Like the Millerites, who, figure as they would, still always 
made the column foot up 1843, so Ussher was bound to make out 
480 years between Joshua and Solomon, and similar arbitrary 
periods elsewhere ; Hales and his school to conform to the prolonged 
dynasties of profane chronology ; Browne to evolve certain “ mysti- 
eal proportions;” and Akers ‘to bring about his Egyptian cycles. 
When Biblical students will consent to construct their chronology 
from the Bible itself, without any bias from “endless genealogies”, 
and mythological fables, as found in uninspired authors, they will 
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come to a harmonious and satisfactory conclusion, and not be- 
fore. ‘ 

We have but a brief space left, in the limits of this paper, to no- 
tice two other novel positions taken in the book before us, which, 
but for the prominent and confident manner in which they are pro- 
pounded by Dr. Akers, we might pass by, as having no necessary 
connexion with his chronology, so far as year dates are concerned. 
They relaté to the Jewish calendar. 

Dr. Akers contends that the early Hebrew year was exactly a 
solar revolution, and consisted of twelve months, of thirty days each, 
with five days added at the end of the year, and every fourth year 
six days. This is opposed to the usual view of chronologers, who 
regard it as having consisted of twelve lunar months, alternately 29 
and 30 days, and occasionally a thirteenth lunar month intercalated 
at the end of the year. Dr. Akers incorrectly states, (p. 21,) that 
substantially his has been the current opinion of the most able chro- 
nologers. The only authorities whom he refers to as holding this 
view are, (p. 20,) “Richard Watson, evidently following Calmet, 
Michaelis, and other distinguished chronologers ;” Dr. Prideaux, as 
referring to Kepler, Archbishop Ussher, and Mr. Lydiat; Dr. Shuck- 
ford, as adducing Joseph Scaliger; and finally Mr. Jackson. Some 
of these writers we do not consider as having any great weight in a 
question of this kind; some are committed to peculiar theories of 
their own on kindred points, and some, in point of fact, hold pre- 
cisely the contrary view. - It is a marked fault of Dr. Akers that 
he does not often cite his authors with sufficient definiteness to en- 
able us to verify his references ; indeed, he could scarcely have been 
more vague in his allusions to the appropriate authorities on chron- 
ological subjects, if he had not himself consulted them at all. Take, 
for instance, the first named above who is at all entitled to be ranked 
among “distinguished chronologers,” namely, Michaelis. We are. 
not told which Michaelis is meant, nor what work of his contains the 
statement. We are left to conjecture, or to our own research, as'to 
the real authority thus alluded to in general terms. J.D. Michaelis, 
in his tract “De Mensibus Hebraeorum commentatio recitata, 21 Jul., 
1764,” published in the Commentationes Soc. Reg. Scientiarum Got- 
ting., (1769, ) argues that the later Jews changed the beginning of their 
months to a later date than originally, in consequence of beginning 
Nisan with the first half of March, whereas it corresponds in gen- 
eralvith our April; but he allows that such a correspondence in the 
months cannot be exact, because the Jewish months were lunar. 
“For since the year of the Hebrews was lunar, and the months lunar, 
beginning with the new moon, the Jews (now) reckon their Nisan 
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from that new moon which falls in March,’ (p. 16;) whereas he 
concludes, (p. 40,) that “the first month, called by Moses (Abib, 
i. e.) of green ears, by others, Nisan, takes its beginning from the 
first new moon of April, being parallel to our own April, as far as 
may be in a lunar month, so that a part of it sometimes falls in the 
following May.” And he expressly says, (p. 40,) “It is of these 
months (thus amended, but originally beginning with the 7th of the 
series) that we are to understand Moses as speaking, when, in the 
history of the flood, (Gen. vii, 11; viii, 4, 5, 13, 14,) he mentions the Ist, 
2d, 3d months, ete.” He then subjoins a “ Corollary,” or list of the 
months, thus explained, under their Hebrew, Chaldean, Arabic, Syrian, 
Aithiopic, and Coptic names, as drawn up by his father, C. B. 
Michaelis. So much for this authority. In a similar manner it 
might be shown that few, if any, of the others referred to, really ad- 
vocate the view entertained by Dr. Akers in this matter.* Indeed, 


® The statements on this subject in Watson’s Dict. (art. “ Year’’) are taken 
from Calmet’s. Neither refer to Dr. Akers’s authorities. They both hold that 
the early Hebrew year, like the Egyptian, had 365 days, (alleging that this is 
proved by the year of the Deluge, although they afterward admit a different 
computation,) supposing an intercalary month at the end of 120 years.—Prideaux 
does indeed allude (Preface to Connexion, p. 53, Harper’s ed.) to Kepler, Ussher, 
and Lydiat, as holding to the early Jewish year of 365 days, and admits that this 
obtained prior to the Exode; but at the same time he insists, (ibid., p. 51, 53,) that 
the Jewish months were lunar in all ages subsequent. Kepler (in his Ecloge 
Chronica, Frankfort, 1615) argues against Epiphanius respecting the date of 
Christ’s passion, wholly on the supposition of the Jewish lunar months; (see 
especially his table, p. 187.)—Ussher alone distinctly holds (Preface to Annals, 
in his Works, vol. viii, p. 6) that the Jewish year, prior to the Babylonian 
captivity, was equal in length to the Julian, consisting of 12 months of 30 days 
each, with 5 days intercalated at the end of the year, and every fourth year 
6 days; but he adduces no evidence nor authority beyond his bare assertion. It 
is worthy of note, that it is respecting precisely this, the only one of Dr. Akers’s 
authorities that really supports his position, that he is himself “ constrained to 
pronounce the whole contradictory to itself, and misleading in its statements,” 
(p. 197,) although, unfortunately, he never saw the work himself “except for 
a few minutes in a Boston library, in 1852,” (ibid.)—Lydiat’s work we have not 
been able to find.—-Scaliger holds (De Emend. Temp., Colon. Allob., 1629, p. 221) 
that the early Hebrew (or Abrahamic) year was the same as the Egyptian, i. e., of 
365 days, with an intercalary month at the end of 120 years, (p. 222.) After 
the Exode, however, he admits that the Jews had lunar months, (p. 273.) His 
Julian Period, borrowed from a suggestion of Victorinus, was a mere imaginary 
oycle, invented for thie sake of conyenience, (p. 359.)—Shuckford admits (Preface 
to his Connection of Sacred and Profane History, London, 1808, vol. i, p. iii) that the 
primitive year is of uncertain length, but probably consisted of 360 days; and this, 
after an extended examination, he concludes (p. xiii) was the Jewish computation 
down to the Babylonian captivity. In the Preface to vol. ii, (p. xi-xxv,) he fur- 
ther shows that the difference between a true year and 365 days was unknown 
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the idea of a proper leap-year does not occur in the history of such 
early times. 

If this were a matter to be settled by learned authorities, it would 
be easy to produce an overwhelming mass of testimony of this kind 
in favor of lunar months among the Jews, at least after the Exode. 
We have space here only to introduce a quotation from one of the 
early writers on this subject, no mean authority himself; later authors 
are too generally accessible to render their sentiments a matter of 
doubt. We refer to Christ. Langhausen, in his treatise De Mense 
Veterum Hebraorum Lunar, (in Ugolini Thesaur., xvii, p. 874,) 
who thus sums up the evidence: “ We shall not dispute with those 
who ascribe to the Jews, in later times also, months of 30 days, in 
contra::ts, agreements, marriages, childbirth, lactation, weaning, ete. 
This opinion is embraced by John Selden, (De anno ciwili vet. Jud., 
chap. i;) John Marsham, (in Canone chron., p. m. 190;) Fred. 
Spanheim, (in Chronol. sacra, part 1, chap. x,) and others. But we 
consider it certain, that, after the giving of the law by Moses, if 
not in other matters, at least in determining ecclesiastical affairs 
and festivals, lunar months prevailed. F'rom this, even these au- 
thors do not dissent.’ He then quotes Sirach xliii, 6; Josephus, 
Antig. II, x; and Philo, De vit. Mosis, iii, 686; as substantiating 


to the ancients, ¢. e., prior to the reformation of the calendar by Julius Caesar,— 
Dr. Akers’s remaining authority, Mr. Jackson, adduces (in his Chronological An- 
tiquities, London, 1752, vol. i, p. 440) the ancient testimony as to the precise 
length of the year. He thinks that the 5 additional days were not intercalated 
even in the Egyptian year (of 360 days previously) till about B. C. 1704, (ibid., 
vol. ii, p.7.) “ Thisimproved Egyptian year (of 365 days uniformly) the Israelites 
brought with them’ out of Egypt,” (ibid, p. 17.) “This year is undoubtedly [!] 
used by Moses in his history of the Creation, and of the genealogies of the 
patriarchs, both before and after the flood,” (ibid., p. 18.) Hence, when he says, 
(ibid.,) “The 14th day of the lst month (among the Jews) would be a fixed point 
of the year, and kept immovable by the intercalation of a day in about 4 years, 
added to the other 5 intercalary days; which was the most ancient method of 
intercalating the solar year,” he refers in this last clause (quoted by Dr. Akers, 
p. 21) to the 5 intercalary days just mentioned. He shows by extended quota- 
tions (ibid., p. 23, et seq.) that the original year of mankind, used by all ancient 
nations, consisted exactly of 360 days. 

Among “other distinguished chronologers,” we take the liberty to name Dr. 
Hales, who states, (Analysis of Chronology, London, 1830, vol. 1, p. 31,) that the 
primitive year of the Jews, like that of the Egyptians, &c., consisted exactly of 
360 days; and he quotes numerous ancient authors to that effect, (see also ibid., 
p. 23.) Finally, we refer the reader to the authorities cited by Winer, (Realworter- 
buch, art. “Jahr,”’) as showing that the Hebrew year before the exile was lunar, 
although originally consisting of 360 days. See also his citations to the same 
effect, ibid., art. “ Monate,” where he styles Credner’s position (that the Jews 
reckoned by solar years till the 8th century before Christ) a novel hypothesis, 
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his position; and conchades his whole examination thus: “ Nothing 
whatever, therefore, stands in the way of our assenting to the 
received opinion of the Hebrews, that the ancient method of reckon- 
ing the months according to the first appearance of the moon, con- 
tinued down to the fourth century,” (2bid., p. 408.)* 

In truth, there is no positive information how the Hebrews 
reckoned their months prior to the law, and we are, therefore, left to 
the presumption, in the absence of any information to the contrary, 
that the same method prevailed from the earliest times, which we 
know obtained in later ages.t How they came to have so precise a 
system as Dr. Akers supposes them to have started with, is cer- 
tainly a mystery, and that they should ever have lost or exchanged 
it for one less accurate, is a still greater mystery. It would be more 
natural to suppose that theirs was the same with the Egyptian year 
of 365 days uniformly: the puzzle is, how to introduce the leap 
year, which cannot be slurred over with a “ doubtless,” as by Dr. 
Akers, (p. 21.) As a matter of evidence, we may refer to that 
early Hebrew treatise on astronomy and topics pertaining precisely 
to this question, found in the “ Book of Enoch,” (Lawrence’s ed., 
Oxford, 1838,) the author of which evidently knew nothing of such 
an exact determination of the length of a solar revolution, which he 
supposes to consist of precisely 364 days, (pp. 104, 89, and else- 
where,) measured by the twelve signs of the Zodiac, of 30 days 
each, with an intercalary day at each of the four seasons, (pp. 105, 
106,) or by months of alternately 29 and 30 days, (p. 100.) 

* See also Petavius, who holds (De Doctrina Temporum, Antwerp, 1703, vol. i, 
p. 153, col. 6) that the Hebrew year before the Exode was similar to that of the 
Chaldeans and Persians, namely, consisting of 30-day months, with 5 days inter- 
ealated at the end of the year, and an intercalary month every 120 years; but 
that after the Exode, the Jewish months were lunar, (ibid., p. 154, col. b.) 

{ See especially Des Vignoles, (Chronologie de l’ Histoire Sainte, Berlin, 1738,) 
who reduces (vol. ii, p. 616, et seg.) all the theories for adjusting the primitive 
Hebrew year with the solar, to the following three: (Is¢,) The intercalation of 
a month after 120 years. This he pronounces “a mere chimera, forged by 
Sealiger,” and based only on an incorrect interpretation of Gen. vi, 3. (2d,) By 
adding 5 days at the end of the year. This he thinks has a colour of probability 
from the Egyptian method of intercalation; but that there is a total absence of 
proof as to its adoption by the Hebrews: (3d,) The supposition of years of 
365} days, equal to ours. This theory he ascribes to P. Bonjour, as cited by 
Le Clere; but he finds this “ pretended system full of paralogisms and false cal- 
culations.” He accérdingly concludes that the Hebrew year before the Exode 
was invariably 360 days long, (basing this position on the 150 days of the Flood,) 
without any intercalation; and fortifies this view by a careful analysis of texts 
and authorities. After the Exode, however, he thinks that the settled Jewish 
tradition of lunar months cannot be overthrown, and he cites and examines 
very many authorities to that effect, (vol. i, p. 556, et seq.) 
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Our limits forbid our entering further into the argument; we 
must content ourselves with remarking that the only passages quo- 
ted by Dr. Akers, as “establishing,” or “abundantly proving” his 
theory of the Jewish months and days, (pp. 22, 23,) are the round 
numbers assigned these divisions of time in1 Kings, iv,7; 1 Chron. 
xxvii, 1-15; Rev. xxii, 2; and the 150 days of Gen. vii, with the 
periods of Dan. vii, 25; Rev. xi, 2; all of which are as applica- 
ble, in a popular form of speech, to one method of computation 
as to the other.* And after all, on Dr. Akers’s own plan, one 
of the months has 35 days, or else we have an intercalary month 
of five days at the end of the year; and in later times, as we 
shall see presently, even a greater variation from the assumed 
standard. 

But, finally, actual notes of time in the Bible refute this theory 
of the Jewish calendar. We will instance but one case. The 
Prophet Ezekiel, on one occasion, was directed to lie on his left side 
390 days, as a type of the sin of Israel, and 40 days more on his 
right side, for the sin of Judah, (iv, 5, 6.) Now, although it may 
be uncertain to what, if to any, definite period of years, these days 
may respectively correspond, there can be no reasonable doubt that 
the prophet literally complied with the command so explicitly laid 
upon him. Of course, he must have remained within doors and 
quiet during that interval; and such, we find from the history, was 
actually the case. The date of the injunction was not less than 
seven days (iii, 16) after the fifth day of the fourth month of the 
fifth year of Jehoiachin’s captivity, (i, 1, 2,) and we find him sitting 
as a public teacher again, evidently having fulfilled the prescribed 
period, on the fifth day of the sixth month of the ensuing year, 
(viii, 1.) The interval is, in any case, not more than 1 year 1 month 
less 7 days, which, on Dr. Akers’s scheme, would be only 388 
days, whereas the terms of the command require at least 430 
days.t Reckoning in lunar months, however, and supposing the 
year an intercalary one, we have for the entire interval a space 
of 486 days, which allows a natural surplus of 6 days for the 
prophet to prepare for the task, and refresh himself after it. A more 


©The months of the deluge are really the only Scriptural evidence for solar 
years ; the reader may see in Browne, (Ordo Saclorum, p. 334; where all dis- 
crepancy may be obviated by including both extremes of the 150 days, after the 
Jewish custom,) how readily these conform to the lunar year. The other pas- 
sages, if they proved anything, would prove too much, for they indicate a Hebrew 
year in all ages of 360 days, and no more. 

{ The peculiar adjustment of the year with regard to the Sabbath, supposed by 
Dr. Akers below, could not in any case extend the year more than 6 days, and 
might make it so much less. 
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decisive test of the proposed Jewish calendar could not well be de- 
vised. ‘ 

The other position taken by Dr. Akers with respect to the Jew- 
ish calendar to which we refer, is a still more extraordinary one; 
he asserts that each year was so arranged as to begin with a Sab- 
bath, inasmuch as the fifteenth day of the first sacred month was 
always to fall on that day of the week, (p. 99.) Of course, in order 
to allow this, the year must be lengthened or shortened a few days, 
so as to make it end with the 6th day of the week, (p. 109.) ‘The 
only evidence of this arrangement that Dr. Akers has to adduce, 
consists of a comparison of the passages in Leviticus (xxiii, 10, 11, 
15, 16,) requiring the day of Pentecost to be reckoned from the 
morrow after the Paschal Sabbath, which morrow, Dr. Akers attempts 
to show from a passage in Josephus, (Antig. ILI, x, 15,) always fell 
on the 16th day of Nisan, consequently making the 15th a Sabbath, 
(p. 101.) But Josephus does not in that passage state such a co- 
incidence: he merely says that the people were not allowed to par- 
take of the harvest, in any case, before the 16th day, since the offer- 
ing of the first-fruits was fixed to take place (on or after) that day; 
and in the beginning of this very section, he declares point blank 
that the month itstIf was /unar, thus necessarily excluding such a 
uniform correspondence of a given day with a certain week-day. If 
such a notable rule of ordering the Jewish calendar and week, as 
Dr. Akers conceives, actually existed, it is very strange that it should 
be so obscurely set forth in the sacred code, that no reader has ever 
been able to discover it till this late day; and even now we could 
not have divined it without the aid of Josephus, who, after all, says 
not one word about the Sabbath in the whole connection. 

Dr. Akers seeks to fortify this hypothesis by a number of dates 
in Biblical history, in which he alleges a coincidence of the month- 
day with the week-day, called for by his arrangement of the calen- 
dar. Most of these are mere inferences of his own, drawn from very 
slight intimations as to the precise day ui the week; but if they 
were all correct, they might be accidental coincidences that would 
not prove the theory. One of them, however, (which we select as 
being the most familiar instance,) instead of corroborating his posi- 
tion, peremptorily and palpably refutes it. This is the day of the 
crucifixion of Christ, which, as all know, was Friday. Admitting this, 
Dr. Akers argues, (p. 103,) or rather claims, (for his logic on this 
point is merely reasoning in a circle,)* according to the long-since 


©The only shadow of evidence referred to by Dr. Akers on this point, is the 
doubtful date, “the sixth hour” of “the preparation of the Passover,” (John 
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exploded interpretation, (see Dr. Robinson, in the Bibliotheca Sacra, 
August, 1845,) that this event occurred on the 14th day of the 
Jewish month Nisan in question; in the very face of the fact that 
Christ had partaken, the night before, with his disciples, of the Pass- 
over meal, which, as Dr. Akers himself allows, (p. 100,) was al- 
ways eaten during the evening introducing the 15th day of that 
month. In this instance, therefore, beyond all dispute, the Jewish 
year began on Friday, and not on the Sabbath or Saturday. With 
this anachronism, Dr. Akers’s whole calendar falls to the ground as 
imaginary. 

We have thus rapidly reviewed the main results and positions of 
Dr. Akers in the work before us, as candidly and carefully as we 
have been able. In conclusion, it is due to the author to say, that 
although we differ almost wholly from him as to his conclusions, we 
nevertheless appreciate the labour and tact displayed in bringing 
them out, and disposing them to the best advantage. Few have the 
patience to go through the intricate calculations necessary to such 
a work, and still fewer writers have succeeded in stating the whole 
subject in so brief and lucid a manner. Had the author possessed 
the advantage of access to the requisite authorities in compiling and 
perfecting his treatise, we doubt not he would have avoided many 
of the errors which we have pointed out, especially in the construc- 
tion of his Jewish calendar. As it is, the book may stimulate, and 
to some degree assist, its readers to make researches for themselves 
in the important department of Biblical science of which it treats. 

Had our limits allowed, it would have afforded us pleasure to 
compare, more at length, with the Biblical dates and history, the 
collateral eras and profane dynasties, upon which Dr. Akers appears 
to have bestowed great attention, particularly in his copious Table; 
but we must leave these, for the present at least, for the reader 
to examine for himself. 

It remains for us to submit our own table of Biblical chronology, 
which we have promised the reader. It is the result of much care- 
ful labour, and somewhat extensive research, and may prove useful in 
comparing and adjusting the various chronological data found in the 
Scriptures. 

xix, 14;) which the best critics agree, must be interpreted according to Mark 
xv, 25,42. (See Kuinél, Liicke, Tischendorf, in loc. Joh.) 

The careful reader will observe that Dr. Akers silently adopts the remarkable 
position of Dr. Jarvis, (Introduction to the History of the Church, N, Y., 1845, 
part i, chap. vi-xii,) of an error of one yearin the entire Roman annals, by means 
of which correction our Saviour’s crucifixion is placed in A. D. 28 instead a 
This is not the only instance in which he has adopted the conclusions of ot 
without giving either arguments or credit for them. 
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Amone all the forgotten or repudiated branches of occult lore, 
there is none which is more attractive in its strange legends 
and dreamy reminiscences, or which has been more efficacious 
in achieving our present attainments, than Alchemy. It has, lat- 
terly, been the most contemned, and yet it has been the principal 
instrument in introducing, guiding, and preparing the greatest and 
most practical discoveries of our times. 

The links which unite Chemistry to Alchemy are so numerous and 
closely reticulated, that it is difficult to decide where extravagance 
ceases and sobriety begins. Shall we acknowledge that the charac- 
teristic difference consists in the fact that, while Alchemy had a de- 
terminate though unachieved aim, Chemistry pursues its researches 
without any distinct purpose, accepting and employing the discov- 
eries which accidentally present themselves, in the course of a perse- 
vering but unregulated investigation into all the casual and possible 
combinations of dissimilar substances? Such an admission might 
save the credit of modern Chemistry, so far as its discoveries have 
been rendered available, but it would scarcely enhance its scientific 
character, and would only give it the prestige over Alchemy, which 
might appertain to a richer collection of special processes. For Al- 
chemy can boast of many discoveries which are still assiduously 
employed by medicine, the useful arts, and the physical sciences; 
and if the age in which they were made be compared with the pre- 
tended illumination of the present generation, the alchemists might, 
perhaps, rightfully claim higher admiration than even the Lavoisiers, 
Blacks, Davys, Faradays, Liebigs, and Grahams. 

We shall not attempt to draw the line of demarcation between Al- 
chemy and Chemistry, but leave it to be traced by those who have a 
more unsuspecting reverence for the transcendent merits of recent 
science than we profess. We doubt the possibility of discovering 
any tenable principle of separation.* It can scarcely be conjectured 
to reside in the different objects of the two respectively; for, if Al- 


© Proudhon, who, unlike most modern philosophers, is a logician, despite of 
his political heresies, illustrates these points with great acuteness, in his Créa- 
tion de l’Ordre dans l’Humanité, ch. ii, pp. 48, 57. 
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chemy perseveringly sought the transmutation of metals, does not 
Chemistry confidently undertake the production of forms unknown 
to nature by the resolution and recomposition of compound bodies ? 
Is the fruitless effort to generate gold out of natural substances by 
the appliance of the powers of nature, at variance, in any respect, 
with the Novum Organon? or, is it more unreasonable, or even 
bolder, than the ascription of an elementary metallic character 
to the bases of the earths and alkalies, aluminum, potassium, 
calcium, &c.? If carbonic acid gas can be solidified by the art of 
modern Chemistry, is there any impossibility involved in the con- 
ception of the extrication of the oxygen and the crystallization of 
the carbon? Realize the conception, and we at once have the 
diamond, which is, indeed, said to have been produced artificially by 
a Parisian chemist, as the lapis Jazuli had been previously com- 
pounded by art. If itis within the prospective capabilities of Chem- 
istry to manufacture the diamond and other precious stones, is 
there any inherent absurdity in either the hope or the attempt so 
long entertained by the Alchemists, to convert the baser metals 
into gold, or to discover the conditions under which gold may be 
produced? It may be answered that gold is an element, though 
this is a recent assumption ; but the diamond, so far as we are yet 
aware, is an element also, modified in a peculiar manner by the 
undiscovered laws of crystallization. 

It is in perfect consonance with the characteristics of the, two 
types of the same branch of physical inquiry, that modern Chemistry 
should be unable te disprove the feasibility of the main project of 
the Alchemists, the transmutation of metals. This is admitted by M. 
Figuier,* and a similar acknowledgment is made by the distinguish- 
ed mineralogist, Professor Kébel, though a direct answer to the 
question is dexterously evaded by him.; 

It is altogether natural, moreover, that although the repute of 
Alchemy has steadily waned during the increasing cultivation and 
popularity of Chemistry, the Hermetic art has never been entirely 
renounced, but has retained its circle of believers and professed dis- 
ciples; for, whatever imperfections may belong to it, there is no 
argument yet alleged against it, which is not equally fatal to the 
pretensions of its rival, as we may have occasion to show more fully, 
Facts may be considered adverse to Alchemy, and favourable to 
Chemistry ; but this is a wider assertion than the evidence will justify. 
It is not so much the facts that are either adverse or favourable as 
the popular reception and interpretation of the facts. Alchemy 


* Figuier, L’Alchimie et les Alchimistes, Part iii, p. 167. 
+ Popular Sketches of the Mineral Kingdom, Part iii, p. 338. Ed, Bohn. 
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failed to realize pretensions prematurely hazarded and extravagant- 
ly announced ; it was misled frequently by natural misconceptions, it 
was more frequently discredited by the impostures of charlatans: 
but its failures are not conclusive against the possibility of realizing 
its aims, when these are expressed in a guarded form. Chemistry 
has achieved brilliant results; but not more brilliant than those 
previously due to the Alchemists. It has made, however, no distinct 
profession of its purposes, and it has reaped a decided advantage 
from this caution. Chemistry possesses, moreover, the ear, the 
heart, the belief of the contemporary generation; its leading dog- 
mas are accepted by its doctors with unhesitating acquiescence, and 
by the multitude with eager applause. While this temper endures, it 
can experience no difficulty in securing faith in its positions, and in 
deepening the disgrace which unrealized expectations have heaped 
upon its parent. Nevertheless, in what has been ostentatiously hawk- 
ed about as Organic Chemistry, there appears to be as much fallacy, 
rigmarole, unsubstantial mysticism, sophistry, and nzaiserie as in 
many of the books of the Alchemists. 

We are not disposed to enroll ourselves among the modern vota- 
ries of Alchemy, although they claim some very respectable names. 
We only desire to show that there is not such inherent absurdity 
in the pretensions of the Alchemists as is habitually supposed. 

It was necessary to rehabilitate, in some measure, the character of 
this remarkable succession of men, in order to secure such a sympa- 
thizing interest in their history as would render it no tedious task 
to retrace the outlines of their doctrines and career. For the oppor- 
tunity of so doing, as well as for the materials to be employed, we 
are almost exclusively indebted to the attractive volumes of M. 
Louis Figuier. The essay of Dumas on the history of Alchemy is 
known to us only by name. Singularly enough, no use seems to 
have been made of it in the composition of the present treatise, from 
which we also derive our acquaintance with a work that must be 
still more curious and instructive, as being the production of a 
modern believer in Alchemy. We refer to Schmieder’s Geschichte 
der Alchemie, published at Halle, as late as 1832. 

The agreeable volume of M. Figuier will gratify, but not satisfy, 
a liberal curiosity in regard to the Alchemists. Dividing his essay 
into four parts, he first describes the theories, the labours, and the 
processes of the Alchemists. He then recounts the fortunes of 
Hichemy and the Alchemists in the Middle Ages and succeeding 
centuries. The third section of the work is occupied with an interest- 
ing notice of the principal Alchemists, and of the more important 
instances of the alleged transmutation of the baser metals into gold. 
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The concluding number of the treatise is devoted to an indecisive 
consideration of the remains or resuscitation of Alchemy in the 
nineteenth century. An appendix contains some instructive docu- 
ments, among which the report of the elder Geoffroy to the French 
Academy méfits notice, as it is deemed one of the chief agencies in 
undermining the credit of Alchemy. 

The report of Geoffroy on the tricks of pretended Alchemists, 
the exposure of Dr. James Price by the Royal Society in 1783, and 
the suicide of the wretched experimentalist in the presence of his 
judges, with Klaproth’s confutation of Semler about the same period, 
were more effective in eradicating the belief in Alchemy than the 
chemical discoveries of Lavoisier. Its credit was overthrown, not 
because it was demonstrated to be fallacious, but because it merited 
in the hands of its professed disciples the censure fulminated against 
it in the sixteenth century by John Clytemius, Abbot of Wiezen- 
berg : “Vanitas, fraus, dolus, sophisticatio, cupiditas, falsitas, men- 
dacium, stultitia, paupertas, fuga, proscriptio, et mendicitas, pedis- 
sequa sunt chemia.’’* 

The interests of science and industry have been advanced by declining 
the seductions of a pursuit whose golden visions ended in continual 
disappointment, but neither science nor reason can rest satisfied with 
a refutation which proceeds no further than the exhibition of previous 
failure and deception. It is, consequently, not surprising that Al- 
chemy should still possess its cohort of believers, and that M. Fi- 
guier should be able to trace the succession of its disciples to the 
years now passing over us. ‘l'o bring down the evidence to the latest 
date, M. Figuier inserts in his Appendix a declaration, published in 
1853, by M. C. Théodore Tifféreau, Professor of Chemistry, affirming 
the transmutability of metals, and his own success in making gold. 

These are not all the modern instances recorded in this volume 
in proof of the persistent belief in Alchemy; and the number might 
be considerably increased, for M. Figuier has not performed his 
task thoroughly, but has been more solicitous to compound an en- 
tertaining book than a complete history of his subject. 

M. Tifféreau is by no means a solitary adept in the Hermetic art. 
M. Figuier ascribes the final overthrow of his study to the chemical 
discoveries of Lavoisier, and his demonstration of the elementary 
character of metals. This character M. Tifféreau, following the 
teachings of the earlier Alchemists, denies to them,} and does any 
really scientific chemist maintain the absolute simplicity of the re- 
cognised elements? Is their elementary constitution conceived to 
be anything more than a provisional dogma, or convenient hypoth- 

© Quoted by Figuier, p. 162. t Figuier. Appendix, Note iv, pp, 380-3, 
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esis? If it were, the discovery of the metallic bases of the earths 
would invalidate the argument from Lavoisier’s discoveries ; and the 
expanding doctrine of isomorphism, with the singular phenomena 
which it tries to interpret, would restore plausibility to the theories 
of the Alchemists. If the list of metals may be extended by the 
progress of science, they may possibly be diminished by its further 
advancement. If different metals produce, in composition, analogous 
compounds, the analogy may suggest some latent identity in their 
atomic nature. If non-metallic substances may assume metallic 
characteristics, and metallic bodies lose them, we cannot regard the 
prevalent doctrine of metals as fixed or satisfactory. 

The philosophy of Alchemy must not be permitted to withdraw 
our attention too far from its history, its doctrines, its wild legends, 
and the troubled lives of its professors. ‘The discovery of the phi- 
losopher’s stone and the transmutation of metals, constituted only 
one of the aspirations of the Alchemists, though it was their prin- 
cipal and most absorbing object.* The elixir of life; the grand 
panacea, or universal medicament; the Alcahest, or universal solv- 
ent; and the secret of Palingenesy, or the artificial reproduction of 
life from the ashes of decayed organisms, were all contemplated in 
their aims: they were all at different times regarded as properties 
of the philosopher’s stone, and were revived and incorporated in the 
pretensions of the Rosicrucians. ‘The germs of these budding rev- 
eries may be detected even in the physical treatises of Aristotle; 
they assumed more definite shape in the literature of the Saracens 
and of the Cabala; they are clearly indicated in the Opus Majus of 
Roger Bacon; they reappear in the writings of Lord Bacon, and 
still reveal the enduring influence of old delusions in the advertise- 
ments of quack medicines, and in many much more respectable 
manifestations of modern science and philosophy. 

We will briefly trace the development of these opinions, follow 
their changes, and watch the anxious play of hope and despondence 
in the bosoms of the enthusiasts by whom they were entertained. 

The theory of the transmutation of metals reposed on two funda- 
mental postulates, the belief in their composition, and in their gen- 
eration in the bosom of the earth. ‘The Alchemists maintained that 
the metals were compound bodies ; that the composition of all metals 
was nearly uniform; and that their differences arose from the differ- 
ent proportions and variable forms in which their elements, sulphur 
and mercury, were combined with each other. But the mercury and 
sulphur, which generated the metals by their union, were not the 


© Vide Roger Bacon, Opus Majus, Ps. vi, cap. xii, p. 857. H. Corn. Agrippa, 
De Incert. and Varr. Scient. ¢. xe. 
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minerals ordinarily so called, but were of a purer and peculiar char- 
acter. ‘lhe mercury was the essential element, the base of the 
metals, the cause of their lustre, ductility, and metallic nature; the 
sulphur was the source of their combustibility. 

According to the Hermetic doctrine, all inorganic matter was en- 
dowed with life. This was a rude method of explaining those mys- 
terious phenomena, which Leibnitz interpreted by means of his 
monads, his wis viva, and his preéstablished harmony; and which 
modern science ascribes to the equally unintelligible operation of 
chemical attraction, electric affinity, molecular polarity, magnetic 
forces, and the laws of crystallization. From this tenet was deduced 
the conclusion that the metals grew in the bosom of the earth. 
Hence, too, it was supposed that the hidden agency of nature united 
the requisite elements under the proper conditions, and multiplied 
the metallic product by its latent action. It was thought that the 
generation of metals proceeded in a similar fashion to the generation 
of animals, that like propagated like, and that the new-born form 
waxed great by self-evolution. The grand arcanum to be sought and 
won by the spagyric art was, accordingly, the detection of the seed 
of the metals, a seed supposed to be endowed with such miraculous 
virtues that they could not be destroyed by fire, but would act in 
the midst of flames, and convert any mercurial matter into the ap- 
propriate metal. Is this nonsense? Yet the nonsense acquires some 
justification from the now accepted doctrine that gold and platinum 
are much later productions of nature than the other metals.* 

In consonance with the fantastic and metaphorical language of the 
Alchemists, the vessel in which the elaboration of the great work— 
opus magnum—was attempted, was called the philosopher’s egg— 
ovum philosophicum. ‘To effect the transmutation in this crucible, 
or egg, the seed of the metals must either be obtained in its purity, 
or made to germinate by a proper stimulant in the impure com- 
pounds in which it was imprisoned. ‘This seed, or this stimulant, 
for the two sometimes appear identical, was the philosopher’s stone, 
or philosopher’s powder, and was dignified with the appellations of 
the Grand Magisterium, the Great Elixir, the Quintessence, and 
the Tincture. Two of these names still retain their place in the 
Pharmacopeeia. The true talisman, when obtained, converted all | 
metals into gold. In an impure form it could only achieve their 
transmutation into silver, and was then known as the little philoso- 
pher’s stone, the little magisterium, or the little elixir. 

The development of this theory is conjectural, but it appeared to 

® The decision of Murchison, De Verneuil, and Keyserling. Lond. Qu. Rev., 
Oct. 1850, p. 217. 
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preserve such an analogy with the probable procedure of nature that 
it won the credence of the impassioned minds which were lured onward 
in their wild search by the hope of discovering the great secret, and 
of seizing nature in the performance of her hidden operations. 

T’o the philosopher’s stone were attributed three principal virtues : 
the transmutation of metals, the cure of diseases, and the prolonga- 
tion of life. The two latter properties were only attached to the 
other attributes in the thirteenth century. They have been largely 
realized by modern therapeutics, not in the vague latitude of their 
original conception, but in the more modest triumphs of sober science. 
The medical profession cannot boast of having conferred on men the 
thousand years of Artephius, although Parr’s Life Pills are still 
commended by the longevity of Parr; but it can boast that the 
term of human existence has been extended by its skill, and that the 
earlier aspirations have been fulfilled in the only form in which their 
accomplishment could be reasonably anticipated. 

Throughout the Middle Ages the study of medicine was dili- 
gently cultivated at Constantinople, and in some of the Greek cities 
of Southern Italy ;* from them it was borrowed by the Saracens; 
and before the twelfth century the disciples of the healing art ac- 
quired their professional knowledge chiefly in the Greek schools, and 
in the Moslem colleges of Spain. In this way, Alchemy and other 
sciences were united with the prosecution of medicine, and an im- 
petus given to the investigation of the processes of nature. Science 
was thus inaugurated in Western Europe. In the succeeding cen- 
tury, Roger Bacon, surpassing his rival and contemporary, Albertus 
Magnus, extended and purified the observant and experimental pro- 
cedure of the naturalists and Alchemists, and laid the foundations 
of a scientific method, whose conditions were firmly established by 
his namesake four centuries later. At this time, however, the fan- 
tastic speculations of Alchemy received a new impulse, were pur- 
sued to the neglect of strict observation and experiment, and thus 
obscured for many generations the scientific tendencies of this and 
other pursuits. M. Figuier divides the Hermetic labours into two 
classes : those which, with little dependence upon speculation, relied 
principally on observation and experiment; and those which were 
guided by theosophic and mystical inspiration.t Investigations of 
the former type were the precursors and commencement of inductive 
science: to the latter branch must be referred the extravagant fan- 
cies which contaminated the later researches of Alchemy. It was 
this sp:rit which introduced occult influences, accorded to natural 
bodies, and especially to the philosopher’s stone; which assimilated 

° Cramer, De Greecis Medii Aevi Studiis. t Figuier, p. 19. 
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the transmutation of metals to the relations of the body and the soul, 
and the resurrection of the dead; and identified the processes of the 
art with the mysteries of Christianity. Such chimerical fancies were 
engendered by the habitual interpenetration of all the walks of life 
by the prevalent scholastic theology. Their indulgence tempted 
certain Alchemists to affirm that Adam had received the philoso- 
pher’s stone from the hand of God ; that the Hebrew patriarchs and 
Solomon were adepts in the Hermetic art; and that the removal of 
sins and the resurrection of the body might be effected through the 
instrumentality of the grand magisterium. 

It was a natural corollary from these views, after assiduous efforts 
had been beguiled of their hopes, and the mysterious powder ap- 
peared unattainable by human investigation, to regard it as the 
special gift of God, reserved for the elect. Hence, the secret de- 
nied to human exertion was sought as a free grace from the Deity. 
Its revelation was invoked by prayer ; and purity of life was deemed 
more efficacious than science for its discovery. 

The power and value of the philosopher’s stone depended, of course, 
on the proportion which it bore to the mass of metal obtainable by its 
means. ‘The determination of this point is specially interesting, as 
the failures and disappointments attending the closing career of the 
most successful Alchemists were ascribed by them to the exhaus- 
tion of their supply of the indispensable succedaneum, and to the 
difficulty or impossibility of procuring a new stock. The greatest 
diversity of opinion prevailed among the doctors of Alchemy, in 
regard to this proportion. ‘The estimated rate in the seventeenth 
century was very moderate. Kunckel thought the grand magiste- 
rium could transmute only twice its weight of a foreign metal. 
Germspreiser asserted that it could convert from thirty to sixty 
times its own mass. In the Middle Ages, when credulity was bolder, 
or disappointment was less protracted, Arnold of Villanova had rep- 
resented the amount as a hundredfold of the impure metal. Roger 
Bacon estimated the increase at one hundred thousand parts; 
Isaac of Holland at a million. Raymond Lully exclaimed, “ Mare 
tingerem st mercurtus esset,” a boast faintly sanctioned by the dis- 
coveries and anticipations of Dr. Percy, of the “ English Museum of 
Practical Geology.”* If the ocean were mercury, the Majorcan 
sage, doctor tlluminatus, professed his ability to turn it all into 
gold. He maintained that a morsel of the grand magistery, as 
large as a kidney-bean, would change one thousand ounces of mer- 
cury into a red powder; that an ounce of this powder would as- 


° «Dr, Percy hazards the speculation that hereafter gold may possibly be die 
covered as a universal constituent of sea-water.” English paper, 24th March, 1864. 
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similate to itself one thousand ounces of mercury; that this opera- 
tion might be twice again performed; and that an ounce of the 
fourth product would transmute a thousand ounces of mercury into 
gold purer and finer than the best extracted from the earth.* This 
calculation gives nearly twenty-eight thousand millions of tons of 
gold as the product of a piece of the philosopher’s stone as small as 
a bean, or seven hundred and seventy-five million times the amount 
of the total annual production of gold previous to the opening of the 
mines of California and Australia. ‘The later Alchemists spoke 
from the results of supposed experiments; the earlier from the 
boundless conjectures of their sanguine anticipations. ° 

The elaborate obscurity of the Alchemists irritates and repels the 
modern student of their remains, but it tempted the earlier disciples, 
and shielded them from the persecutions of Church and state, by 
both of which their pursuits were forbidden. Moreover, in justice 
to them it should be observed that, however licentious their phrase- 
ology may have been, the example was imitated by Lord Bacon, 
whose metaphors, analogies, and poetical terminology have met with 
habitual admiration, though they are little more than a temperate 
imitation of the familiar expression of the despised teachers of Al- 
chemy. ‘The Greek divinities enveloped themselves in clouds when 
they desired ‘to withdraw themselves from the cognizance of men; 
and it would have been a hopeless task to pursue the vanished god- 
dess through the mists spread around her. It is equally hopeless 
to hunt for the forgotten meaning of the Alchemists in the haze of 
their premeditated darkness. M. Figuier abandons in despair the 
enigmas, allegories, and parables of the earlier periods, and de- 
scends to the writers of the sixteenth and subsequent centuries for 
the means of elucidating the procedure of the Alchemists. In the 
lapse of generations, however, there were great changes of opinion, 
and alterations of theory and practice; and what had at one time 
been the earnest prosecution of legitimate investigations, became at 
another the futile indulgence of extravagant fancies. 

The attainment of the mercury of philosophers, as the prime agent 
in the preparation of the philosopher's stone, was the immediate ob- 
ject of desire. This was successively sought from all natural bodies, 
but the different metals invited most attention by their superior 
promise. Arsenic was among the earliest to excite and disappoint 
expectation. “ What particularly and for a long time secured the 
confidence of adepts to this mineral, was the preservation, in the 
ancient treatises of the art, of a Greek enigma, transmitted from an 
unknown origin, and thus translated :” 

® Figuier, p. 18. 
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“J’ai neuf lettres, je suis de quatre syllabes, connais moi ; 
Chacune des trois premiéres a deux lettres: 

Les autres ont les autres lettres, et il y a cing consonnes ; 
Par moi tu posséderas la sagesse.”’ 

We quote M. Figuier’s own ‘words, because we propose to com- 
ment upon them, and to give the unknown origin of these lines. 
They are extracted from the Sibylline Oracles,* and were only 
adapted to arsenic as a nieans of mystery and concealment. Their 
original purport was very different, though no satisfactory sugges- 
tion of their intended meaning has yet been presented. It is much 
more reasonable to suppose that the early preference accorded to 
arsenic was due to its frequent and unsuspected combinations with 
gold and silver, and to the marked resemblance which some of its 
compounds, such as arseniosiderite and pillicite, exhibit to the 
precious ores. As the Alchemists admitted gold to be one of the 
constituents essentially required in the production of gold; as, 
moreover, there is no reason to doubt that in many instances they 
did extract gold by their operations, it was natural that such a 
mineral as arsenic should have early attracted their notice, and 
rewarded their manipulations, while beguiling their observation and 
reason. ‘The art of assaying grew up under the hands and by the 
continued experiments of the Alchemists; metallurgy was very rude 
and imperfect during the Middle Ages, and any mineralogy distinct 
from the actual working of mines was almost unknown, and there 
was no acquaintance with. any metallic compounds but the most 
common. ‘These considerations explain the acceptance of arsenic 
and other minerals as the base of the philosopher’s powder; they 
interpret also the production of gold and silver from the Alchemi- 
cal preparations in limited quantities, just sufficient to tempt further 
effort; and they account for the failure to detect in the original 
ingredients the precious metals which were obtained by the subli- 
mations, rectifications, precipitations, and desiccations of the Al- 
chemists. Moreover, as is noted by M. Figuier, the fumes of arse- 
nic form a coating on copper, and the copper whitened in this man- 
ner was mistaken for a real or incipient transmutation. 

But these illusions were dispelled in process of time. Arsenic 
was rejected, and George Wedel, of Jena, blundering over the orthog- 

9 "Evvéa ypduuar’ tyo* retpacvAAaBog eipe viet pe. 
Ai tptic al rpoirat db0 ypdupar’ éxyovotw éxdorn, 
'H Aotmy d2 ra Aowra, Kai eiciv ddwva dt révTe" 
Tod ravric 0 dpiOyod éxatovtddec eiai dic dKTa; 
Kai rptg tpic dexddec, civ y éxra. Tvodg dé tig eipi, 


Ob« autnroc tan rie rap’ iuol codgine. , 
Lib. i, vv. 141-6. Ed. Friedlieb. 
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raphy of the Greek name, Cassiteros, suggested tin in its place. 
Mercury—argentum vivum—quicksilver, long enjoyed the supreme 
honours, and is still employed in extracting the precious metals 
from their ores. But mercury refused the service demanded from 
it, though its sufficiency was affirmed by an adage attributed to Her- 
mes: “ In mercurio est quidquid querunt sapientes.” Antimony 
was tried, but tried in vain; and at length the advice of Roger 
Bacon was respected. “Gold and silver are too fixed to be em- 
ployed; the other metals are too poor; no one can give what he 
has not gotten.” Recourse was had to the salts. In the Gospel 
of St. Luke it was written: “Salt is good;” and this passage 
afforded a convenient text. In 1350, Odomar, the monk, announced 
$ea-salt to be the prime agent, and his opinion was accepted by 
numerous followers. Saltpetre and vitriol were also employed. 
The mineral kingdom having generated only disappointment; the 
vegetable world was examined, and examined in vain. In the 
eighteenth century animal products were tested; and the great 
secret was sought in the human body, as the noblest work of nature. 
The blood, the saliva, the hair, and all the secretions and excretions 
were successively used, to no purpose. ‘Tradition reported the dis- 
covery and wealth of mines in ancient times during the infant set- 
tlements of men in new lands. The precious veins had been ex- 
hausted, and no longer yielded their treasures to the contemporary 
races. Hence might have sprung the notion once prevalent that the 
fresh earth was the matrix of gold. To this delusion we owe the 
still familiar expression, the virgin soil, terra virgo, terra virginea, 
a phrase frequent in early works on Alchemy. Endeavours were 
made to dig down through the long-used surface to the rich sub- 
stratum supposed to lie below. But, as M. Figuier observes, 
“jamais la terre ne se trouva suffisamment vierge,” an inference 
which is untranslatable. 

If we apply the light derived from modern science to the interpre- 
tation of the errors and fantasies of the past, nothing will appear 
more natural, and, indeed, inevitable than the manifestation and 
vitality of Alchemy. It was suggested and sustained by illusions, 
which forced themselves upon the acceptance of the first sincere 
explorers into the wonders of nature, and which could only be dis- 
pelled by the slow and tedious advancement of accurate observation. 
The censures which are heaped indiscriminately upon the Alche- 
mists, rest justly on the heads only of the ignorant pretenders and 
impostors who disgraced the class whose name they assumed by 
professing to perform transmutations in which they did not them- 
selves believe, but which they operated with premeditated fraud for 
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the purpose of notoriety or gain. It was a painful and perilous ex- 
istence to which the genuine enthusiasts condemned themselves; 
how painful, how arduous, how perilous, is revealed in the second 
and third sections of M. Figuier’s work. Lured on by a distant 
and doubtful hope, whose remoténess and uncertainty he recognised, 
the Alchemist voluntarily undertook and patiently bore the numer- 
ous pains and penalties of his vocation. Rejected by his relatives, 
depised by his friends, hated by the vulgar, persecuted by the state, 
and excommunicated by the Church, he continued the patient inves- 
tigation of the mysterious phenomena of nature, spending his means, 
his time, his mind, and his heart in the pursuit, watching the prog- 
ress of his operations by night and by day, patiently continuing 
his experiments through weeks, and months, and even years, tempted 
perhaps, at times, by visions of wealth flitting before him, to sus- 
tain his drooping spirits, but more steadily urged onward by a 
genuine scientific aspiration after the truth. What was the reward 
of all these labours, and watchings, and privations, and contumelies, 
and afflictions? Not the attainment of the philosopher's stone, not the 
grand arcanum of transmutation, not the elixir of life or the essence 
of youth, for the votaries of Alchemy became prematurely old, and 
were withered up by the fires, and noxious fumes, and anxieties 
which surrounded their daily life, or fell unnoticed*victims to the 
perils which they silently encountered; but, if their more ostensi- 
ble hopes were all frustrated, they achieved other results which 
entitle them to the admiration and gratitude of posterity, and for 
which the nineteenth century, with all its triumphs, is largely their 
debtor. The incidental discoveries of the Alchemists have been of 
infinitely more value to the world than the realization of their most 
sanguine hopes could have been. On the foundations laid by their 
careful and multiplied experiments, and on the truths detected by 
their persevering observations, the modern sciences of chemistry, 
medicine, metallurgy, mineralogy, and a large portion of our useful 
arts have been erected. Without their reveries, their extravagances, 
their diligence, and their failure, the material advancement of the 
present times would have been impossible. It would be an arduous 
undertaking to determine the variety of the modes and the several 
degrees in which our existing arts and sciences have been indebted 
to their painstaking researches; but the list of their principal dis- 
coveries furnishes a brilliant array of trophies to decorate their 
memory. 

“The Alchemists were the first to practise the experimental 
method, or the application of observation and induction to scientific 
researches. Moreover, by collecting a large body of facts relative 
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to the molecular action of different substances, they rendered neces- 
sary and certain the creation of chemistry.” “It cannot be denied 
that the Alchemists first inaugurated the art of experience. They 
opened the way for the positive sciences, by resting the interpreta- 
tion of phenomena on the examination of facts, and by thus distinctly 
abandoning the metaphysical traditions which had so long fettered the 
impulse of original investigation.”* The Alchemists methodically 
practised what Bacon reduced to rule, and imperfectly illustrated. 

Whatever doubts or cavils may be suggested in regard to the ex- 
tent of their conscious acquaintance with the philosophy of induction, 
their special services to science are beyond question. “A rapid 
glance at the labours of the most celebrated masters of the Hermetic 
art proves that to them appertain a great part of the discoveries 
which have been used in the construction of chemistry.” + 

Geber, one of the earliest writers of the school, was the first to 
give accurate descriptions of our ordinary metals, mercury, silver, 
lead, copper, and iron; he has also discussed with precision the 
characteristics of sulphur and arsenic. He teaches the preparation of 
aqua fortis and aqua regia ; notes the dissolvent action of aqua fortis 
on the metals, and of aqua regia on gold, silver, and brimstone. 
He is also the first to announce many chemical compounds, which 
for ages have been employed in the laboratory and in pharmacy; 
lapis infernalis, or lunar caustic, corrosive sublimate, red precipi- 
tate, liver of sulphur, milk of sulphur, &c. 

To the Saracens of Spain, and the Alchemists, are due the plan and 
the example of a Dispensatory or Pharmacopeeia. 

Rhazes discovered the preparation of spirits of wine, and recom- 
mended several medicines in which it was a principal ingredient. 
Among the new compounds mentioned by him, are orpiment, real- 
gar, borax, certain products of copper and iron, some mercurial salts, 
several preparations of arsenic, &c. “ The secret art of chemistry,” 
says Rhazes, “is possible rather than impossible. Its mysteries 
disclose themselves only to labour and perseverance; but what a 
glorious triumph it is when man can raise a corner of the veil which 
conceals the face of nature!” 

To Albertts Magnus we are indebted for the caustic potash of 
our present laboratories. He also describes the cupellation of gold 
and silver, and the use to be made of aqua fortis in the separation 
of gold and silver from alloys of the precious metals. He first es- 
tablished the composition of cinnabar ; recorded the action of heat on 


® Figuier, pp. 76, 77. 
t Figuier, p. 78, from whom we chiefly borrow the enumeration of the discov 
eries of Alchemy. 
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sulphur, and described correctly the preparation of white and red 
lead, and the acetates of lead and copper. 

Before this period Albucasis had described the preparation of sal 
ammoniac.* 

Roger Bacon, besides his other important contributions to the 
arts and sciences, studied the properties of saltpetre, and improved 
the manufacture of gunpowder. He also noticed the chemical 
action of air in the process of combustion. 

Raymond Lully perfected and carefully recorded the preparation 
of carbonate of potassa from tartar, and from wood-ashes, the rectifi- 
cation of spirits of wine, the fabrication of essential cils, the cupel- 
lation of silver, and the formation of amalgams. 

Isaac, of Holland, produced enamels and artificial gems, and 
instead of taking out a patent for his inventions, published the rou- 
tine of his ingenious devices. 

Basil Valentine discovered the metallic character of antimony, 
and examined its properties with such success in his “ Currus trium- 
phalts antimonii,” as to publish in the fifteenth century many cu- 
rious facts relative to it, which have been recently regarded as new 
discoveries. He described several very important chemical prepa- 
rations : sulphuric acid, or oil of vitriol ;¢ spirits of salt, or chlorohy- 
dric acid ; the extraction of copper from pyrites, which was employed 
by the later Alchemists, whom the operation deceived, or served for 
the deception of others, as a veritable transmutation of copper into 
iron. He announced the composition and explosive property of fulmi- 
nating gold. He commenced experiments in organic chemistry, and 
he may be regarded as the first person who obtained sulphuric ether. 

These discoveries preceded the close of the Middle Ages. During 
the same period the Alchemists had discovered and practised a mode 
of dying scarlet, which has not been equalled in our times. The 
discovery of oxygen by Priestley at the end of the last century had 
been already anticipated in the fifteenth by Eck von Sulzbach. 

After the revival of learning the services of Alchemy were not less 
signal than they had previously been. Paracelsus—we still follow 
the guidance of M. Figuier—Philippus Aureolus Theophrastus 
Paracelsus, whose true name was Bombast Von Hohenheim, first 
employed calomel and other mineral compounds medicinally. “ For 
the old therapeutics of the Galenists, he substituted simple medica- 
ments obtained by chemical operations, and first attempted the 
daring application of chemistry to human physiology and pathology.” 
He was also the first to make zinc known to the world. 


© Beckmann, Hist. Inventions, vol. ii, p. 403, ed. Bohn. 
+ Turner’s Chemistry, eighth English ed., by Liebig and Gregory, p. 239. 
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Van Helmont, a believer, if not an expert in Alchemy, was the 
first to recognise the existence of gaseous bodies. Rudolph Glauber, 
besides his invention of the salts—Sal mirabile—known by his 
name, first taught the importance of not rejecting as useless the 
caput mortuum, or residuum of chemical operations, a lesson which 
has since been practised, and has produced the most valuable 
chemical discoveries. Beecher, a professed Alchemist, coordinated 
the scattered facts which had been already recognised, endeavoured 
to harmonize them by a connected theory of the phenomena, and 
thus prepared the revolution in chemistry accomplished by George 
Stahl, himself at one time a believer in Alchemy. 

John Baptist Porta discovered the mode of reducing the metallic 
oxides; he described the preparation of the flowers of tin, and the 
mode of colouring silver, and succeeded, after Eck von Sulzbach, in 
obtaining the tree of Diana. In 1669, Brandt, an Alchemist of 
Hamburgh, detected phosphorus while seeking the philosopher's 
stone ina liquid product of the human body. Alexander Seton and 
Michael Sendivogus, in the course of similar researches, perfected 
the processes of dying and the preparation of mineral and vegetable 
colours. In the beginning of the eighteenth century, John Frederick 
Bétticher, the chosen disciple and successor of Lascaris, obtained 
the first success in the manufacture of porcelain. In 1704 he 
invented the red porcelain, a result of his endeavours to procure 
crucibles for alchemical operations requiring a high and long- 
continued degree of heat. Bétticher was at this time confined by 
the Elector of Saxony in the fortress of Konigstein, under the 
charge of the Graf von Tschirnhausen, in consequence of his refusal 
or inability to continue his transmutations of the baser metals into 
gold. Europe was anxiously engaged in assiduous endeavours to 
discover the manufacture of porcelain, which was then obtained only 
from China and Japan, where the secret of its production was most 
carefully concealed. Tschirnhausen had engaged in experiments to 
effect this object, and was eager and diligent in his investigations. His 
prisoner was induced to participate in his ]abours, and the discovery 
of red porcelain was the result. In 1706 a factory was established 
at Dresden; and in 1707 Botticher was removed from Kénigstein 
to a house provided with a laboratory for ceramic experiments. 
Here he prosecuted his researches in concert with Tchirnhausen, 
and under his surveillance. He was permitted to visit Dresden 
occasionally, but was always accompanied by the count, who was 
answerable for his person. 

The next year Tschirnhausen died, a man memorable on other 
accounts besides his connexion with the history of Dresden china. 
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His great work, now forgotten, Medicina Mentis, merits honourable 
mention even in comparison with the Novum Organon of Lord 
Bacon. The year following, Bétticher succeeded in producing genuine 
white porcelain by the employment of kaolin, which he had dis- 
covered at Aue, near Schneeberg. “It was under the strict sur- 
veillance with which he was surrounded, that Botticher was com- 
pelled to pursue the laborious and protracted experiments which 
conducted him to this valuable discovery. His natural vivacity 
triumphantly surmounted all obstacles. He was obliged to pass 
entire nights over his furnace, and during the trial of the clay in the 
oven, trials which lasted three or four successive days without 
interruption, he never quitted his post, but kept up the attentions 
of the workmen by his humour and entertaining conversation.”* 
The porcelain manufacture was more enriching to Saxony than the 
fabrication of gold would have been. Bétticher, strong in his posi- 
tion, and confident that he had enriched the state, confessed to the 
elector that he had never possessed the secret of the philosopher’s 
stone, but had performed his earlier experiments with the tincture 
bestowed upon him by his preceptor Lascaris. In 1710 a factory 
of white porcelain was created at the Chateau d’ Albert, at Meissen, 
and the manufacture of Dresden china was definitely established. 
Botticher was restored to the honours and baronial title with which 
his transmutations had been rewarded, but of which he had been 
deprived when he failed to satisfy the expectations created by his 
first successes. He was also appointed superintendent of the Dres- 
den china manufacture; but, with the acquisition of freedom, ease, 
and dignity, he lost his habits of industry, and passed the remainder 
of his life in luxury and sensual gratifications, dying in 1719, at 
the early age of thirty-seven.t+ 

We have given the details of the discovery of the porcelain manu- 
facture of Dresden, because it is the only illustration of the life and 
career of the Alchemists that our space permits us to introduce. 
For the full exemplification of their difficulties, anxieties, and perse- 
cutions, the sudden alternations of brilliant fortune and abject 
misery, we must direct our readers to the entertaining pages of 
M. Figuier, in which he has briefly narrated the lives of Nicholas 
Flamel, Edward Kelly, Richthausen, Alexander Seton, Michael 
Sendivogius, the Rosicrucians, Philalethes, Lascaris, Botticher, De 
Lisle, Gaétand, and the inferior adepts wiio were connected with 


° Figuier, p. 307, from whom this account of Bétticher is extracted. 

{ It is singular that the history of pottery and porcelain is entirely omitted in 
Beckmann’s valuable History of Inventions, and that the services of Batticher 
are wholly unnoticed in Dr. Ure’s Dictionary of Manufactures. 
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their fortunes. ‘These notices constitute the most entertaining, but 
not the most instructive part of M. Figuier’s volume, and constitute 
his history of transmutations supposed to be successful, 

After due consideration of the number, and judicious estimation 
of the value of the services rendered by the Alchemists to the cause 
of science and the useful arts, there will be few who will challenge 
the justice of M. Figuier’s remark. “It is only by the assistance of 
the numerous discoveries of the Alchemists that modern chemistry 
has been enabled to rise to the dignity of a science. Unquestionably 
these facts are unconnected by any common principle, and do not 
constitute a systematic whole. Consequently, they do not present 
the characteristics of a science; but they supply the elements indis- 
pensable to the creation of a scientific system. ‘The powerful empire 
exercised over the minds of men for fifteen hundred years by the 
grand idea of the transmutation of metals was required for the 
accomplishment of those preparatory labours, whose achievement 
was needed as the large base for the erection of the monument of 
modern chemistry. Before attaining the conviction that the philos- 
opher’s stone was a pure chimera, it was necessary to pass in review 
all the facts accessible to observation; and when, after fifteen cen- 
turies of labour, the day came for the recognition of the error into 
which men had been betrayed, that very day it was manifest that 
chemistry was already constituted. 

“ Chemists of the current age! let us not censure too harshly the 
Hermetic philosophers: let us not renounce all respect for the 
ancient heritage they have bequeathed to us; insensate or sublime, 
they are our legitimate ancestors. If Alchemy failed to find the 
object of its search, it found what it did not seek. If it blundered 
in its long effort to find the philosopher’s stone, it discovered 
chemistry; and this conquest is infinitely more precious than the 
vain arcanum so wildly pursued by the enthusiasm of our fathers,.”* 

But, notwithstanding this éloge funébre so tenderly pronounced 
over the remains of the Alchemists, their art has never been entirely 
renounced. We have already adduced the evidence of its persistence 
even among our contemporaries, and M. Figuier deems it necessary 
to complete his essay by devolving its fourth and concluding part 
to the exposition and confutation of the Alchemy of the nineteenth 
century. ‘This is the least satisfactory portion of his labours, which 
are throughout imperfect. He establishes by ample instances the 
fact of the continuance of Alchemical convictions and Alchemical 
pursuits, adding to the evidence already adduced by us several 
other testimonies. Thus, in 1837, an Alchemist of Thuringia pre- 

® Figuier, pp. 84, 85. 
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sented to the Society of Industry of Saxe-Weimar, a tincture 
represented by him as competent to effect the transmutation of 
metals. About the same time a course of public lectures, at Munich, 
on the Hermetic Philosophy, was advertised by Prof. B.; the initial 
only is given. Another M. B., a professor in one of the provincial 
colleges of France, undertook the defence of this philosophy, in a 
Treatise on Chemistry, published at Paris in 1844. Alchemists are 
still to be found throughout Germany, in many parts of Italy, and in 
most of the large cities of France. M. Figuier speaks from per- 
sonal knowledge of the coterie of Alchemists who were in the habit 
of assembling in the laboratory of M. L., at Paris, subsequent to 
1840. The proof of the contemporary existence of Alehemy is more 
than sufficient, but the form which the author has adopted for the 
exhibition and refutation of the arguments by which the continued 
faith is maintained is unfavourable to an impartial examination of 
the subject, however piquant it may be. 

M. Figuier has recourse to the dialogue for this purpose, and re- 
ports a real or imaginary discussion between himself, and a young 
adept whom he frequently met at the laboratory of M. L. This 
young Hermesian, unlike his colleagues, sustained his convictions by 
an appeal to the truths and most recent investigations of modern 
chemistry, instead of resting his faith entirely on the disappointed 
traditions and falsified hopes of the past. The triumph of the dis- 
cussion of course devolves upon M. Figuier, but we cannot but think 
that the strength and the originality of the argument are on the 
side of the Alchemist. It is not easy to perceive what decisive 
reply can be made to the positions of the latter, who affirms the 
possibility rather than the reality of transmutation, after the fatal 
admission : “In the present state of our sciences the impossibility 
of transmuting the metals cannot be rigorously demonstrated ; sun- 
dry circumstances oppose the rejection of the doctrine of Alchemy 
as an absurdity contradicted by facts.”* The reasoning of M. 
Figuier proceeds almost entirely on the repetition of the former 
failures of the Alchemists; a style of objection which is wholly in- 
conclusive, and which would have equally disproved the possibility 
of the daguerreotype, the magnetic telegraph, and many of the 
proudest of our modern scientific inventions. The reasoning of the 
apologist for Alchemy, though his argument appears weaker than it 
might have been made, is a dexterous adaptation of the principles, 
discoveries, and present difficulties of chemistry to the rehabilitation 
of the repudiated art. He very pointedly and justly reprobates the 
impatience and rapid experimentation of modern chemists, and 
°® Figuier, p. 353. 
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alleges that by their summary method of procedure they would 
never have obtained such a result; as the light, porous, golden- 
coloured stone, shown by an Alchemist to Gassicourt, procured by 
exposing rain water for years to spontaneous evaporation, and col- 
lecting the iridescent film which was formed on its surface.* Does 
not iron become magnetic by being left undisturbed for years in one 
position ? and may not time and the undetected influences of nature 
effect other still more remarkable changes ? 

But it is not simply the insufficiency of the exposure that we 
censure in this graceful dialogue; it is still more its double indis- 
tinctness. The conclusion is inconclusive; and either argument is 
inconclusive also. At times we suspect that M. Figuier intended 
to produce this impression, and that his association with the Pari- 
sian Alchemists, whom he has depicted in terms singularly appro- 
priate to their predecessors also, has infected him with a stronger 
inclination toward Alchemy than, as a man of science, he is willing 
to avow or has at least produced uncertainty in his mind on the 
subject. 

Whether this conjecture, however, be just or unfounded, and 
whatever the defects of his argument may be, the dialogue is a no- 


table exemplification of the rationality which may still be attached 
to Alchemical pursuits ; and demonstrates the fact that chemistry has 
not answered or refuted Alchemy ina satisfactory manner. At the 
close of the conversation, the adept hands to his antagonist an an- 
cient volume, which he begs him to read, directing his attention 
particularly to the motto on the title page, a venerated maxim of 
the Hermetic school : 


Sege, lege, et relege, labora, ora, et invenies. 


We would extend a similar recommendation to our readers, in 
regard to the argument of the youthful modern Alchemist, the 
pleasing volume of M. Figuier, and the whole history and doctrine 
of Alchemy, being equally assured that the mysteries of the Al- 
chemists have not yet been duly appreciated, and that valuable 
practical fruits would be gathered from a thorough re-examination 
and an adequate criticism of their memorable labours and doctrines. 


* Figuier, p. 349, 
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Art. VIIL—SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Iv is of greatest concernment in the Church and Commonwealth to have a vigilant 
eye how books demean themselves as well as men, and thereafter to confine, 
imprison, and do sharpest justice on them as malefactors ; for books are not abso- 
lutely dead things, but do contain a potency of life in them to be as active as that 
soul was whose progeny they are.—MILToN. 

(1.) “Emblems from Eden, by James Hamirton, D. D,” (New-York: 

Carter & Brothers, 18mo., pp. 159,) is a series of illustrations of the Christian 

life, from the “ vine,” the “ cedar,” the “ tree of life,” &c., in the attractive style 

so characteristic of Dr. Hamilton. 
=> 

(2.) “ Italian Sights and Papal Principles, seen through American Spectacles,” 
(New-York: Harper & Brothers; 1856; 12mo., pp. 382,) is by the author 
(Mr. Jarvis) of the “ Parisian Sights,” noticed in our last number. There is 
more solid information in this work than in the former, especially with regard 
to the mummeries of Roman Catholic worship in its central seat. To learn 
how utterly Christianity is debased in the hands of the pope and his cardinals, 
who profess to be Christ’s chief disciples on earth, one has only to read this 
graphic and entertaining book. 





—_- 


(3.) Memorials of Captain Hedley Vicars,” (New-York: Carter & Brothers; 


1856 ; pp. 300,) is a pleasant sketch of the life of a young English officer, who 
united the courage of the Christian with that of the soldier. Preserving his 
religious zeal and life through the temptations of the former part of the Crimean 
campaign, he fell at Sebastopol, March 22, 1855. This little biography 
deserves wide circulation, especially among young men. 





(4.) “Recollections of the Table Talk of Samuel Rogers; to which is added Por- 
soniana.” (New-York: D. Appleton & Co.; 12mo.; pp. 346.) Had the latter 
years of Rogers been attended, as Johnson’s were, by such a shadow as Bos- 
well, we should certainly have had a better collection of Rogersiana than Mr. 
Dyce has given us in this volume. Much of it is weak and worthless; but 
there are a few memoranda worthy of preservation, and the book, as a whole, 
though it adds nothing to Rogers’s reputation, either as a poet or as a man, is 
pleasant and easy to read. 

(5.) “ The Faith by which we are Sanctified,” by W. P. Srricktanp, D. D., 
(New-York: 200 Mulberry-street ; pp. 32,) is a sermon on Mark xi, 24, in 
which Dr. Strickland develops the meaning of the text very clearly, and 
points out the dangers to which a false interpretation of it must give rise. 


<=> 


(6.) “Vagabond Life in Mexico,” by GaAsriet Ferry. (New-York: Harper 
& Brothers ; 1856 ; pp. 344.) The title of this volume very well indicates its 
contents. It gives a graphic description of the monks, the leperos, the 
bandits, and the soldiers that infest that unhappy country. 
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(7.) “ Post-Biblical History of the Jews,” by M. J. Raruarr, M.D.  (Phila- 
delphia: Moss & Brothers; 1856; 2 vols., 12mo.) The aim of this work is to 
give, from the Jewish point of view, an account of the fortunes of the Jewish 
people, from the close of the Old Testament to the destruction of the second 
temple, (A. D. 70.) It is not intended so much for the learned as for the 
people ; but yet it possesses a peculiar interest to all students of Biblical 
and even of general history, from the fact that it is the first history ofthe Jews 
written by a Jew qualified for the task, in the English tongue. 


————----  oemmmoe - 


(8.) We have not had time to give so thorough an examination to “ A Com- 
mentary on the Epistle to the Ephesians,” by CuarLes Hones, D. D., (New- 
York: R. Carter & Brothers; 1856; 8vo., pp. 398,) as the importance of the 
work demands, At present we can only note its appearance, remarking, 
simply, that it has much, even to a hasty glance, of the painstaking industry 
that marks the other commentaries of Dr. Hodge. 





+++ 


(9.) “ Sight and Hearing: how Preserved and how Lost,” by J. HENRY 
Crark, M. D. (New-York: C. Scribner; 1856; 12mo., pp. 251.) This book 
is designed, not for the faculty, but for the people. It treats clearly and 
sensibly of the structure and functions of the eye and ear, of the various dis- 
orders to which they are incident, and of the modes of preventing and reme- 
dying such disorders. ‘The wérk abounds in practical advice of great value 
as to the physical education of children, and as to the use and abuse of the 
organs of sight and hearing in mature life. 


<> 
>_> 





(10.) “Sketches and Adventures in Madeira, Portugal, and Spain.” (New- 
York : Harper & Brothers; 1856; 12mo., pp. 445.) The writer of this book 
is both skilled and practised in the art: he sees well, groups well, and 
describes well. An endless flow of spirits pervades his pages, and quickens the 
reader’s interest to the end. But there is one drawback, sufficient to 
counterbalance all other good qualities: the immoral tone of many of the 
descriptive passages. Strange that a man of sense could so disfigure a good 
book. 
em 

(11.) “The Island of Cuba,” by ALEXANDER HumBowprt, with Notes and a 
Preliminary Essay, by J. S. Thrasher. (New-York: Derby & Jackson ; 1856 ; 
12mo., pp. 397.) Humboldt’s part of this work, the translation of which is made 
from a Spanish version, constitutes its chief value, though the notes and additional 
remarks of Mr. Thrasher, so far as they are confined to statements of fact, are 
also very useful. The general drift of the preliminary essay is to show the 
importance of Cuba to the United States, and to propagate the foolish fear and 
hatred of England, which seems to be the only stock in trade of a certain class 
of American politicians. But the good sense of the people, under the guidance 
of Providence, will finally, we trust, repudiate the jilibusteros, with all their 
aiders and abettors. 
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(12.) “ History and Repository of Pulpit Eloquence,” compiled by the Rev. 
Henry C. Fisu. (New-York: M. W. Dodd; 2 vols., 8vo.; 1856.) The de- 
sign of this work is to furnish a history of preaching in all ages, and to illus- 
trate it by suitable examples from the best sermons produced in different 
periods. The Greek and Latin pulpit is treated in a brief historical sketch. 
and then we have sermons from the great Church fathers, e. g., Tertullian, 
Cyril, Chrysostom, Augustine, &c. The English pulpit follows, with selections 
of sermons from the time of Wicliff down to William Jay. Then come, in 
order, the German, the Irish, the French, the Scottish, the American, and the 
Welsh pulpits, each treated in the same way. The conception is a very com- 
prehensive one, and Mr. Fish has executed it with much industry and skill. 
His aim has been to choose the best models of preaching in each nation and 
period, and though it cannot be expected that all would commend his choice in 
every particular, it will be admitted that he has, in the main, succeeded admira- 
bly. About thirty of the discourses are from foreign languages, and the editor 
has availed himself of the best assistance in rendering them into English. On 
the whole, the book is one of the most valuable contributions to the minister’s 
library in the department of homiletics, that has appeared of late years. 





(13.) “A Key to the Bible, by Davip Dosre,” (New-York: C. Scribner: 
1856 ; 12mo., pp. 322,) should rather have been entitled, “ An Essay on Bib- 
lical Interpretation for popular use.” As such it has decided merits, and we 
can cordially recommend it for the use of general readers of Scripture, who 
wish to acquire a knowledge of the chief laws of interpretation. 


—_-+ 


(14.) “ The Lady’s Guide to Perfect Gentility,” (New-York: Derby & Jack- 
son ; 1856 ; 12mo., pp. 228,) shows, by its title, the class of books to which it 
belongs; and, like most others of the sort, it has in it much sense and much 
nonsense. The parts which relate to physical training and habits contain the 
sense ; those which tell how to introduce people, how to behave at dinner, &c., 
are not free from nonsense. 





(15.) Proressor Loomts’s qualifications as a writer of school and college 
text-books in Mathematics are so well known that it is only necessary to say that 
“A Treatise on Arithmetic, Theoretical and Practical,” (New-York: Harper & 
Brothers ; 1856 ; 12mo., pp. 331,) has appeared from his pen, to insure the at- 
tention of all practical instructors to the work. We have examined it suffi- 
ciently to bear testimony to its clearness of statement, and entire adaptation to 
the wants of American schools. 





(16.) “ Select Lectures, comprising some of the more valuable Lectures delivered 

before the Young Men's Christian Association in Exeter Hall, edited by D. W. 

Criark, D. D.” (Cincinnati: Swormstedt & Poe; 1856; 12mo., pp. 439.) 

These lectures are selected from eight volumes of like size published in Lon- 

don between 1847 and 1855, and may, therefore, be supposed to contain the 
Fourtu Serres, Vor. VIII.—31 
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cream of the Exeter Hall-discourses. The volume is one of rafe value, and 
should find wide circulation among American young men. 





(17.) Tue history of the colonization of the great West abounds in romance ; 
indeed, every family descended from the early “ settlers” has its traditions of 
heroic deeds and wild adventure. This field has been wrought a good deal of 
late years, but seldom with better fruit than in“ The Pioneers of the West; or, 
Life in the Woods, by W. P. Stricktanv.” (New-York: Carlton & Phil- 
lips; 1856; 12mo., pp. 403.) Dr. Strickland is a great collector of material, 
and knows how to use it when he gets it. The book before us will keep the 
boys awake, and charm many a fireside during the long winter nights, in the 
East as well as in the West. 





(18.) “A Journey in the Seaboard Slave States, with Remarks on their Economy, by 
F. L. Otmstep.” (New-York: 1856; 12mo., pp. 723.) The author of “ Walks 
and Talks of an American Farmer in England” will always find a hearing, let 
him talk of what he will; and in the present volume he treats of a region of 
country that is, perhaps, less known to the inhabitants of the rest of the United 
States than England and Wales. Few travellers visit the “ Seaboard Slave 
States ;” there is no attraction for tourists, as such, in that direction. And 
those who have attempted to give us an account of this terra incognita, have, 
generally, either described everything in rose colour, or dipped their pencil 
in the deepest black. Mr. Olmsted, on the contrary, observes well, and 
describes with impartiality whatever he sees. He gathers facts and arranges 
them in order for you, not in a merely statistical way, but as part of a narra- 
tion so pleasant that you are never weary of going along with him. The effects 
of slavery upon the physical, moral, and economical condition of the South, 
have never been so well described, and, at the same time, with so little heat 
and passion, as in this volume. Its circulation must work great good in the 
South as well as in the North. 


(19.) “Life of Schamyl ; and Narration of the Circassian War of Independ- 
ence against Russia, by J. M. Macxig.” (Boston: J. P. Jewett & Co.; 1856; 
12mo., pp. 300.) The facts of Schamyl’s career have been gathered from 
various sources by Mr. Mackie, who seems to have taken pains to get at the 
truth ; but his style would rather befit a romance than a history. 








(20.) “ Lectures on the Life, Genius, and Insanity of Cowper, by GrorGE B. 
Cuerver, D. D.” (New-York: Carter & Brothers; 1856; 12mo., pp. 415.) 
This work has evidently been a labour of love. Dr. Cheever is satisfied, as 
many others have been, that injustice has been done, both to Cowper and to 
John Newton, in the extant biographies; and in these lectures he endeavours 
to treat of the mental development of Cowper and the struggles of his beautiful 
soul, from a religious point of view. The book is well executed, in accordance 
with its plan; though, like most lectures, it would bear condensation to the 
advantage of the reader. 
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(21.) A copious life of Bishop Heber appeared, shortly after his death, in two 
volumes, octavo. The size and cost of the work kept it out of general circu- 
lation ; and we are now glad to announce a compact “ Memoir of ReGInaLD 
Heser, D. D., abridged by a Clergyman.” (Boston: J. P. Jewett & Co., 
1856; 12mo., pp. 348.) The omissions are not such as to interfere with the 
value of the book ; indeed, for general readers, the abridgment is the better. 


eee se 


(22.) “Life in Brazil, by Taomas Ewxsank.” (New-York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1856; 8vo., pp. 469.) Mr. Ewbank is well known as what is called 
in certain circles a “practical man ;” and this book is a practical book. The 
daily life, habits, and ways of the people of Brazil, (or rather of Rio, for the 
greater part of the book is taken up with that city and its vicinity,) are set 
down accurately and clearly. You feel that you are reading the truth, and 
nothing but the truth. The volume is especially valuable for its full descrip- 
tions of the festivals, processions, and mummeries of all sorts, which constitute 
the body of what is called “ religion” in thoroughly Roman Catholic countries. 
The reader, after following Mr. Ewbank’s description, will fully agree with 
him, that Romanism, as it exists in Brazil and South America generally, is a 
barrier to progress, compared to which other obstacles are trifling. 


(23.) “ Typical Forms and Special Ends in Creation, by the Rev. J. M’Cosu, 
LL. D., and Groree Dicxir, M.D.” (New-York: R. Carter & Brothers, 
1856 ; 8vo., pp. 539.) “ All things,” said the son of Sirach, “are double, one 
against another ; and He hath made nothing imperfect.” This grand seminal 
truth is the essence of Butler’s Analogy ; and it finds full and ample expression 
in the noble treatise before us. The idealistic and pantheistic specula- 
tions which either separate the spiritual from the material entirely, or confound 
them together, find here a complete and final refutation. The work is 
divided into three parts, of which the first treats of the principles of general 
order and special adaptation in the material universe ; the second sets forth a 
series of facts, (e. g., the structure and forms of plants, animals, &c.,) indicating 
combined order and adaptation throughout the various kingdoms of nature; 
and the third interprets these facts and their combinations, showing the har- 
mony of the whole in the system df final causes, and in the correspondences 
of nature and revelation. The book is for studious and thoughtful men : none 
other need undertake to read it; but for such it will be a mine of great wealth. 








(24.) “ Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Biography, comprising a series of Original 
Memoirs of the most distinguished Persons of all Times, edited by F. L. Hawks, 
D. D.” (New-York: D. Appleton & Co., 1856; royal 8vo., pp. 1058.) The 
basis of this work is Rich’s “ Cyclopedia of Biography,” published in London 
a year or two since. The work of the American editor has been chiefly con- 
fined to the insertion of American names. He has done his work well, 
though it could hardly be expected that all classes of readers should be 
pleased with it. It seems to us very odd, for instance, that Bishop Asbury’s 
record should be confined to ten lines, while Bishop Wainwright gets more than 
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half a column. But these things will occur, even with men as well-meaning 
as Dr. Hawks. No biographical dictionary, in a single volume, approaches 
this one in completeness and utility. 


o 6 <> » 


(25.) “ The Plymouth Collection of Hymns and Tunes for the use of Christian 
Congregations” (New-York: A. 8. Barnes & Co., 1856; 12mo., pp. 483) has 
some faults, but it is yet far in advance of any book of its class yet offered for 
the use of Christian Churches. We hope to be able to prove this assertion in 
an extended article hereafter. 


(26.) Messrs. HArpER & Brotuers have issued a new and revised edition of 
“The Teacher: Moral Influences employed in the Instruction and Government 
of the Young, by Jacop Appott.” (Now-York: 1856; 12mo., pp. 353.) 
It is needless to speak in commendation of a book so long known as containing 
more practieal wisdom than any other that has ever appeared on the subject. 








(27.) “ The Convert’s Counsellor, respecting his Church Relations, by DANTEL 
Wise,” (Boston, J. P. Magee ; 18mo., pp. 254,) is better characterized by its 
second title, “ Popular Objections to Methodism Answered, with Reasons why 
Methodist Converts should join a Methodist Church.” Without being contro- 
versial in this form, this little volume is an ample reply to the slanderous pub- 
lications of Cooke, Ross, and others against the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
After showing that all converts should join the visible Church, and that Meth- 
odist converts should join the Methodist Church, he proceeds in a series of 
brief but compact and effective chapters, to develop the means of grace, doc- 
trines, and usages that are peculiar to Methodism, and to vindicate them 
against the envenomed assaults of the writers above named and others. Every 
pastor, especially in regions where the pestilent books referred to have been 
circulated, should supply the newly awakened subjects of his ministry with Mr. 
Wise’s excellent little book. 


=_> 


(28.) “ The Roman Exile, by GuGtietmMo GaJsant,” (Boston: J. P. Jewett 
& Co., 1856; 12mo., pp. 450,) gives a good idea of modern life in Italy, and 
of the political agitations of recent years. The imbecility of the papal power, 
the base and degraded condition of the Italian governments, and the general 
demoralization of the people are well illustrated in Sig. Gajani’s narrative. 





oe +e | 


(29.) Messrs. Harpers are continuing the issue of their cheap and useful 
“ Classical Library.” The latest volumes that have reached us are “ Select 
Orations of M. T. Cicero, translated by C. D. Yonex.” (1856; 12mo., 
pp- 580,) and “The Tragedies of Aeschylus, literally translated, with Critical Notes 
and an Introduction, by T. A. BucKLEy, (12mo., pp. 394.) The value of the 
latter is greatly enhanced by an appendix from Mr. G. Burgess, containing 
Hermann’s new readings, with an English translation of them, and a critical 
estimate of their value. 
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(30.) “A Voice from the West Indies, by the Rev. Joun Horsrorp.” 
(London: A. Heylin; 1856; 12mo., pp. 492.) This volume contains a review 
of the character and results of missionary labours in the British and other 
colonies in the Caribbean Sea, written by a resident, whose ample opportuni- 
ties of observation qualify him to add to our knowledge of the subject. Mr, 
Horsford is not a practised writer; he errs sadly on the side of prolixity; but 
the value of the matter of his book goes far to atone for the imperfections of 
its style. 





<< 


(31.) “ Physiology and Calisthenics, for Schools and Families, by CATHARINE 
E. Brecuer,” (New-York: Harper & Brothers; 18mo., pp. 58,) affords a 
short and easy course of physiological lessons, with practical instructions for 
the preservation of health, very sensibly written. The water-cure part at the 
end of the book were as well omitted ; there is more danger in these applica- 
tions, when carried too far, than ignorant people are aware; and when such 
persons begin them, they are very apt to go to excess. 





<> 


(32.) “ The Theology of Inventions, by Rev. Joun BLAKELEY,” (New-York : 
R. Carter & Brothers; 1856; 12mo., pp. 294,) opensa new field of religious 
thought in the recognition of God in the arts and inventions of men. The 
writer shows that the introduction and gradual development of mechanical in- 
ventions abound in proofs that they are emanations of the power, wisdom, and 
goodness of God. The book is, in many respects, a very striking one. 





(38.) “ The Catholic : Letters addressed by a Jurist to a young Kinsman pro- 
posing to join the Church of Rome, by E. H. Dersy.” (Boston: J. P. Jew- 
ett & Co.; 1856; 12mo., pp. 292.) Many points in the Catholic controversy 
are ably handled in this volume; and its value is increased by an appendix 
containing Bunsen’s translation of the Apostolical Constitutions. 


—_— 


(34.) “ The Relatives of Leila Ada,” (New-York: Wiley and Halsted ; 1856 ; 
18mo., pp. 253,) is an extract from the “ Morning Land,” a book in which the 
author of Leila Ada has given a further account of the family of the young 
Jewess. The readers of Leila Ada will not need any urging to purchase the 
present volume, which has all the interest of romance. 








(35.) “ Recognition in Heaven, by the Rev. L. Rosser, M. A.” (Richmond : 
1856; 12mo., pp. 201.) Mr. Rosser argues the recognition of friends in 
heaven from the Scriptures, and from the reason of the thing, with great force 
and fervency. The book is calculated to console the bereaved as well as to 
stimulate the hopes and aspirations of all believers. 





(36.) Ir is well known that differences of opinion have arisen among the 
friends and supporters of the missions of the American Board in India, as to 
the best mode of missionary labour there, especially with regard to the 
employment of the mission funds and labours in the schools. These topics, 
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and many others of importance, are considered in “ Hints on Missions to India, 
by Mrron Winsiow.” (New-York: M. W. Dodd; 1856; 18mo., pp. 236.) 
Mr. Winslow’s long experience in the missionary field entitles his judgment to 
great respect, and his opinion, though opposed to that of the excellent deputa- 
tion of the Board that has recently returned from India, will probably, in the 
end, be found to coincide with the judgment of the Church. 


————__—_—___» « <> » + - 


(37.) “ The Suffering Saviour; or, Meditations on the Last Days of Christ, 
by F. W. Krummacuer, D. D., translated by S. Jackson.” (Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln; 1856; 12mo., pp. 474.) The glowing eloquence with which 
Krummacher treats of Scripture history for devotional and practical ends is 
well known to all readers of his “ Elisha the Tishbite,” and other works, and 
who has not read them? The present volume opens a field even richer than 
any he has before travelled, in the inexhaustible treasury of our Saviour’s 


sufferings. 
—> ¢—E 9 _ 


(38.) “ Expository Lectures on the Book of Jonah, by Thomas HarpIna.” 
(London : A. Heylin ; 1856 ; 18mo., pp. 108.) In these lectures, Mr. Harding 
makes use of the recent researches and discoveries of Layard and others, in 
illustrating the history of Jonah. The main value of the book, however, is its 
practical character. 





—_- 

(39.) “ The Three Gardens: Eden, Gethsemane, and Paradise, by W1LLIAM 
Apams, D. D.” (New-York: C. Scribner; 1856; 12mo., pp. 284.) The 
object of this volume is “ to group together, in the simple and unpretending 
form of pastorly address, not of philosophical analysis, the principal facts 
which compose the Christian system.” In the “Garden of Eden,” we find the 
source of man’s ruin: “in Gethsemane,” the source of his redemption: in 
“ Paradise,” the scene of his restoration. These are treated by Dr. Adams 
with great clearness, both of conception and arrangement, and with a style at 
once perspicuous, forcible, and impressive. 





—_-_> 
(40.) Tur author of “ Friends in Council” is one of the best writers of En- 
glish in this generation. Some years since he published the first part of a 
work entitled, “The Conquerors of the New World and their Bondmen,” 
(London: 1852; 2vols.,) intending to pursue it so far as to give a complete 
view of the origin of American slavery. The work grew upon his hands, and 
has finally taken the shape of “ The Spanish Conquest in America, and its 
Relation to the History of Slavery to the Government of Colonies, by ARTHUR 
Hers.” (New-York: Harper & Brothers; 1856 ; 2 vols. 12mo.) The work 
is in many respects an original one, or, at all events, a new working out of 
the sources of information. Its object is to bring before the reader, not con- 
quest only, but the “results of conquest, the mode of colonial government 
which ultimately prevailed, the extirpation of native races, the introduction of 
other races, the growth of slavery, and the settlement of the encomiendas, on 
which all Indian society depended ;” and on these topics the books extant 
afford but little real information. Mr. Helps has wrought up his material with 
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unwearied diligence, and has elaborated it with unrivalled skill. His pursuit 
of the history of slavery leads him to track the fortunes of Columbus, of Cortez, 
of Pizarro; to linger in the court of Henry of Portugal, and of Isabella of 
Spain ; to follow the rover on the main, and the diplomatist in the cabinet; but 
in all these varied paths he treads with the assured step of one who has mas- 
tered all the intricacies of the way. ‘There have been many valuable con- 
tributions made to modern history of late, but none more valuable than this. 








(<< 


(41.) “ History of Europe, from the Fall of Napoleon in 1815, to the Accession of 
Louis Napoleon, in 1852,by Sir ArcnipaALp Atison.” (New-York: Har- 
per & Brothers ; 1856 ; 2 vols., 8vo.) The world has already taken the gauge of 
Sir A. Alison’s capacity as a historian. With vast descriptive power; with a 
sort of enthusiasm of style that resembles, in its rapidity, its brilliancy, 
and its unevenness, a quick stream coursing in the sunlight over a steep and 
rocky bed; with a large measure of industry ; he combines an utter destitution 
of high literary taste, an absolute want of the philosophical faculty, and aspirit of 
partisanship that renders it impossible for him even to be impartial. Signally 
as these qualities were displayed in his former works, they are, if possible, 
more conspicuous in the present. Sir Archibald is as laborious, as dogmatical, 
as inconsequent as ever. Every library must have his book as a repertory of 
facts, and even as an index of opinions; but no reflecting reader will ever 
peruse ten consecutive pages without wonder at the odd way in which the 
author’s faculties are huddled together, and at the singularly incongruous 
mixture of sense and stupidity, of liberality and conservatism which the 


volumes offer. 
+++ + 








(42.) “ The Rise of the Dutch Republic, a History, by Jonn Loturor Mot- 
LEY.” (New-York: Harper & Brothers; 1856; 3 vols., 8vo.) We regard 
this work as the best contribution to modern history that has yet been made 
by an American. In a future number we shall give it an extended review: 
in the mean time, we hope our readers will not wait for an enlarged criticism. 
but take our word for it at present, that this “ History” should find its place 
upon the shelves of every library, public and private, which can find the money 
to purchase it. 





—<— > 


(43.) “Dr. J. C. L. Gieseler’s Dogmengeschichte : Gieseler’s History of Doc- 
trines.” (Bonn: Marcus; 1855; 8vo. pp. 566.) This posthumous work 
forms the sixth and last volume of Gieseler’s Church History, of which four 
have been translated. Asa history of Christian doctrine, however, it stands 
separate and apart from the Church History, and is worthy, as well from 
the eminent reputation of Dr. Gieseler, as from the care with which the 
editor, Dr. Redepenning, has done his work, to take its place with the best 
works of its class. It must be remembered, however, that Dr. Gieseler’s 
stand-point is not that of pure orthodoxy ; and although the professions of im- 
partiality made in the preface are doubtless honest enough, it would be better 
for the interests of sound theology if the writer had not been quite so indiffer- 
ent to the various forms of Christian doctrine. The arrangement is good. The 
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entire history is divided into three periods: I. From the time of Christ to that 
of Constantine, (A. D.324.) II. To the era of the image controversy, (A. D. 
726.) III. To the Reformation, (A. D. 1517.) Under each of these periods 
we have, first, a general view of the history of doctrines ; secondly, the special 
history of individual doctrines ; each and all treated with that thorough mastery 
of the sources, and that clearness and precision of statement that characterize 
all Dr. Gieseler’s works. When shall we have, in English, a history of 
doctrines worthy of the name ? 

insnernnanlinlitt 
(44.) “ Learning to Think,” (New-York : Harper & Brothers; 1856; pp. 186,) 
is the second of Jacob Abbott’s series for children, entitled, “The Little 
Learner.” It is intended to be read to young children, in order to aid the de- 
velopment of the reasoning faculty by easy and progressive lessons. 
(45.) “ The Life and Travels of Herodotus, by J. TALBOYS WHEELER,” 
(New-York: Harper & Brothers; 1856; 2 vols., 12mo.,) is an imaginary 
biography, somewhat after the manner of the “ Travels of Anacharsis,” illus- 
trating the history, religion, and social life of the principal nations of antiquity, 
as they were in the days of Pericles and Nehemiah. Its aim is to give the 
results of historical research and criticism in a form likely to attract general 
readers; or, as the author expresses it, “to clear ancient history from the 
dust of the schools, and teach it in the shady play-grounds and flower-gardens.” 
Mr. Wheeler’s thorough scholarship has enabled him to accomplish a perilous 
task very skilfully; and his work will be at once a satisfaction and a stimulus 
to general readers, for whom he has worked up, into this agreeable form, ma- 
terials gathered from many a bulky tome. 

OOP emmmeeniontins 
(46.) “ The Huguenot Exiles,” (New-York: Harper & Brothers; 12mo., pp. 
453,) is a story covering the ground of the Romish persecutions which pre- 
ceded the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. It is well conceived and vigor- 
ously written. 





—_- 
(47.) Tue nineteenth number of Harper’s “ Story Books” is “ The Engineer ; 
or, How to Travel in the Woods, by Jacop ABport,” intended to show boys 
how hunters and emigrants manage in the wilderness. It is needless to say 
that it is full of interest: the verdict of “ Young America” has fixed the repu- 


tation of these story books. 
° 


(48.) “ Missions needed to the Higher Blessedness of the Church,” (New-York : 
Carters ; pp. 59,) is a discourse delivered by Dr. W. R. WiLt1AMs, before the 
Society of Inquiry of the Union Theological Seminary. Itis an earnest and 
eloquent development of the idea contained in the title. 


ee 


(49.) “ The Victory Won,” (New-York: Carters; 18mo., pp. 106,) is a touch- 
ing and beautiful account of the conversion of a sceptical physician, who, by a 
singular train of Providences, was brought within the reach of Christian influ- 
ences on his dying bed. 
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(50.) “A Critical Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews, by FRANcI8 
S. Sampson, D. D.” (New-York: R. Carter & Brothers; 1856; 8vo., pp. 
475.) Dr. Sampson was, for many years, Professor of Oriental Literature in 
the Union Theological Seminary of Virginia, and obtained, in that post, a 
high reputation as a careful and thorough expounder of the New Testament. 
His labours, for many years, were specially devoted to the Epistle to the He- 
brews, and this volume is printed from the manuscript lectures left by him at 
his death. It is carefully edited by Dr. Dabney, who has made his work a 
labour of love, and has given the Church a commentary ‘of rare value. We 
regret that our space will not allow us to characterize it further. 
—_r-- - 

(51.) “ The Central Idea of Christianity, by Jesse T. Peck, D. D.” (Bos- 
ton: H. V. Degen; 12mo., pp. 389.) The doctrine of this book is, that 
holiness is the final cause of Christianity, and its aim is to develop that doc- 
trine in all its bearings upon individual Christian life, and upon the life of the 
Church. The arrangement of the book is clear and logical ; its style is at 


Religious and Literary Intelligence. 


once fervent and forcible throughout. 


We shall endeavour to return to this 


important work in a more extended notice hereafter. 





Art. IX—RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


RELIGIOUS STATE OF EUROPE. 
MAY, 1856, 
PROTESTANTISM. 


Wurtz Romanism continues a bold, and 
in many cases a successful struggle, for 
recovering its independence from the tem- 
poral power, the Church of Pngland, which 
should be the strongest representative of 
Protestant interests, makes but little prog- 
ress in that direction. The Convocation 
has met again in the usual way—a farce 
laughed at by High, Low, and Broad 
Churehmen. What must be the feelings 
of an ardent Puseyite, in comparing an 
assembly of Roman bishops, like that of 
Vienna, with the Anglican Convocation ? 
Still, the interest of the Church in the 
Convocation seems to be on the increase, 
and greater exertions begin to be made 
for having it clothed with real power. 
Some hope has also been raised in the 
friends of an independent Church, by the 
resolution of the government to concede 
full liberty of synodic action to the colo- 
nial Churches. In the mean while, Parlia- 
ment is compelled, as usual, to occupy 
itself with a number of bills regulating 
Church affairs, among which there are 
twelve against the prerogatives of the 
Church of England, and not a few relat- 


ing to matters of an entirely spiritual 
character, such as motions for addresses 
to the queen for a new translation of 
the Bible; for opening the churches of 
the Established Church for the practice of 
daily service, especially with a view to 
encourage a feeling of devotion among the 
poorer classes, and the like. With refer- 
ence to Divine service, it seems that some 
of the bishops are rather careless in pro- 
viding for it, as, for example, the Bishop of 
Bangor, who has denied a priest of his 
diocese permission to hold a second service 
on Sunday. By the appointment of the 
Hon. H. Montagu Villiers, a brother of 
Lord Clarendon, to the bishopric of Car- 
lisle, the Low Church side of the epis- 
copal bench has received a strong re- 
enforcement. All parties call him a pious, 
able, and laborious preacher; but the 
High Churechmen complain that he has 
mixed himself frequently up with Dissent- 
ers, and is an extreme Low Churchman, 
The “Churchman” thinks he cannot 
congratulate his brethren on Villiers’s 
accession to the episcopacy; and the 
“Guardian” says that the choice is in no 
point of view a good one. 

The contest of parties in the Church 
continues. For the Puseyites the new 
year has again commenced with new 
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suits against some of their members; but 
Dr. Pusey, who at length appears again 
before the public with a letter, and with 
him his party, declare that they still 
adhere to those principles on which the 
Tractarian movement was started. High 
and Low Church are for a moment united 
in charging Prof. Jowett, of Oxford, who 
belongs to the Broad Church party, with 
heresies against the doctrine of atonement. 
Dr. Pusey, Dr. Heartley, and the Bishop 
of Oxford himself, have preached against 
him; and the professor has been summon- 
ed to sign again the Thirty-nine Articles, 
with which request he has, contrary to 
expectation, complied. 

On the part of the Low Churchmen it 
was moved, in the Convocation, that pro- 
posals be made to the Wesleyans for a 
union with the Church. Any one can 
easily imagine the horror of Bishop Phil- 
potts, of Exeter, at such a proposition. 
He declared “that he regarded the prog- 
ress of Wesleyanism as a proof of the 
extreme danger of the sin of schism, He 
did not think it a becoming course for the 
Church to go begging to these people. 
They called themselves a Church, and 
thus put themselves out of communion 
with the Church of England. They were 
ipso facto excommunicated. The Church 
should be very cautious how they invited 
such persons, until they indicated of their 
own accord, a sense of the sin of schism 
in which they had hitherto been plunged.” 
The Wesleyans, on the other hand, are by 
no means willing to submit theirflourishing 
community again to the deadening influ- 
ence of the state. A consideration of such 
a proposal, at the present juncture of 
things, would lead only to the secession 
of a small number of ministers and lay- 
men from the Wesleyan denomination. 
Their organ, the Watchman, declares un- 
equivocally against the scheme put forth. 
“Some of us,” it says, “look forward to 
the day when there will be a real union 
of all the branches of the Orthodox 
Church ; and for so happy an event, who 
knows but that Methodism, the friend of 
all, the enemy of none, may be privileged 
to offer her spacious field? Only we can- 
not but think that those err grievously 
who imagine such an arrangement is to 
be brought about by the absorption of one 
great denomination into another.” The 
Wesleyans are, at the present moment, so 
much the less desirous of a union with 
the State Church of England, as their 
labours also during the past year have 
been most prosperous. The Missionary 
Society reports, for the year 1855, an in- 
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come amounting to £119,000, which sur- 
passes considerably that of any former 
year, and exceeds by £8,000 that of 1854. 

Among the laudable labours of the Es- 
tablished Church, we should not forget to 
record the zeal displayed for propagating 
Christianity and their Church in foreign 
lands. A number of colonial Church- 
es are growing up around the Moth- 
er Church, increasing her numerical 
strength, and perhaps they will soon be 
able to lend a hand for recovering a 
greater liberty for the Mother Church 
herself. Thus, the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge has resolved to pro- 
cure an increase of the episcopate in 
India, and large funds haye been collected 
for the erection of an Anglican Church in 
Constantinople. With reference to the 
missions in the East, however, the High 
Church party repeats its protests against 
receiving into the communion of the 
Anglican Church any converts from the 
Oriental Churches—these Churches being, 
although corrupt, yet true and valid 
Churches, 

In political questions we see the great 
mass of the Church of England fight many 
a battle together with the Dissenters, 
against common foes. Thus a deputation, 
consisting of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and representatives of all the great evan- 
gelical bodies of the country, waited upon 
Lord Palmerston to convey their views re- 
specting the motion of Sir Joshua Walms- 
ley, for throwing open on Sunday the 
public museums and galleries of art. By 
common exertion, this motion was a few 
days afterward defeated in Parliament, 
by three hundred and seventy-six votes 
against forty-eight. Another common 
triumph they succeeded in obtaining, 
notwithstanding the opposition of the 
ministry—a majority for the first reading 
of Mr. Spooner’s bill for abolishing the 
Maynooth endowment. 

In Germany, the question of the day is 
Union or No Union. The United Evangel- 
ical Church has been lately strengthened 
in the Grand Duchy of Baden, and the 
Rhine province of Bavaria. In all other 
parts of Germany, especially in Prussia, 
things look as if the dissolution of the 
Union was near at hand. Among the 
people the Union has never been very 
popular, in particular among the Luther- 
ans; now also among the clergy the 
number of those. who believe in and aim 
at blending together the doctrinal systems 
of the Lutheran and German Reformed 
Churches, becomes smaller every year. In 
the upper Ecclesiastical Board of Prussia, 
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there is only one member declaring him- 
self in this sense, all others professing to 
be Lutheran or Reformed; in several 
provinces, especially in Pomerania, most 
of the new superintendents are men of 
decided Lutheran tendencies; separate 
Ecclesiastical Boards have, in several in- 
stances, been erected, instead of the former 
common one; and, at length, even the 
Reformed Church, which was formerly 
unanimous in promoting the Union, be- 
gins to take measures for a denomina- 
tional reorganization. The entire dissolu- 
tion can hardly be far off. It will for 
some time weaken the cause of Protes- 
tantism in Germany, for the Evangelical 
United Church is at present the most 
numerous of the Protestant denomina- 
tions, and many of the best German 
Protestants belong to it. ‘The final re- 
sults, however, can be only good. With 
the downfall of the Union, the influence of 
the state in the government of the Church 
receives a blow from which it will find it 
hard to recover. 

The more rapidly the Union is weaken- 
ed, the sooner the Lutheran Church will 
reorganize, And it will be reorganized 
not only in over thirty different Lutheran 
State Churches, but as one German Lu- 
theran Church. German Protestants feel 
the necessity, and see the advantage, of 
association, and the governments will not 
dare to check this national movement. 
Already delegates of the different Churches 
meet frequently in general conferences, to 
discuss the means of obtaining greater 
uniformity in administrative and liturgical 
matters. But lately, delegates of the 
State Churches of Bavaria, Saxony, Meck- 
lenburg, and several other states, held 
another conference of this kind. One 
Lutheran missionary society receives the 
contributions from all parts of Germany, 
and the Lutherans in other European 
countries, such as Sweden, Denmark, 
Holland, and France, meet their German 
brethren frequently in common delibera- 
tions. The further development of the 
Lutheran Church is of the utmost import- 
ance to Europe, for of all the branches of 
European Protestantism it is the most 
numerous. Reconstructed in Germany on 
a national basis, it will probably be entirely 
free from Rationalism ; but another dissen- 
sion has taken root in it, whose end no one 
can foresee. The party is now divided into 
Old and New Lutherans; the former re- 
turning to the Lutheranism of the 16th 
century ; the other pretending to develop 
some particular points, which, they say, 
Luther has not defined with sufficient 
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precision. The most important of these 
points is the question of the office of the 
Christian ministry and its relation to the 
laity. In attempting to settle this contro- 
versial point,many prominent New Luther- 
ans are accused by their opponents of hay- 
ing come to views very nearly coincident 
with those of the Roman Church, Professor 
Guericke, of Halle, the Old Lutheran editor 
of the Lutheran Quarterly, finds fault with 
Dr. Loche, of Bavaria, and Dr. Petri, of 
Hanover, two leaders of the New Luther- 
ans, for leaving out of Luther’s well-known 
prayer against the pope and Mohammed, 
the name of the pope ; and with Dr. Klie- 
foth, the most influential man among the 
Lutherans of Mecklenburg, for conniving 
at this omission. Another prominent 
New Lutheran, Dr. Vilmar, a man of great 
literary merit, but also with tendencies 
toward Romanism, bad lately been elected 
superintendent-general of the Electorate 
of Hesse, but the Elector has annulled the 
election, although Vilmar had received 
one hundred and ten out of one hundred 
and twenty-four votes. In Germany, as 
in England, such Romanizing views are 
almost exclusively found among theologi- 
ans, and a very few of the laity. Wher- 
ever the minds of the people are drawn 
into a religious movement, it is in the 
other direction, toward what they call in 
Germany “ Pietism,” which is for the 
German Church, to a certain extent, what 
Wesley’s reformation was for the Church 
of England. 

Sweden becomes more and more inter- 
esting to the Protestant Christian, on 
account of the extensive awakenings to 
religious life, brought about by the Meth- 
odist and Baptist Missions. The mission 
of the Wesleyan Missionary Society of 
England, which was commenced about 
twenty years ago, has sought and attained 
not so much denominational extension, as 
the infusion of an evangelical spirit in the 
State Church. Its labours have been so 
blessed that the missionaries confidently 
assert that the present time has no par- 
allel in the past history of Sweden. This 
religious movement has been effectually 
promoted by the “ Pietist,” a paper begun 
in 1842, by the Rev. George Scott, who, 
during twelve years, was an exemplary 
missionary of the English Wesleyans in 
Sweden. It has now eight thousand sub- 
scribers, while the most popular secular 
paper does not reach a circulation of five 
thousand. The Baptists have been success- 
ful also in extending their denomination, 
and report for the last year an addition 
of about four hundred members. At the 
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beginning of this year, they were divided 
into seven congregations. They are openiy 
at work, and are, as yet, little molested 
by the government. One of the leading 
secular papers, the “Aftonblad,” seems to 
take a particular interest in their cause, 
and strongly recommends their new organ, 
“The Evangelist.” The State Church 
party, as might be expected, is not a little 
aroused by such anti-state-church move- 
ments. They have finally become aware 
that something must be done. In Norway, 
the government has appointed a commit- 
tee of four clergymen and four laymen, 
with a bishop as president, to examine 
into the condition of the Church, and to 
make such proposals for alterations as 
they shall think proper. In Sweden, Dr. 
Reuterdahl has been appointed Archbishop 
of Upsala and Primate of the Swedish 
Church—a man who is known to be op- 
posed to the abolition of any privilege of 
the State Church, and to making any con- 
cessions to the other denominations. He 
is also an intimate friend of the royal 
prince of Sweden, aud, as far as the civil 
and ecclesiastical rulers of the land are 
concerned, but little can be, therefore, 
expected for the cause of religious free- 
dom. 

In France, Spain, and Italy, Protestant- 
ism has had again to suffer persecution 
from the Roman Church. Greater liberty 
than before has been granted to it in 
Russia, and it is rumoured that, in short, 
the Lutheran Church will be placed on an 
entirely equal footing with the Greek 
Church, 


ROMANISM, 


In the empire of the pope, nothing has 
occurred within these last three months 
that equals in importance the further de- 
velopment of the Austrian Concordat. All 
parties begin to see that extraordinary 
promises are made in it to the Church of 
Rome, that extraordinary means are placed 
at her disposal, and that extraordinary 
prospects are open to her if she is able to 
make use of the favourable opportunity. 

It is now the prevailing opinion in 
Europe that the Concordat originated both 
in the Romanistic sentiments of the young 
emperor, and in the desire of the leading 
Austrian statesmen to have a powerful 
auxiliary in reorganizing the Austrian 
empire on a stronger basis than hereto- 
fore. However this may be, no doubt can 
exist as to the present submissiveness of 
Austiia to Rome, and the sincerity of her 
wish to keep on good terms with the 
Church and the ultramontane party. The 
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pope, the bishops, and the Roman Catholic 
press have subjected the government to 
many a hard proof, and the government 
has yielded in almost every point. In the 
Italian part of the empire, the Archbishop 
of Venice tells the government, in his 
pastoral letter, that « Catholic prince may, 
from political reasons, tolerate a heretical 
worship, but is never allowed to protect 
and further it. When the Minister of Pub- 
lic Worship, Count Thun, convoked, by a 
circular of January 25, all the bishops of 
the empire to a council in Vienna, and 
appointed the Archbishop of Vienna pres- 
ident thereof, the papal nuncio, Cardinal 
Viale Prela, disregarding entirely the offi- 
cial announcement of the government, 
informed the bishops that he would pre- 
side over them in the name of the pope. 
The whole ministry were indignant at 
this procedure ; remonstrances were made 
at Rome; Mr. Bruck, the (Protestant) 
Minister of Finance, who saved Austria 
from a bankruptcy, threatened to resign ; 
yet, after all, the concession was made 
that the nuncio should preside whenever 
he wished to be present in the Assembly 
in order to make communications on the 
part of the pope, while only when affairs 
exclusively relating to the internal condi- 
tion of Austria would come up, the Arch- 
bishops of Vienna, Prague, and Gran were 
to preside alternately, in the name of the 
emperor. The bishops of Italy demanded 
the immediate restoration to ecclesiastical 
purposes of all buildings which formerly 
belonged to the Church, and the govern- 
ment is on the point of granting it, the 
Archbishop of Vienna having already re- 
ceived a building, hitherto used by the 
city of Vienna as a house of correction, 
for establishing a seminarium puerorum, 
All the houses of correction in the empire 
will be placed under the charge of the 
religious orders; the press is repeatedly 
warned not to publish any article against 
the Concordat; the fasting-command is 
rigidiy enforced in the army; the mem- 
bers of the imperial family vie in patron- 
izing all collections for religious purposes, 
and not rarely appear as pilgrims at one 
of the numerous places of pilgrimage in 
the empire. Other great promises are 
held out to the Church in case the ultra- 
montane party will abstain from disturbing 
the good understanding between the pope 
and the emperor. The bishops shall re- 
ceive the right of superintendence of the 
universities in their dioceses, or, where 
this is not practicable, at least a particu- 
lar influence on the theological faculty, 
They are to have the right of founding a 
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free Catholic university, which shall be 
exclusively under the management of the 
Church ; and the University of Pesth, in 
Hungary, which was originally founded by 
the Church, is to have its Catholic charac- 
ter restored, the government pledging itself 
to appoint only Catholic professors to it. 
In all the universities of the empire, the 
canonical law is to be taught by such 
professors only on the soundness of whose 
doctrine and teaching the bishop of the 
diocese has been heard. Notwithstanding 
all this, the ultramontane party is not yet 
satisfied. It seems,on the contrary, that, 
faithful to the traditions of their Church, 
their demands become the more importu- 
nate the more favours they receive. An 
organ of the party in Vienna, the Oestre- 
ische Volkfreund, accused three Catholic 
members of the ministry of having scan- 
dalized the faithful by publicly breaking 
the fasting-command of the Church; the 
“ Civilta Cattolica” in Rome, the pet of the 
pope, finds that some of the official Austri- 
an papers, as those of Milan and Venice, 
are not better than those of Sardinia; 
great dissatisfaction with the government 
is expressed for having suppressed an 
ultra-Catholic year-book of the School 
Counsellor, Dr. Jarisch, and for having 
brought suit against the author for of- 
fending other religious denominations of 
the state; and the ministry is made re- 
sponsible for all the un-Catholic opinions 
of professors in the state universities, 
expressed in their works or lectures. 
However, the advantages which must 
accrue to the Church from the further 
support of the state, are too obvious not 
to warn the heads of the Church and the 
Church party to be cautious. Already the 
periodical press in the service of the 
Church has been at least quadrupled since 
1848; a large number of Catholic celeb- 
rities have been called from other German 
States to Austrian institutions; an Acad- 
emy of Sciences has been established, 
which, as long as the union between 
Church and State prevails, will preserve a 
predominant Roman Catholic character. 
Under these circumstances, the transac- 
tions of the Council of the eighty-three 
Austrian archbishops and bishops, which 
was opened in Vienna on April 6th, with all 
the pomp which the Roman Church can 
command on such occasions, cannot fail 
to be of the greatest consequence for the 
future Church history of Austria. The 
nuncio officiated in the religious services, 
and presided over the proceedings of the 
first day. The emperor assured the bishops 
anew of his confidence in them, and 


desired them to have confidence in 
him. 

In the mean while, the udtramontane party 
of all Europe are turning their looks to- 
ward Austria, If not yet satisfied with 
the policy of the present ministry, they 
still expect much from the emperor and 
the imperial family in general. There- 
fore, we see them busy everywhere in 
strengthening the influence of Austria. 
And the ultramontane party is already a 
political ally of some importance. Twenty- 
five years ago, its principles were only 
preached by single authors, such as De 
Maistre, Bonald, Lamennais, and Goerres, 
and proclaimed in the European legisla- 
tures only by the solitary voice of Count 
Montalembert. Now, they have organized 
themselves in almost every state of Eu- 
rope ; assume openly, unlike their breth- 
ren in the United States, the name of a 
Catholic party or Catholic faction, and 
bargain with the other political parties in 
order to gain advantages for the Church. 
They strive to enlarge the influence of the 
Church on modern European society, par- 
ticularly with regard to church property, 
church discipline, and education. As to 
the property of the Church, they have, in 
several states, to struggle with the state 
for the undisturbed possession of the 
enormous wealth accumulated in the 
hands of the Church, as in Spain and 
Sardinia ; or they claim an entirely inde- 
pendent administration of church property, 
as in the United States, without regard to 
the laws of the country, and thus forming 
a state within a state, as in Austria, Hol- 
larid, and several states of Germany}; or 
they exert themselves to have the yearly 
support which the Church receives in re- 
turn for the property confiscated, invested 
in landed estate, as in France and Prussia. 
In matters of church discipline they not 
only demaiid (in which they are perfectly 
right) that the state government shall not 
interfere in the spiritual relation of the 
bishops and the pope to the clergy and 
laity of the Church ; but also, where they 
are powerful cnough to do it, the transfer 
of the whole legislation on marriage affairs 
to the courts of the Church. Another 
aim of the party is still kept secret, 
because public opinion, even in Roman 
Catholic States, is not yet prepared to see 
it brought forward, It is the restoring of 
a decisive influence of the Church, as the 
guardian of public morals, on the press, 
and making it the duty of a Catholic state 
to Jend the secular arm to enforce the 
judgments of the Church. We are in- 
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other Austrian bishops, for indicating in 
clear, unmistakable words, what their 
confederates in other countries dare only 
disguisedly to hint at. On the educational 
question, they think likewise that the 
time has not yet come to demand the en- 
forcing of their principles, according to 
which education is a matter on which the 
state has no right to legislate; but con- 
tent themselves at present with making 
the compromises concluded with the states 
as favourable to the interests of the Church 
as possible. 

Also in France, the government contin- 
ues to court the friendship of the pope 
and the Church. The pope has been in- 
vited to become the godfather of the new- 
born prince; and in his name Cardinal 
Patrizzi, the vicar-general of the pope, will 
go as papal legate, (degatus a latere,) with two 
archbishops and a large retinue, to Paris, 
to surround the baptism of the heir to the 
French throne with all the lustre that the 
Church can display. Moreover, it seems 
that the pope has already promised to ele- 
vate the emperor’s cousin, Prince Lucien 
Bonaparte, a young man twenty-seven 
years of age, during the current year to 
the dignity of a cardinal. On the other 
hand, almost all the official papers of the 
government have published articles sym- 
pathizing with the measures of the Sar- 
dinian government; a duplicity which 
puzzles the ultramontane party not a lit- 
tle, although it suits well the emperor’s 
past career. The union of the Orleanists 
and Legitimists into one royalist party, 
can but promote the influence of ultra- 
montanism, for the elder branch of the 
Bourbons, in whose interest this union 
has been made, has always considered the 
at least nominal patronage of the National 
Church of France a part of their political 
creed. And if at present each party, the 
imperial and the royalist, strites to insin- 
uate itself into the favour of the Church, 
what juncture in the political world could 
be more favourable to the latter? One 
fruit of this spreading subservience to the 
Church, we find in the many successes of 
the ultramontane party at new elections 
to the French Academy. Formerly almost 
excluded from this first literary institution 
of the land, it has, within a few years, 
seen three of its lea@ers, Count Mont- 
alembert, Bishop Dupanloup, of Orleans, 
and lately Ex-Minister Falloux, received 
into it. And must it not appear natural 
for the Roman Church to cherish the most 
extravagant hopes for her future in France, 
when a Protestant historian, like Guizot, 
says, in the preface to the new edition of 
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his History of Civilization in Europe, “t 
am persuaded that for her moral and social 
salvation, France must become Christian 
again; and that in becoming Christian 
again she will remain Catholic. I could 
not forgive myself if I were to do anything 
which could impede her progress in that 
way.” 

In all the German States the self-styled 
Catholic Party is unfolding its banner 
with great boldness, leaning on Austria, 
supported, sometimes openly, but oftener 
secretly, by Austria, and working for 
bringing about a closer political union 
of the whole of Germany, under the pres- 
idency of Austria. Nowhere has this 
party a better organization and a more 
advantageous battle-field than in Prussia. 
Their opponents, the absolutistic party, 
which has at present a majority in both 
houses of the Parliament, are themselves 
pursuing the phantom of a sectarian state, 
where the enjoyment of full political rights 
shall be made dependent on membership 
in one of the state Churches; and are 
thus certainly, although unconsciously, 
beating a path forRomanism, Their allies, 
on the contrary, the constitutional party, 
are backed by a majority of the press, 
and probably also by the people; and as 
the ultramontanes form, in the Chamber 
of Representatives, almost one half of 
the entire opposition, their movements 
and motions meet now frequently with 
support, where, a few years ago, they 
would have called forth the greatest 
alarm. ‘The ultramontane party itself 
has talented leaders, and displays more 
activity than any of the other parties. 
They have been very active during the 
present session of the Prussian Parliament, 
Among many other motions, they haye 
moved that a Catholic University be es- 
tablished for the Prussian Catholics ; that 
the number of Catholic colleges be in- 
creased; that church property confiscated 
in former times be restored to the Church; 
and that all marriage affairs between 
Catholics be transferred to the ressort of 
the Ecclesiastical Courts of the Church. 
Although, in almost all these cases, they 
have not been able to carry the vote of 
the Assembly, yet they indirectly prevail 
upon the government to make some new 
concessions to the Church every year. 

Also, in the other German parliaments, 
Ultramontanism has some able and influen- 
tial advocates. Thus, we find that in the 
Protestant kingdom of Hanover, one of 
their number, Ex-Minister Windhorst, is 
presented to the king as one of three 
candidates for the vice-presidency of the 
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House of Representatives ; and that in the 
Protestant kingdom of Wurtemburg, a 
professor of Catholic theology, Dr. Kulm, 
is with great unanimity elected, by both 
houses of the legislature, as the first of 
the two members which the Parliament 
has to choose for the Supreme Court of 
Justice of the state. 

In Belgium, the ultramonutane party has 
still the control of public affairs, although 
it has lately been signally defeated in a 
contest with one of the State Universities. 
Professor Brasseur, of the State University 
of Ghent, had made the Austrian Con- 
cordat a subject of severe censure, and 
praised the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century as a liberation of the human mind 
from ecclesiastical tyranny. On this gc- 
count, the leaders of the party demanded 
from the ministry his removal. The min- 
istry, however, although all its members 
belong to the Catholic party, refused, by 
a majority of three against two, to comply 
with this request, which decision met 
with the approval of the Parliament. 
Nothing is left to the bishops but to 
warn the parents in their dioceses not to 
send their sons any more to Ghent, but to 
the Catholic University of Louvain. This 
latter university still exceeds, in number 
of students, the Liberal (anti-Catholic) 
University of Brussels, as well as either 
of the State Universities of Ghent and 
Liege. But already the old quarrel be- 
tween the University of Louvain and the 
Jesuits breaks out again, and threatens 
the future of the Roman Church in Bel- 

ium, 

In Italy, the pope attempts once more 
some ~reformatory measures, although 
timidly, and with extreme precaution. 
He has drawn one German and one 
French bishop to Rome as resident cardi- 
nals, and intimated his intention to have, 
in future, all the leading Catholic nation- 
alities of Europe represented in this way 
in the highest council of the Church. Be- 
sides this, he is intent upon a reformation 
of the many orders of monks—a measure 
very much needed indeed in several coun- 
tries of Europe, especially in Austria and 
Italy, where, even according to Catholic 
reports, gross immorality and incredible 
ignorance are found to an alarming extent. 
The pope finds suitable tools for this plan 
in France, where, by the exertions of 
Lacordaire, Ravignan, and other celebrated 
names, monastic affairs seem to be in @ 
flourishing condition. Colonies of French 
monks are frequently transplanted to Italy, 
even to the States of the Church. One of 
the most numerous Orders, the Dominic- 
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an, has already been obliged to receive 
from the hands of the pope a French gen- 
eral ; and during May, it was the intention 
of the pope to preside himself at the gen- 
eral conference of the Franciscan monks, 
and enforce, if necessary, reformatory de- 
crges by his own authority. 

In Sardinia, government and people 
continue to act with a noble independence, 
Bishops, monks, and nuns are fearlessly 
placed on an equal footing with all other 
individuals, and impartially punished, if 
they attempt to infringe upon the laws of 
the country. A number of towns have 
taken their schools out of the hands of the 
clergy; and the refusal of the clergy to 
shrive such of their parishioners as had a 
part in the procedure of the State against 
the Church, increases the conversions to 
Protestantism in an ever-increasing ratio. 

In Spain, the government is still at 
variance with Rome. The sale of the 
church property is carried through ; bish- 
ops and priests who stir up the people are 
subjected to severe punishment; and the 
refractory town-councils of the province of 
Biscaya, who resigned in order to escape 
the threatened censures of the Church, are 
fined and forced to obey. Still, by organs 
of the Catholic party, a new compromise 
with Rome is announced as near at hand. 

Nowhere is the power of Romanism at 
present more paralyzed than in Jreland, 
Frederick Lucas is dead ; Duffy is gone to 
Australia; Keogh, in whom, some years 
ago, the ultramontane party discovered 
another rising O’Connell, has considerably 
changed his views since he has been ap- 
pointed the Right Hon. Attorney-General 
for Ireland, and lately Judge of the Irish 
Bench; the number of sound Romanists 
in the Parliament has, according to the 
“ Tablet,” dwindled down to less than a 
dozen ; the bishops have severed the in- 
terests of the Church from those of the 
Irish Nation; the clergy has, in several 
instances, been forbidden to meddle with 
Irish politics; the leading organs of the 
National Irish party, the “ Nation” and 
the “ Tablet,” have been ordered from the 
reading-rooms of the Young Men’s Catholic 
Societies: all which is breeding an ill 
temper on the part of the Irish people, 
which forebodes evil consequences. 

A great zeal is displayed by Roman 
missionaries in almost all those countries 
of Europe where the great mass of the 
population belongs to another creed. In 
Denmark they have founded, although 
numbering only a few thousand souls, a 
weekly paper, devoted to the interests of 
the Roman population of Sweden, Norway, 
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and Denmark—the first Roman Catholic 
periodical published in Scandinavia. They 
pretend to make many converts, and report 
that the king is favourably disposed to- 
ward them. In Sweden, new acts of per- 
secution are expected, as the government 
applied to the Catholic priest of Stockholm 
for ascertaining the names of the persons 
who had gone over to Romanism, and of 
those parents who sent their children to 
the Roman school. In Aussia, the new 
emperor has recalled some of the most 
oppressive acts of the late government, and 
inspired his Roman Catholic subjects with 
the hope that they will have, under his 
reign, a better time than under that of his 
father. Preliminary measures have been 
taken for concluding a Concordat with the 
pope, and an ambassador sent to Rome for 
that purpose. In Turkey, the Roman 
Church endeavours, with the aid of France 
and Austria, to profit from the new firman, 
which grants to the Christian equal rights 
with the Mohammedan; and works for 
her extension with greater confidence 
than ever before. 


ORIENTAL CHURCHES. 


The American missionaries in The King- 
dom of Greece, report that the prospects of 
distributing the Bible were never better 
than at present. Five, at least, of the 
archbishops and bishops of the Greek 
Church are favourable to the circulation 
of the Bible among their people ; and the 
government are quite ready to have the 
Testament introduced and taught in ail 
their schools. Dr. King, of the American 
Board of Commissioners of Foreign Mis- 
sions, has a class of eight theological 
students, devoted, pious young men, four 
of whom are anxious to spend their vaca- 
tion as colporteurs, travelling in Macedo- 
nia, Thessaly, and Albania, to sell and 
distribute the Bible. He has already 
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distributed on an average three or four 
thousand a year, for a period of twen- 
ty-five years, making between seventy- 
five and one hundred thousand copies 
that have thus gone forth through all the 
land. 

In Turkey, where now all the restric- 
tions of the laws against Christianity 
have been abolished by the imperial 
firman of February, a bright future would 
soon dawn for the Greek Church, if only 
it could be aroused from the deep lethargy 
in which it has fallen for centuries; for 
the Turks are a decaying and desponding 
race, and their power is rapidly breaking 
to pieces. The members of the Greek 
Church, in the European part of the em- 
pire, outnumber them already in the ratio 
two to one; they form a large majority of 
the whole population, and would, there- 
fore, not find it difficult, under the present 
circumstances, to get a prevailing influ- 
ence in the management of public affairs. 
Unfortunately for the Christian interests, 
a large number of the Greek clergy are 
utterly corrupt, and greatly dissatisfied 
with the reforms of the sultan, as they 
may lose by them all occasions of extort- 
ing money from their congregations. 

The Greek Pitzipios of Skio is about to 
found a society for effecting a union of 
the Roman and Greek Churches. Its 
centre will be at Rome, and auxiliary 
societies will be established at Paris, 
Brussels, Vienna, Bucharest, and other 
places. The pope is very favourable to 
the enterprise, and Pitzipios will seek, 
by a journey through Europe, to enlist in 
his favour also the influence of other 
Catholic governments. Of the Roman ef- 
forts among the Armenians, nothing has 
been lately heard, except that an editor 
advocating the union of the two churches 
has been thrown into prison by order of 
the Armenian patriarch, 





NOTE. 


Ir is due to the accomplished scholar who has preceded me in the Editor- 
ship of the Quarterly to say that, although my tenure of the office dates 
from election, yet the credit for this excellent number is entirely due to him. 
The same is true, also, in regard to the procurement of the contributed 
articles which will appear in the ensuing October number. 


D. D. Wuepon. 





